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ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTL 


Pupils yy, ared for 
CONCERT, ORATO id AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“IT declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be Cy by Aer.”’ 
(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 
401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 
Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No, 124 West 34th Street, New York. 








MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 78d Street, New York. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 


Pianist. 
Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 








FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 











MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Mus. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


ra. Vocal 
ew York. 

















HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 58d Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos, 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


70 West 9th Street, New York. 














Address 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio 


Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York, 

















CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio cr 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York, 





Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
“Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 

America, if not in the world.”—New York Tribune. 





Mut. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 
18 Irving Place, New York. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 











CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio : 
ashington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 
University Connection. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 Bast 62d street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 3 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 781 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 























MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio, 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 








GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio; 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 

Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 


Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1488 Broadway, or Wolfsobn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 














Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


‘Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal) Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction, 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncelilist. 

Concerts, Receptions. Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oretorio, Opera. 


‘ 30 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studios: {3s Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., ress 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera. Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 


For lessons, terms, &c., apply at i 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 


CorRA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenu 
Beachmont, 








MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals. Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 126 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
ddress : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marbie Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction, 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 8387. 








HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and cates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York. 





Mus, OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice Cutturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mmé. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing ) 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction, 
Studios: 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, unt:] Aug. 1, 
PaRIs: Monroe & Co..7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





ALBERT G. THIES. 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios; 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
PaRIS: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 


Resident and visiting pupils, Piano. Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 Kast 74th Street. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 
Vocal Instruction, 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (Zider) 
261 West 234 Street, New York. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 


Complete education in vocal music. 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 





SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist S' New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church, 
Oratorio; Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE KEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIAMO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 624 Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





Studios : 239 Lenox Ave., Mondaysand Thursdays. 





1013-15 Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays and Fridays. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 

imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 

Festivals. Address LoUIs BLUMENBERG, Manager, 

112 E. 18th Street, New York. 





GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 


tic finish. For Church. Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 

Pupil of Signor E. Delile Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 





F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 


Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
137 West 47th Street, New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New Yor. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City, 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DOSSERT, Director. 


Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1895; Feb. 15, 1896 ; April 16, , 1896. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS. NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio; 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio : 8 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris, 

















E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 


Singing and dramatic stage action. Complete 
repertory of Opera and are a Comique. 
ue des Martyrs, Paris. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 





Mrs, ELIzaBETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York, 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Murz. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 
E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and @8th Street, New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 











3 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 





FOR THE 
HicHer ArT oF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, Ib. 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C. Church, 141 East 48d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 


openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
he years’ resident pupil.) 


Lam s latest technical developments on 
voice pe eg 
47 West 16th Street, New York, 


NEW YORK 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
1232 West 85th Street, New York. 
— THE FACULTY INCLUDES — 
Instructors OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 








CARL V. LACHMUND, - avs Director. 

HENRY SCHRADIECK, - - - + Violin. 

M.F.SCHERHEY, - - - - be 
oca. 


Miss NINA RATHRONE, 


Lectures by H, KREHBIE L and others. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, tte NeSt 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 








Boston. 


London, England. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


Powel 
Opera, Concert an: 
» TEACHER OF SINGING, 
180-182 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
erro fi Music Fiall, Boston. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the A¢sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of. Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W., London. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &e. 
Principal Tenor of the Autumn opera season at 


Covent Garden. 
48 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W., London. 





Mr, SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





LYMAN WHEELER, 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 








MRS. L. F. C, RICHARDSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
i * This is to certify that Mrs. L. z.6, Bichastoon, being a 
tied with et TS San eke eee n —— ly sae 
my unqualified reeommendation. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1892, CHARLES. ADAMS.”’ 
481 Beacon Street, - - - + = = BOSTON. 

















Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, a : Organ. 
8. E. JACOBSOHN, - Violin, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy forVoice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the 4sthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


The National lnstitute of Music, 


179 E. 64th 8ST., NEW YORK. 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 











anetreetion in all branches of Music by eminent 
achers, Solf io, Harmony and 
Sight Re ig Classes. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus sent. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
sherege musical education after the 


metheds of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 
te and boarding pupils may enter at 
ime, 


oung ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

berth Se eping falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. raf “Behnke is a ae authority 
on vocal training.” — Zhe 

“Mrs, Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher * we thoroughly philosophical princi- 


ples.” 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, 8. W. 





R. JENERY SHEE, 
(Pupil of Mauban, du ThéAtre Frangais). 


Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and | Song Melody 
- Ss h ; Dramatic Deliver 7 Gesture ; Per- 
octane: ccent, Pronunciation an eae French, 
Iealaee German, Spanish nt Ss h 
defects, lisping, nasatiag; C5 removed and the 
Art of Breathing —< t. 
2a Argyll Street, London, W. 





CHARLES LUNN 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 
at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: ‘‘ A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.”’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 

show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION, 
Agency Founded HRRM ANN WOLFE, 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 


“Tam especially glad to see 











Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin, 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme, eno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manages of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply tor Catalogues. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Mz. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
turer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 107 North a, Brightoa. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
London, W. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 
ERNEST alee 
136 Adelaide Road, London, N. 
Toa phic address Plowitz, hace 
Ben Davies’ Tours onthe Continent. Signor Tama- 
gno’s Tour in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
uguste Van Biene’s Tours onthe Continent. Al- 
fred Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario 
Scalero’s Concerts in England. Mons. and Mme. 
Albert Rieu’s Concerts in England. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. T. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’sHall in London. 


MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 





20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 
Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 


Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’s 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 


No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY, 


The best meee of SF stvertising everything connected — 
music in I be forwar eland and Scotland. Specimen co: 

— will forwarded hy 7 Tusa Ww. nae to aie Dcety's 's 
o iN, W.. ND: 


_ CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
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Y resolution not to inflict upon the readers of 
THe Musica, Courier so detailed an account of 
minor concerts as has been given in these columns for the 
last three seasons can be put into operation this week, all 
the more readily as the few concerts which would call for 
any comment on my part were mostly of the violin or 
string denomination, and for the descriptive criticism of 
these the specialist's pen of Mr. Arthur M. Abell is far bet- 
ter adapted than mine. I shall therefore content myself 
with letting the concerts of Misses Elsa Ruegger, Violon- 
cellist; Betty Schwabe and Rosa Hochmann, violinists, as 
well as Messrs. Petchnikoff and Prill, likewise fiddlers, 
pass muster with as few words as possible. 

The little Belgian miss of about thirteen years of age who 
calls herself Elsa Ruegger is really a most talented bud of 
humanity. She wields her unwieldy instrument, a most 
agreeably toned genuine Italian three-quarter sized violon- 
cello, in a, most graceful, as well as effective, manner. 
Her technic is finished and smooth for one of her tender 
years, and her musical ear is faultless. The intonation, 
therefore, is pure in very difficult passages, the tone is 
good and sweet, but, of course, not very big. She played 
at first a weak violoncello concerto in E minor, by Carl 
Lindner, which I never heard before and don’t want to 
hear again. In Max Bruch’s well-known Kol Nidrei she 
displayed strength of musical feeling and interpretation, 
and the rest of the program, Bocherini’s A minor sonata, 
two Popper pieces and a Schubert transcription, I could 
not stay to hear in Bechstein Hall, as I had to rush down 
to the Singakademie for a concert in which a young Ameri- 
can girl was to take a share. 

eae 

This young lady, who is now approaching her twentieth 
year, I heard in New York some six years ago, when Mr. 
Bonelli was exhibiting her as a prodigy upon whom he had 
performer the ring finger operation with the greatest suc- 
cess, The ligaments and muscles which were separated 
by Mr. Bonelli have since grown together again, and the 
young girl of fourteen whom I heard in Steck Hall, in New 
York, has grown into a young lady of some pretensions to 
beauty. But that is all Ican say for her. She has studied 
in Germany with two of the greatest pianistic pedagogues, 
but she has not learned much, if anything, and her playing 
is so slovenly and devoid of talent that I wonder why she 
persists in her time and money dissipating study. She 
hails from San Francisco, Cal., but out of kindness I shall 
forbear to mention her name. 

The lady with whom our young American friend gave 
this concert is Miss Corally Boettcher, whom I had occa- 
sion to mention before as a soprano singer of good taste 
and excellent delivery, albeit her voice is just a trifle thin 
and acid. Among her selections some Lieder by the ac- 
companist of the occasion, Herr W. Sacks, created quite 
favorable comment, especially among the modernly in- 
clined in the audience. One of these songs, Menschenge- 
schick (Human Fate), which is particularly powerful, was 
redemanded. Likewise enthusiastically received were two 
songs by Hans Hermann, of which the really suggestive 
Zigeuners Vater (the Gipsy’s Father) had also to be re- 
peated. Very musical is also Hildach’s Lied der Lenz. 


Among the most talented of the young violinists of Ber- 
lin is Miss Betty Schwabe, who on Thursday night gave 
her well attended concert at the Singakademie. Her pro- 
gram, as well as the performance, showed the greater ripe- 
ness of conception which in the course of the year was at- 
tained by this favorite pupil of Joachim. The master 
himself showed his preference for her to the public by 
assuming the conductorship of the concert. Whether in 
any but a representative sense this proved a benefit for the 
concert or the performer I doubt, for with increasing years 
the king of violinists is not gaining in alertness and in con- 
sequence the orchestra lagged behind in most of the ac- 
companiments, and the reproductions as a whole, therefore, 
grew a bit dragging. Miss Schwabe played the difficult 


and not over grateful Brahms violin concerto, the romanza 
from Joachim’s Hungarian and Max Bruch’s well-worn G 
minor concertos and earned earnest applause. 

The *‘ kind assistance " was furnished at this concert by 
Miss Caecilie Kloppenburg, a concert singer of some re- 
pute. I heard her in the well-known Mon caur souvre a 





ta voix atia from Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, but her 
singing was so slow,tame and colorless that I was glad 
when this favorite Gesang of mine was over. It is funny 
about these German cantatrices; most of them have no 
passion and no intensity, and they sing a love paean just 
as they look and as they dress—at least on this occasion— 
viz., white with pink. Oh for one Fursch-Madi among 
them ! 

The young lady is said to have sung some Lieder much 
more satisfactorily, but I could not stay to hear them, as I 
wanted to listen to at least a portion of the program of that 
young Russian violin wonder, Alexander Petschnikoff, 
whose second appearance here occurred the same evening, 


On the way up from the Singakademie to the Saal Bech- 
stein Manager Wolff told me that of all the successes he 
had witnessed in his long experience as an impresario the 
one of this young fellow was the quickest. Before the re- 
nowned Concert Direction was able to have the Berlin 
criticisms of the first concert reprinted and mailed to the 
concert giving societies and others interested in the sub- 
ject the orders and demands for the hitherto absolutely 
unknown artist began to pour into Mr. Wolff's office. 
Everybody who reads the Berlin papers was struck by the 
enthusiasm of the press, and those people who had at- 
tended the first concert were so wild and enthusiastic that 
the young Russian quickly became the town talk among 
musical people. The immediate consequence was as above 
stated, and furthermore the second concert was absolutely 
sold out. A third and possibly more concerts are soon to 
follow. 

The program on Thursday night consisted of Wieniaw- 
ski’s Adagio Elé giaque, the first part of Lalo’s Norwegian 
fantasy, the Bach Ciacona, Corelli's D minor sonata, two 
pieces by Saint-Saéns, prelude from the Deluge and Cygne 
(the Swan), of which the last named, which was played with 
the most bewitchingly beautiful tone, was redemanded, and 
Bazzini’s Calabrese, after which virtuoso piece the storm 
of applause broke out with renewed vigor and could not be 
appeased until an encore was granted. Wonderful tone, 
exquisite phrasing and a certain poetic charm of delivery, 
as well as artistic temperament, are the principal features of 
Petschnikoft’s playing which captivate his audience. You 
ought to hear the young fellow in the United States. I 
think he would set the girls crazy, but I suppose you have 
violinists enough and to spare over there this season. If 
not, Ican send you over a few, but not Petschnikoff. We 
can't spare him. abe S 

If for no other reason than for the sake of variety in this 
violinistic week I welcomed on Friday night the second 
symphony evening of the Royal Orchestra, which again 
and for the last time was given at Kroll’s, the tasty audi- 
torium of which operatic establishment was filled to over- 
flowing. 

Hofkapellmeister Weingartner, upon the united represen- 
tations of the press, had relented somewhat from his 
austere classicism, and gave for the first half of the inter- 
esting program Schumann’s Genoveva overture and 
Christian Sinding’s D minor symphony. The overture 
lacked imromanticism of reading, and consequently of re- 
production. Weingartner has not entered into the poetry 
of the true Schumann spirit ; he is entirely too realistic, too 
Schnetdig, | might almost say too military. The beautiful 
horn episode broke in upon the audience with the clang of a 
military fanfare, and the whole overture was kept in too 
fierce colors. 

The same and in many instances even more fins de- 
fect pervaded the entire performance of Sinding’s sym- 
phony. The work itself was a novelty for Berlin, though 
in New York you heard it two seasons ago at one of the 
Philharmonic concerts under Seidl (if I mistake not). 
For that reason I don’t need to go into particulars about 
the work, nor should I like toclash with my opinion against 
those expressed in Tue Musicat Courter at the time of the 
New York production. I believe, however, that I am safe 
in saying that the sombre but highly dramatic first move- 
ment in D minor and the third in F major (a most brilliant 
scherzo with an exquisite trio in B flat) are really musically 
important as well as inspired creations. Some may object 
to the Scandinavian’s overuse of the Northern colors and 
harmonic characteristics as well as an overdose of synco- 
pation which at moments almost make you lose the sense 
of the right rhythm, but on the whole these two move- 
ments are really big in idea as well as in carrying out. But 
the stupendousness is not heightened in effect if the con- 
ductor makes the entire orchestra blow or scrape their 
heads off on every possible occasion. 

The slow movement in G minor is more philosophic 
than tender, and consequently it lacks in inspiration. So 
does the finale, which is highly interesting, however, on 
account of the skill of musical workmanship displayed in 
it. The symphony as a whole creates a very strong im. 
pression, and one of such pronounced mental coherence that 
it seems to have been conceived and carried out zm eznem 
Gusse. 

The modest and very diffident composer was present to 





enjoy the performance, and he was brought upon the plat- 


form in triumph a couple of times after each of the four 
movements. Sinding is one of three artificially gifted 
brothers, of whom one is a painter of northern landscapes 
and the other one a sculptor of great strength, whose group 
Zwei Menschen (two human beings) created quite a sensa- 
tion at the Berlin Exhibition of last year. 

The Beethoven Egmont overture began the second half 
of the program and this classic specimen of music, about 
the proper conducting of which Weingartner devotes some 
space in his new pamphlet On Conducting, he tore to 
shreds so unmercifully that he in turn was torn to shreds 
by many of the Berlin critics. It served him right. The 
audience, however, applauded most vociferously, as it does 
at most anything Weingartner conducts, for he is just now 
very much en vogue and the idol of Berlin’s most fashion- 
able concert audience. The military spirit and accentua- 
tions might have seemed very 4 frofos in the closing num- 
ber of the program to Haydn's “ military” symphony, if 
such an interpretation did not seriously militate against the 
true style and spirit of old papa Haydn. He certainly did 
not dream of such glaring trumpet sounds and such violent 
outbursts of the instruments of percussion as our Herr 
Hofkapellmeister forces from the Royal Orchestra forces 
on the slightest forte provocation. 


I pass over the Lieder Abend of Gustav Borchers, of 
Leipsic, which took place in Bechstein Hall on Saturday 
night, without much comment, as the singer has only a col- 
orless tenor voice without much timbre or power of ex- 
pression. In his program, however, I noticed with interest 
Ferdinand Pfohl's Lunar Roundelays, phantastic scenes 
from Albert Giraud’s fanciful Pierrot Lunaire, which have 
been translated into German by Otto Erich Hartleben, The 
episodes chosen for composition from the somnambulistic 
clowns imaginations are entitled Elegy, The Soul in the 
Violin, The Moon’s White Blossoms, and a Humoreske in 
which the clown essays to brush from his harlequin dress 
the chalk mark which he imagines is spoiling it, but which 
is in reality a moonbeam falling on Pierrot through the 
branches of a tree. 

** *# 

Nolens volens, I am quickly forced to return to the vio- 
linists, as one more of them, Miss Rosa Hochmann, made 
her appearance here on Saturday night at the Singakad- 
emie. On account of the above mentioned song recital I 
missed, not unwillingly, the Bruch C minor concerto, al- 
though I would fain have heard the overture to Goetz’s 
Taming of the Shrew, which the Philharmonic Orchestra 
played under Professor Mannstaedt's direction as an intro- 
duction to the concert. 

From Miss Hochmann, who is a Russian young lady and 
is reputed to be the best pupil of that excellent teacher, 
Concertmaster Gruen, of Vienna, I heard the adagio in F 
from Spohr's ninth violin concerto, Schumann’s Garten 
melodie and Am Springbrunnen, and lastly Wieniawski's 
D minor violin concerto. As Miss Hochmann’s appear- 
ance was preceded by a good deal of réclame from Vienna, 
my expectations were pretty high, and I can only say that 
they were just about realized, but by no means surpassed. 
She is aconscientious, painstaking, but hardly an extraor- 
dinary, performer, and if anything she seemed to me 
lacking in temperament. If the almost inevitable com- 
parison between her and Miss Schwabe would have to be 
drawn, I doubt not that it would on the whole turn ont, 
and not inconsiderably either, in favor of the young Berlin 


violinist. eee 


The one event of the week which above all others will 
interest the readers of this paper is the success—an unquali- 
fied and a most hearty and unanimous one—which Mary 
Howe achieved on Sunday night at Kroll’s, on the occasion 
of her début as Zuwcza with the Royal Opera. Of the fact 
itself I have apprised you already by cable, and I can only 
add a few particulars. The house was sold out to the very 
last seat, and among the audience I noticed a great many 
Americans. Miss Howe, who looked as charming as pos- 
sible in her own native beauty and in her costly French 
costumes, sang the first two acts in German, and although 
the strangeness of the surroundings (she not having been 
on the operatic stage for over seven years), as well as the 
difficulty of the language, seemed to be somewhat of a 
fetter to the full display of her vocal powers, she neverthe- 
less created a most profound and decifledly favorable im- 
pression. 

The mad scene of the third act, however, which our 
lovely countrywoman sang in the language in which it was 
composed, viz., in Italian, carried the audience with it and 
such storms of applause broke forth at the end of the act 
that Miss Howe, who had been called several times after 
each of the preceding acts, had to again and again appear 
before the curtain and bow her thanks. Such perfect 
vocalization as in the duet with the flute, such sweetness, 
clearness and purity of voice, together with flawless intona- 
tion and a rare flexibility as well as resonance in the 
very highest notes (upto E in alt) have not been heard 
since the palmiest days of Etelka Gerster. That this is not 
only my own, perhaps a trifle prejudiced, opinion, but the 
verdict of the entire Berlin press with a unanimity which 





so far I have not yet seen equaled here, I prove by the fol- 
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lewing translations of the criticisms from some of yester- 


day's papers : 
TRANSLATIONS. 

Qur interest was first of all centred in Miss Mary Howe. This ar- 
tist is not unknown to us, She sang—if we are not mistaken—some 
five or six years ago on the Kroll’s stage and two years ago in the 
Singakademie. Her voice is delicate and not large, but seems most 
extraordinarily adapted to soft and airy heights. At first some tones 
seemed colorless, and her voice lacked carrying power and warmth, 
but the third act—the mad scene—showed the artist to possess a sur- 
prisingly perfect method, and her correct and finished performance 
was one that enables her to stand on equal footing with Marcella 
Sembrich and Etelka Gerster, whose phenomenal interpretation and 
technical virtuosity we have not forgotten. Miss Howe met with 
stormy applause during and at the close of the performance.—Loka/ 
Anseiger 





On Sunday, October 20, Mary Howe sang Lucia at the Royal Opera, 
and had a most brilliant success in the mad scene of the third act. 
All, without exception, joined in the tempest of applause. The 
crowd at the ticket office was unusually large. It was said that all 
the Americans in Berlin were there, However that may be, the 
singer merited her applause. Her head tones in the highest register 
were even sweeter than the tones of the accompanying flute. Noth- 
ing marred the perfect grace and delicacy of her trills. Since Miss 
Howe’s last appearance here her art has greatly developed. Her 
personality is most charming. 
lace herself as our singers do is a great gain to the art of singing, 
and we advise our German singers to follow her example. We must 
go back many years, to the time of Gerster and Wachtel, to find a 
performance of Lucia to compare with the one of last Sunday.— 
National Zeitung. 


Mary Howe, an American singer with a very winning presence, 
who has sung in Berlin on several occasions, isa thoroughly finished 
artist. Her high, clear soprano is so perfectly schooled that she finds 
absolutely no difficulty in the virtuoso passages which are so numer- 
ous in Lucia. The singer showed herself to her best advantage in 
the mad scene, in which the human voice is brought into direct com. 
petition with the flute, for fifty years or more the piéce de résistance 
of all prima donnag. The clearness of her technic, her attack and her 
breathing were exemplary, and her great beauty of tone was every- 
where noticeable. She sang her music correctly beyond fault, with a 
pure, clear and correct method, brilliant execution, and with warmth 
of feeling. She was called before the curtain several times.—/os?. 





The réle of Lucia in Donizetti’s opera of the same name was sung 
by Mary Howe in Kroll’s Theatre last Sunday evening. She is not 
unknown te the Berliners, and especially to the visitors of Kroll's. 
Several years ago she sang in the same place and awakened bright 
hopes for the future, which have now been fulfilled. To be sure her 
voice is not large, but it is clear and firm and pure and sweet in the 
upper register. Her virtuoso accomplishments in the scene with the 
flute called forth a storm of applause more enthusiastic than at any 
other time of the opera. 

Even Herr Goetz, whose performance of Edgardo was most excel- 
lent, did not meet with such applause.—Ferliner Fremdenblatt. 





When the curtain fell we felt that we had again had an opportunity 
of hearing exquisite singing.—Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 





Miss Mary Howe, an American whose voice has been cultivated in 
the Italian school, sang as a guest some time ago in Kroll’s and be- 
came known to us then as an excellent artist. The impression which 
she made last Sunday evening was a great one. In her singing in 
the first acts there was a certain lack of confidence noticeable, which 
was perhaps due to nervousness; but in the decisive scene of the 
third act her Lucia assumed great importance. Her voice guined 
power and beauty and gave evidence of an artistic training which 
overcame all difficulties with the most perfect ease. The last part of 
her performance was unquestionably a tremendous success, and the 
audience showed their enthusiasm and approval in bursts of stormy 
applause. In the first acts Miss Howe employed the German text 
and sang in Italian, with which she is more familiar, only in the so- 
called mad scene of the third act.—Sérsen Courier. 





About two years ago Mary Howe was heard in a concert in the 
Singakademie and made the very favorable impression that, though 
somewhat cold, she was an extraordinarily cultivated coloratura 
singer. 

When she appeared before the Berlin public last evening as Lucia 
in Donizetti's opera of the same name, at first she hardly did herself 
justice through nervousness, albeit most warmly received by the 
audience. 

Her mad scene, however, was a masterpiece. Her voice whs as 
clear as a bell up tohigh E. The staccati passages and the trills in 
the highest register to which Miss Howe treated the audience inthe 
flute duo could not be performed more perfectly. The crowded 
house rendered its thanks to the singer for this remarkable perform- 
ance through a storm of applause that called her repeatedly before 
the curtain.—Berliner Tageblatt. 





Last evening the Royal Opera introduced to the audience in the 
Kroll's Theatre a new star, of whom we have preserved a pleasant 


That the American lady does not | 
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memory from former times. The American singer, Miss Mary Howe, 
who sang the title réle in the opera of Lucia, sang as a very young 
“débutante” in several rerformances in the summer season at 
Kroll’s in the spring of the year 1888, and showed herself then to be a 
very promising, if rather unfinished, artist. Last night the artist 
made her greatest success in the mad scene, in-which she used the 
Italian text, with which she is very familiar. She delighted the 
audience by her steady, fluent coloratura and by her pure intonation 
in the cadenza with flute obligato; even her acting, which had up to 
this time been strictly conventional, here betrayed genuine sympathy 
for her part.—Berliner Borsenzeitung. 

Lucia, which had not been given by the Royal Opera 
personnel for several years, was put on with an extra good 
cast, albeit with a trifle overhurried and consequently not 
sufficient preparation, so that the ensemble under the 
weak conductorship of Mr. Steinmann left much to be de- 
sired. This cannot be said, however, of the soloists; for 
Goetz, who likewise appeared ‘‘as guest,” was in excel- 
lent voice, and played the part of Edgardo with vigor and 
averve quite unusual with the lyric tenors of the Italian 
school who represent the part. Bulay, Philipp, Moedlinger 
and Miss Deppe completed a cast which showed to advan- 
tage in the fine sextet, the most beautiful page ever scored 


by Donizetti. eee 


Last night’s Lieder Abend, by Ernst Otto Nodnagel, 
with the assistance of Frau Prof. Marie Schmidt-Koehne, 
in Bechstein Hall, was chiefly noticeable on account of the 
interesting modern program prepared for the occasion. 
Nodnagel, a composer-baritone, is well known for his 
efforts in introducing to the public songs by comparatively 
unknown or young composers who have a right to be 
heard. It is to be regretted that his vocal organ, which is 
not one of the most pleasing, does not keep pace with his 
fine musicalintentions and recherché musical taste. Of his 
partner I can speak with less reserve as far as vocal ma- 
terial is concerned, and her singing, too, is quite artistic. 
For those who are interested in modern song literature I 
append the program : 


Duette— 
SAPST VOTTO es rccccrcscnccrcccccvcccccsevossesces seceseceeseJ- Haydn 
Zwiegesang Mignons und des Harfners................ F. Schubert 
Pitt amabile belta aus, Giulio Cesare................. G. F. Handel 
Lieder— 
Mit einem Strauss, op. 16, No. 4,.......scseeeeeeeeeeessAlex, Ritter 
La nonne et la fleur. op. 4, No. 2..... anise gercdacsepapes .Fr. Klose 
Meine Braut, op. 13, No. 2............ seeccececeesess FP. Weingartner 


ssedadacesedeonyeebucesssubannanin -....-Herm. Behn 


Unruhige Nacht 


Lieder— 
Der Nussbaum, op. 25, No. 3.......+++++ bible cbs cde . .R. Schumann 
Sterne mit den goldnen Fiisschen, op. 90, No. 1........... R. Franz 
WOR crpccccasenscoccesespars catgenchs aneeen E. Humperdinck 


Abends (Manuskr.)....... i 

Ganz leise, op. 14, No. 2.. f 
Duette— 

Im Mondschein, op. 74, No. 1........+ ebasoodese H. v. Herzogenberg 

Liebesprobe, op. 6, No. 1............ 1 











Der beste Liebesbrief, op. 6, No. 2.. [ seeererereeeeee .P Cornelius 
Hans und Grete, op. 38, No. 3..... Seidcocbecs anedcovece Wilh. Berger 
Ungeducket Lieder und Gesinge— 

Vergangenheit....... Poseecrcerescovscccceeves +eeeeeB. Weingartner 
Hin Spielmann .........cccccccccscccscccevscvccecens Max Schillings 
Da du mich einmal gefunden (Manuskr.)............. Ernst Tiesler 
Gesellenlied...........cccceseceees oenrvecvece éevvavencdcs Hugo Wolf 
Lyrische Rezitative und Skizzen...........++++. -+ EB. O. Nodnagel 

Darf er herein, op. 5, No. 4.......... 

Ob Dein ich bin, op. 20, No. 2....... ) 

Sternschnuppe, op. 15, No. 3......... 

Mir traumte von einem Kénigskind, i (Manuskr.) 

Op. Bl, NO. B.cesseccovecsovovsceosess 
Allerseelen, op. 10, No. 8.......sccccesreeees phacbnes ccoens R. Strauss 
In dem Schatten meiner Locken........... Hugo Wolf 
Gestandnis, op. 21, No. 2(Manuskr.)..... phasebdasec E. O. Nodnagel 
Schlagende Herzen, op. 29, No. 1 (meu)............... Rich. Strauss 
An Beatin Dinan bs: vsssssserenAPnold Mendelssohn 
Zut Maienzeit.......... ee 
se * 


I come now tothe last of the Mohicans—beg pardon, 
violinists, at least as far as the present budget is concerned, 
and this time I shall turn the tables on the well-known say- 
ing and will call him the last as well as the least. Carl 
Prill, concertmaster and violin virtuoso, who played at the 
Singakademie last night, was thoroughly disappointing in 
style and even in technic, for which he claims some repu- 
tation. Maybe he happened to be in bad form and that 





this was an unfortunate exception, but the fact remains he 
played very badly for one of his pretensions. The program 
comprised again, and for the third time within these last 
four or five days, the Bruch concerto in G minor, the two 
Beethoven romanzas in F and G, the Ernest Othello fan- 
tasy, and, as a novelty and the only thing that drew 
me to the Singakademie, the new violin concerto in D 
major, op. 68, by August “Klughardt, court conductor at 
Dessau. This work was likewise somewhat of a disap- 
pointment to me, for, although it is not a bad work as vio- 
lin concertos go nowadays, I must confess that, judged 
from other works of Klughardt, I had expected more. 
Maybe I am too exacting, but the fact remains that the 
first and last movements struck me as kapellmeister music 
of little more than the approved kind, and I can make an ex- 
ception only in the case of the slow movement in D minor, 
which, after an introductory recitative of no meaning, blos- 
soms out into an adagio with a strong, beautiful theme, 
and carried up to a fine musical climax. The orchestration 
is good throughout, but at times curiously Beethovenish, 
and the whole concerto is laid out on classical lines, not 
disdaining even a Mendelssohnian flavor at odd moments, 
but—the ideas, where are the musical thoughts? Klug- 
hardt conducted his work in person and was, as well as 
the performer of the solo part, honored with the applause 
of a good sized audience. o. 


The Royal Opera House, which has been redecorated, wil 
be reopened with a performance of Beethoven's Fidelio to- 
morrow night, when both the Emperor and Empress are to 
be present. Kroll’s will be retained for the present also on 
Sundays, when operatic performances will be given there 
in the afternoon, and in the evening at the Royal Opera. 
Imagine two operatic performances on Sundays, while you 
have none at all! For the first matinée Hansel and Gretel 
will be given, which scored such a fiasco in New York re- 
cently. If you will remember I predicted this fiasco in my 
report of the Berlin premiére. Americans lack too much in 
naiveté to be able to take kindly to German children fairy 
tales. eee 

Eugen d’Albert has just finished a new opera entitled 
Gernot, libretto by Kastropp, which work is now being 
* advance boomed” in the German papers. With the assist- 
ance of his bride, the opera singer Hermine Finck, d’Al- 
bert recently gave a sketch of his new opera at the piano 
to Arthur Smolian, who writes in glowing terms about 
it to the Karlsruhe Zeztung. 

' 77 

A telegram from Mannheim informs me of the great suc- 
cess our American soprano Miss Louisa Nikita achieved 
there last night in the part of Mignon. 

seen 

The German premiére of Ratcliff will take place at Stutt- 
gart under Mascagni’s direction next Sunday night. Count 
Hochberg, Director Pierson, Mr. Hugo Bock and a few 
other Berlin gentlemen interested in Mascagni will attend 
the performance. eee 

Wm. Lavin, the American tenor, and husband of Mary 
Howe, can well say that it never rains but it pours. 
Scarcely had he signed his new contract with the Berlin 
Royal Opera to begin singing in German next January, 
when he received an offer from Brussels to sing in Hu- 
guenots, Aida, La Juive, Prophéte and a few other operas 


in French at the Monnaie Theatre. 
ss 


Piano recitals are announced from London by the Misses 
Sutro, to take place in St. James’ Hall to-morrow and on 
November 6 and 20, and by Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Peter- 
sen, to be given in Steinway Hall on November 27 and De- 
cember 4, while Mile. Marie Panthis, the charming Paris 
pianist, writes to me that she will give a concert with or- 
chestra and two piano recitals in Berlin by the end of Feb- 
ruary or beginning of next March. 

“an # 

The Aibl Successors publishing firm, of Munich, sends 

me the orchestral score of Mr. Richard Strauss’ latest com- 








4m Hmormous Success! 
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position, entitled .Tyll Eulenspiegel. The score is one of 
the most difficult and complex I ever saw. As the work 
will soon be performed by both the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Nikisch’s, and by the Royal Orchestra, under Wein- 
gartner’s direction, I prefer to pronounce upon the 
novelty upon a good hearing rather than from a poor read- 
ing. From S. Fischer, the Berlin publisher, I received 
Weingartner’s treatise On Conducting. After perusal I 
shall forward it to the ‘‘ Raconteur,” who will deal with it 
in his most approved and interesting fashion. 
** * 


The callers at this office last week were: Mr. Percy L. 
Atherton, composer and organist; Miss Laura H. Weeks, 
from Columbus, Ohio; Miss Elizabeth Boyd, from North 
Adams, Mass., who is studying violin here with Professor 
Wirth, while her sister is studying the piano with Professor 
Barth, and Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist. 

O. F. 








Trials of a Nonentity. 


[Adapted from the French of Henri Boyer.] 


1 gate RHODIE, first violin at the Ambigu Comi- 

que, was one of those obscure individuals, regular as a 
clock in their habits, who lead a réserved kind of existence 
and whose ambition is limited to maintaining themselves 
in the position which brings them in their daily bread. 

He occupied a modest apartment in the Rue Nollet, 
Batignolles, which was kept in order by Marianne, a worthy 
girl. who from long service had become as methodical in 
her ways as her master. She knew exactly at what hour 
the latter would return from the theatre, and his supper 
was always ready to the minute. 

One night, however, his customary chop was missing. 
So was Marianne. The next day passed, and the next, and 
still Marianne failed to put in an appearance. What had 
become of her? He could not even conjecture. His vexa- 
tion gave place to uneasiness, and his uneasiness to alarm. 

On the second day he resolved to question the concierge. 
The amiable Cerebus gruffly replied that he was not her 
keeper, that he had not seen the girl, and, for that. matter, 
did not want to. 

Jean Rhodie was, by degrees, getting accustomed to the 
disagreeable necessity of having to take his meals in a res- 
taurant, when an incident occurred that furnished a fresh 
subject of discussion to the gossips of the street, who were 
beginning to forget all about Marianne’s mysterious dis- 
appearance. 

One morning the concierge read the following paragraph 
in one of the daily papers: 

‘The body of a fair haired and somewhat stout young 
woman, evidently a servant, was taken out of the Seine at 
Courbevoie yesterday. It was attired in a servant’s white 
fulled cap, black bodice, pink fichu, green skirt and thick 
laced shoes. Inthe pocket a purse containing 2 frs. was 
found. There being nothing by which the body could be 
identified, it was sent to the morgue.” 

Seized with a dark presentiment, the concierge clambered 
on to an omnibusand went to the morgue. Thereupon one 
of the slabs he recognized, or thought he recognized, the 
servant of Jean Rhodie. Although the features were de- 
composed by the long sojourn of the body in the water, the 
concierge, with the perspicacity habitual in those who 
exercise his profession, had no doubt about the matter. A 
suspicion which he had long entertained was thus suddenly 
confirmed—Rhodie had murdered his servant. The thing 
was now to get the murderer to confess, 

Before setting the formidable machinery of justice in 
motion, the concierge brusquely stopped his lodger as the 
latter entered the house, and thrust the paragraph under 
his nose. The effect expected was obtained—the violinist 
incontinently collapsed with a smothered groan. 

The next day Rhodie was taken before the examining 
magistrate, when an incident, frequent enough in criminal 
proceedings, occurred. The accused was so troubled that 
he did nothing but contradict himself, and was utterly un- 


able to account for his time on the day of the girl's dis- 
appearance. 

Two months later he was brought up for trial before the 
Assize Court. There was no material proof, but the cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him was overwhelming. 

The Attorney-General insinuated that the callous wretch 
—indicating the accused—could have but one reason for 
wishing to get rid of the young servant who had lived with 
him for a certain number of years. 

The argument produced a profound impression upon the 
minds of the twelve good men and true of the jury, who 
had been previously greatly moved at the sight of the 
clothing of the victim spread out on the table of the court 
as pieces A conviction. 

The president of the court, who was somewhat of a 
novice, floundered through the interrogation, mystifying 
with himself the prisoner to such an extent that the latter 
began to ask himself at last whether he was not really 
guilty of the crime with which he was charged. A little 
more and he would have confessed to it. 

The counsel for the defense was little better than the 
president of the court. He did more harm than good to 
his client. The consequence was that, although a long 
string of witnesses testified ad nauseam to the qualities of 
heart and mind of the prisoner, the jury, presided over by 
a pork butcher of the Rue Rochechouart, brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty upon the chief count of the indictment. As re- 
gards the questions of circumstances, extenuating or other- 
wise, &c., they were so muddled that they ended by find- 
ing the prisoner at once guilty and not guilty. 

The president naturally requested the jury to retire and 
agree upon a verdict more compatible with common sense ; 
and when the jury, vexed and terrified at the same time, 
returned into court they replied in the affirmative to all the 
questions put to them and remained mute as regarding ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

The president of the court, rather surprised at this un- 
looked for success—for, as everybody knows, the carrying 
of a death sentence against a prisoner does more for a 
judge than all the recommendations in the world—con- 
demned Jean Rhodie to death. 

The prisoner sank back in the arms of the gendarmes, 
and was carried out of court, while the jury, horrified at a 
sentence which they had never expected, took counsel with 
the prisoner's advocate, immediately signed an appeal for 
mercy, and returned home with the blissful satisfaction 
born of the consciousness that they had done their duty. 

The President of the Republic, on the strength of the ap- 
peal from the jury, commuted the sentence to penal servi- 
tude for life, and Rhodie was conyeyed to the Isle de Ré, 
pending the departure of the first convict ship to New 
Caledonia. At first he was dazed, but he gradually recov- 
ered his senses. The verdict he regarded as monstrous, 
but little by little he became reconciled to the fait accom- 
pli, and if a sentiment of bitterness remained in his heart 
it was against the concierge, primary cause of all his mis- 
fortune. 

If ever he came across him, he told himself as he 
clenched his fists, what a revenge he would take! How 
could a man condemned to penal servitude for hfe hope 
ever to be able to take revenge upon his enemy ? It mat- 
ters not; ‘* hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

Jean Rhodie passed his spare time in prison in com- 
posing a grand opera, in five acts, entitled The Golden 
Fleece, and three years after his arrival in the isle des 
Pins, where he had been relegated, and where he enjoyed 
almost absolute liberty, he was enabled to put in execution 
a scheme which he had long caressed. This scheme was 
the foundation of a school of music reserved for certain 
categories of the natives. 

Rhodie was at once director and secretary, professor of 
harmony, fugue, counterpoint, solfeggio and, naturally, of 
the violin. A burglar, who possessed some talent’ as a 
clarinetist, was placed in charge of the wind instrument 
class ; and an ex-notary, forger and dramatic author was 
exclusively charged with the declamation section. 

Some of the natives had splendid bass voices, and a little 


girl, Meoka-Liki, gave fair promise of becoming a second 
Patti. 

Jean Rhodie, happy in his enterprise, had passed five 
years teaching the natives of the {le des Pins the gentle 
art of music, when one day the commissary of police at 
Nice received a visit from a young woman who appeared 
to be a prey to violent grief. She explained between her 
sobs that she had been abandoned by her master and mis- 
tress and was absolutely penniless. She had been abroad 
with them for several years, and on their return to Nice 
they had turned her out. 

The young woman was none other than Marianne, Jean 
Rhodie’s missing servant. Her strange conduct and dis- 
appearance, which had had such disastrous consequences 
for the violinist, are easily explained. She was in love with 
a valet in the service of rich foreigners, who resided in the 
Plaice Monceau. Suddenly the foreigners took their de- 
parture. What were the lovers to do? Fortune came to 
their aid. On the day previous to that fixed for leaving 
Paris a kitchenmaid’s place became vacant. Marianne 
was accepted, and, leaving several months’ pay behind her, 
went off without notifying Rhodie, in order to escape from 
his remonstrances. 

She had intended to write, but had put it off and put it 
off, till finally she never wrote at all. Now, however, that 
sie found herself in Nice, abandoned by her lover, without 
parents and without friends, she thought of her former 
master, and begged to be sent to Paris. 

The commissary acceded to her request after vainly try- 
ing for a week to find her a place. . The money for her fare 
was advanced out of the public funds on condition that it 
should be reimbursed upon her arrival.. On reaching the 
capital, Marianne at once hastened to the Rue Nollet. Not 
only was the concierge no longer there, but her master had 
disappeared, and none of the lodgers knew anything about 
him, In the height of her perplexity she was sent for by 
the commissary of police of the quarter, who demanded the 
sum due from her to the state. 

She was, of course, unable to pay. 

“Then,” said the commissary, ‘‘ you will have to go to 
prison for fifteen days for defaulting the state.” 

The terrified girl bust into tears. ‘‘Ah!” she exclaimed, 
‘if only my old master had been here he would have 
saved me.” 

‘** Your old master! 
missary. 

“Why, M. Jean Rhodie, of course, with whom I served 
for over five years.” 

‘*Hold hard!” exclaimed the magistrate, tapping his 
forehead. He thought a while, and then the circumstances 
of Jean Rhodie’s trial and condemnation came back to him, 

‘* So you were Jean Rhodie’s servant!" he exclaimed. 

** Yes, sir." 

** And you are not dead?” 

** Dead? No!” 

‘Then tell me where you went toand what you have 
been doing since you left Paris.” 

‘** Well,” said the commissary, after listening to her story, 
‘*your precipitate departure was the cause of an innocent 
man’s condemnation.” And he told her the whole history 
of Jean Rhodie’s trial and conviction. 

Marianne’s astonishment and grief can be imagined. 

The commissary of the Batignolles quarter was an ener- 
getic and enterprising functionary. He went to work to 
obtain Jean Rhodie’s liberation, and after months of hard 
work, in which he was aided assiduously by Rhodie’s 
remorseful counsel, who had given up the bar and 
made a fortune as a soap boiler, the barriers of red tape 
were surmounted and Jean Rhodie was sent back to France 
a free man, after serving ten years in the distant convict 
settlement. 

Will it be believed? He was almost sorry at his release. 
What would become of his school of music, in which he 
took such pride? What would become of his favorite 
pnpil, Meoka-Liki? 

However, he returned to Paris and found his servant 
Marianne, but was unable to ascertain the whereabouts of 


What master?” queried the com- 
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his concierge. Was his vengeance, over which he had 
brooded for so many years, then to escape him? 

Jean Rhodie has resumed his former mode of life. Re- 
installed in his apartment in the Rue Nollet, he again occu- 
pies the post of first violin at the Ambigu-Comique. But 
the unhappy fellow has two secret griefs — the Golden 
Fleece has not yet been staged, and he has never been able 
to lay hands upon his concierge.—New York Recorder. 
|’ is to be feared that the jealousy which, with 

some honorable exceptions, is so characteristic of the 
genus irrctabile of musicians is ingrained in the artistic 
temperament. Certain it is that this resentment of rivalry 
is to be found even in the earliest ages, and plays a notable 
part in Greek mythology. Apollo, we need hardly remind 
our readers, was quite the first wzr/uoso of his time. We 
may remark parenthetically that he is generally repre- 
sented with long hair, and doubtless set the fashion 
adopied by celebrated instrumentalists down to the pres- 
ent day. 

Apollo’s position was so well established that he might 
have been supposed to care little what provincial musical 
critics said about his performances. But, unfortunately, 
this was not so. A certain Phrygian millionaire, Midas by 
name, who rather fancied himself as a patron of the arts, 
had the imprudence to assert that Pan was superior to 
Apollo in singing and playing upon the fiute. What prob. 
ably annoyed Apollo so much in this comparison was the 
fact that, whereas he was a singularly handsome specimen 
of manly beauty, Pan was a monster in appearance, his 
complexion being ruddy, his nose flat, and his legs, tail and 
feet those of a goat. 

Anyhow, Apollo was so indignant at Midas’s remarks 
that he then and there changed his ears into those of an 
ass, to show his ignorance and stupidity. Apollo’s behavior 
in the famous case of Marsyas was even more indefensible. 
Marsyas was the Taffanel of ancient Phrygia, where he en- 
joyed such a reputation for his performances on the flute 
that he was generally considered to have been the inventor 
of it. There is another story, it is true, of his finding the 
instrument when Minerva had thrown it aside on account 
of the distortion of her face when she played upon it, a pro- 
ceeding which will doubtless seem very childish to the 
ladies who affect woodwind instruments in our own days. 
Anyhow, Marsyas carried his virtuosity to such a pitch 
that he finally challenged Apollo to a trial of his skill as a 
musician. 

The god accepted, and an eisteddfod was held at Nysa, 
at which the Nine Muses acted as adjudicators. The re- 
sult was, of course, a foregone conclusion, though even the 
supporters of Apollo admitted that the victory long hung 
in the balance. But Apollo, we regret to say, was not con- 
tent with his success, for he promptly seized his unfortu- 
nate antagonist, tied him to a tree and flayed him alive. 
The story that it had been mutually agreed upon before- 
hand that whoever was defeated should be flayed by the 
conqueror was obviously fabricated by Apollo to palliate 
his conduct. But he never denied having carried out this 
savage act of vengeance on his inoffensive confrére, and 
we read that at Marsyas’s birthplace his skin ‘‘ was sus- 
pended in the public place in the form of a bladder or foot- 
ball.” Thus the veracious and circumstantial Lempriére, 
who omits to mention whether the football was of the 
Rugby or Association form. 

We have been at pains to set forth this melancholy his- 
tory at some length, since it serves to show that even in 
the golden age, when the gods mingled openly with man- 
kind, artistic rivalry was apt at times to disintegrate the 
equanimity ofthe most enlightened social circles. It is 
pleasant to think that, degenerate though Max Nordau 
would regard us in many ways, we do not now proceed to such 
extreme measures as those adopted by Apollo in the case of 
his unlucky rival. Illustrious performers do not flay their 
illustrious colleagues themselves ; they leave that to the 
critics, who, it must be admitted with a few exceptions, 





Jealousy and Genius. 


acquit themselves of the task with a good deal more tender- 
ness and consideration for their victims than was exhibited 
by their predecessors. 

And when public competition is engaged in, as at the 
Welsh eisteddfodau, it is no longer the defeated candidates 
who need fear for their skins. It is the adjudicators, like 
the football referees, who have much more cause for alarm 
lest the dissatisfaction of the populace should vent itself in 
personal violence. Now, when the Nine Muses formed the 
jury Lempriére does not mention that they displayed the 
slightest anxiety as to the manner in which the populace 
would accept their verdict. It will be admitted, then, that in 
their mutual attitude toward each other the vzrtuos? of to- 
day display a humaner spirit than in the days of Apollo and 
Marsyas. But it would be idle to contend that jealousy no 
longer exists. It is stated in a recent work on the Jrima 
donna that ‘tthe most adorable persons are sometimes 
treacherous, and the grzma donna in her dislike of rivalry 
resembles other artists. The great instrumental vir/uoso 
can no more brook successful competition than can the 
eminent vocalist.” 

This statement we shall examine later on. Meantime we 
may recall the anecdote quoted in the same work of a pian- 
ist who once went to the concert of a rival, and taking his 
seat in the front row applauded with enthusiasm all the 
most surprising passages in his rival's most difficult pieces. 
He did not, however, as he afterward explained, applaud 
the best executed passages, but only those in which he de- 
tected false notes! Both of these pianists are dead ; but 
whereas the critical one, Leopold de Meyer, is forgotten, 
the inaccurate performer, Rubinstein, is not likely soon to 
pass into oblivion. And Rubinstein, we may add, certainly 
showed no jealousy where his rival executants were con- 
cerned. He is reported to have said of Liszt that in com- 
parison with him he (Rubinstein) and all other pianists were 
mere woodchoppers ; and in his interesting dialogue on 
‘*Music and Musicians” describes him as ‘‘ unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable.” But then it must be added that Ru- 
binstein had the poorest possible opinion of Liszt as a com- 
poser, 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that instrumental- 
ists are capable of greater generosity in their appreciation 
of the talents of a rival than vocalists. The writer has con- 
stantly observed Sefior Sarasate applauding vigorously at 
concerts given by other violinists. He has dedicated one 
of his most ambitious compositions to Joachim, who, in his 
turn, is known to cherish the liveliest admiration for the 
“ fascinating Spanish fiddler.” as he called him. 

This is as it should be, and contrasts very agreeably 
with the gratuitous and ill mannered disparagement of the 
great German violinist recently indulged in by a former 
pupil of his, who has of late years achieved considerable 
success as a transcendental technician. But to the best of 
our belief no instance is on record of an operatic tenor 
who was on intimate or even cordial terms with another 
tenor. It is possible for a tenor to be enthusiastic about a 
bass, or for a soprano to admire a contralto. Indeed we 
believe that instances might be possibly found of a dra- 
matic soprano sincerely appreciating the talent of a light 
bravura singer. 

But to expect a tenor to love a tenor is to expect too 
much of frail human nature. Indeed, it has often seemed 
to us a merciful dispensation of Providerice that there never 
have been a brace of celebrated tenors who were brothers. 
Had such a pair existed, we feel certain that the inevitable 
rivalry would have led to some terrible domestic tragedy, 
say a duel, in which the only weapon allowed was the u¢ 
de poitrine. Happily this situation has never yet arisen. 
As for the prime donne there is the remarkable case of 
Malibran and Pauline Viardot-Garcia, though the latter was 
only fifteen at her sister's death. Still Malibran, as M. 
Legouvé tells us, had already foretold her younger sister’s 
brilliant success. But then there was only one Malibran 
and only one Viardot-Garcia, both of them women of 
genius and both void of the pettiness of prima-donna-dom. 
—The Musical Times. 


CG. W. Warren’s Twenty-Fifth Anni- 


versary. 
T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, in Stuyvesant square, 
was thronged one evening last week by those who 
wished to do honor to George William Warren, who has 
just completed a quarter of a century’s service as organist 
and choirmaster of St. Thomas's Church. 

The audience was largely composed of Mr. Warren's lay 
friends, who have listened to the music which he has con- 
ducted for many years, but there were also present in the 
auditorium many of his professional admirers and associ- 
ates. The occasion was primarily a demonstration of 
respect and admiration tendered by Mr. Warren's fellow 
workers in the field of devotional music. 

A special choir of some 200 voices was brought together, 
including the entire choirs of Trinity Church, Arthur H. 
Messiter, organist and choirmaster ; St. George’s Church, 
William S. Chester, organist and choirmaster ; St. Barthol- 
omew's Church, Richard Henry Warren, organist and 
choirmaster, and Mr. Warren’s own choir from St. Thomas: 
Church. 

Besides these choirmasters, William W. Rousseau, of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, of Troy, and Huntington Wood- 
man, of Brooklyn, were present and assisted in the ser- 
vice. 

As a composition of Mr. Warren's, a processional, was 
played the choir marched down the aisle, followed by 
Bishop Potter and others of the clergy, and all passed 
within the communion rail. 

The program for the evening, which was largely musical, 
was taken up in the following order : 

Psalter, Psalm cxv 


Anthem, Sing Praises Unto God 
Hymn 418, O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 


At the conclusion of the hymn Bishop Potter addressed 
the audience. He said it was befitting that one who stood 
on middle ground between the scientific musician and the 
less cultured auditor, one who was in touch and sympathy 
with each, should pay the deserved tribute to one who had 
done so much to further one branch of the service of the 
Church. 

At the conclusion of Bishop Potter’s address the musical 
service was resumed in the following order : 


Offertory anthem, The Crown is on the Victor’s Brow 
Ascription, Te Deum 
Recessional Hymn 466, Now Thank We All Our God 


The choir and clergy then slowly filed out. 

At the conclusion of the service some of Mr. Warren’s 
more intimate friends and many of his professional breth- 
ren gathered in the choir room ostensibly to congratulate 
the happy choirmaster on the events of the evening. 
Felicitations were being showered upon Mr. Warren from 
all sides, when Bishop Potter mounted a platform at one 
end of the room and called Mr. Warren to his side. 

‘*T deem it,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ an honor and a privilege 
to present to you this beautiful loving cup in behalf of your 
brother organists.”’ 

The cup is of silver, of simple design, standing about 10 
inches in height. It is inscribed: ‘* Presented to George 
William Warren, Mus. Doc., in commemoration of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as organist of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York city, by his brother organists, with their loving 
esteem and respect. 1870—1895.” 

Mr. Warren’s gratitude and appreciation were evident, 
and his grasp of his friends’ hands was as eloquent as his 
words were brief.—New York Times. 








Geneva.—The subscription concerts there begin No- 
vember 9. During the series there will appear Joachim 
and Auer, violin; Mlle. Laniszenka, MM. Griinfeld, Sauer 
and De Greef, piano; Hugo Becker, ’cello, and the Dutch 
Ladies’ Terzett, Corver, Snyders and De Jung. 

Paris Opera Comique.—The Minister of Fine 
Arts lately visited the Place Favart to see how the work at 
the new house was ing and to ask for some ex 
nation of the delay. The architect, M. Bernier, laid all the 
qlame on the contractor. The work is at a standstill. 
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8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS ELYSEE, 
PARIS, November 4, 


Please note change of address indicated at the head of 
this letter. Hereafter all communications intended for 
this department should be addressed there. 

That people should differ is reasonable; that anyone should hold 
his opinion to be all right, that of others all wrong, is idiotic. 

ETWEEN the man who says ‘‘Music was 
made to please people; what don’t please me ain't no 
good,” and the one who will leave the presence of a lover 
to hear a Bach fugue there is a gulf that cannot be bridged 
ina night. Time, growth and honesty are three planks 
indispensable in the making of the bridge. 

Discussion between the two is similar to that between 
the two boys who did not know that lobsters were nearly 
black before being boiled, and red afterward. The pecu- 
liar facts in the lobster case, and their ignorence of them, 
justified the boys in coming to blows. For the me-right- 
you-wrong polemics between people who have not only 
this anecdote but the experience of ages there is no 
excuse. 

The habit was no doubt contracted through theological 
teaching. The effort to sustain baseless logic gave rise to 
the baseless premise of ‘‘ Our truth the one truth and no 
other.” 

What a difference there would be in the speed of devel- 
opment in all departments if mothers and teachers and 
preachers and thinkers would only say to the respective 
groups gathered about their respective knees : 

‘* Now, my dears, remember, I am only telling you the 
best I know or that is known at present. But this wall, 
which to me and to many people is the boundary of this 
subject, is full of closed doors. Any of them is liable to 
open at any moment to let in new light and open new ter- 
ritory to view. Keep your eyes open and be in constant 
expectation of that new development.” 

Instead of that, mothers caution children against the 
‘** false prophets” (?) who will come to destroy the 
**truth” (7). Teachers assert boldly that there is no 
“truth” but what is found in the curriculum ; preachers 
pronounce hell and damnation for all who ever swerve 
from the ‘‘ truth” taught in that particular pulpit, and 
thinkers throw one another into prison—or disrepute. 

The result is timidity, dishonesty, bigotry, open rebellion, 
pain and constant new humiliations, for each separate set is 
obliged constantly to renounce faith, change opinion, alter 
standards and see destroyed the theories they have been 
declaring infallible. 

In masonry there is,I believe, a sort of provisionary 
measure common of leaving a sort of buttress or ridge pro- 
jecting from a wall, to which may be attached the new 
building or addition that may be found necessary. Why 
not leave anticipatory buttresses on our mental architec- 
ture? 

A hint to the wise, even music wise, is sufficient. 


PARIS OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 


Really young artists are justified by history in their 
hardy combat against adverse criticism. Onenever knows 
what good fortune may come to him when he is dead. 

When, just ninety years ago, the Symphonie hércique 
first ‘faced a frowning world” the papers vied with each 
other in seeing who could throw the straightest stone at 
the composition, just to show off their fine markmanship to 
each other. Not that they thought the composition ought 
to be killed, but that being critics they had to say some- 
thing about the new work. Not being musicians enough 
to see the good, they shifted around their poor trick phrases 
to shine the most brightly possible in stereotyped blame 
and scorn. One noted blusterer, whom the rest enviedfor 
his ‘“‘ immense authority,” declared the thing ‘‘ long and 
tiresome,” ‘* bizarre” and ‘‘ unsymmetrical,” and even lifted 
up his magnificent pen to advise Herr Beethoven hereafter 
to stop his eccentricities and model after the great sym- 
phonie master, Eber! ! 

‘*The great Eberl” is dead and buried and nobody even 
knows that he lived or died. The whole gang of penny-a- 
liners—pens, conceit and opinions—are likewise washed out 
of theearth. Herr Beethoven’s bizarre symphony was the 
gem of the Lamoureux opening concert on Sunday, and it 
is likely to remain a gem for another year. 

Madame Rosine Laborde said a very wise thing the other 
evening in speaking about schools of music. She said that 
one reason why the German school is one of the most im- 
portant in its influence is that it is essentially rhythmic ; 
that while others are led off by sentiment, impression, de- 
sire for novelty or effect, the Germans, being thorough 
music students and profound musicians, are always correct 
and always true totime and tempo. Exactness is a religion 
with them, and it is a good influence for all students. 

Of this theory possibly nobody living could be a better 
exponent than M. Lamoureux. He is exactitude, precision, 
correctness personified. In that sense he is a typical inter- 
preter of the school. The playing of the symphony was 
not the work of an orchestra—it was a work of art, a paint- 
ing hung before the ears. Some changes in the arrange- 
ment of his men, a decided space between the strings and 
wind instruments, and a border of violins alongside the 
brass, add to the variety of color this season, and dis- 
tribute the sounds in a most pleasing and effective 
manner. 

The Goldmark Sappho Overture, which is not an overture 
to a play but a symphonic development of the pathetic 
Grecian legend ; the Gwendoline Overture by Chabrier ; 
the Huldigungs Marsch ; Lalo’s Sérénade de Namouna and 
Armor, by Sylvio Luzzari, were other works on the program. 

This last was an extremely interesting piece of tone 
painting. It is the prelude of the first act of a drama taken 
from the Legends of the Knights of the Round Table. 

It seems that the Sacred Crown of King Arthur has 
since his death been kept by the Korriganes in a savage 
land in mid ocean. The Chevalier Armor takes upon 
himself to get it back. In order to accomplish this he is 
obliged to brave the physical terrors of the sea, war, 
dangers, &c., and the still more difficult moral trials of 
temptation, enchantment and seduction by the charming 
little people. 

The prelude commences with the mysterious harmonies 
of the Korriganes, from which rises the sea motive, passing 
subtly from contrabasses to woods, thence to strings, and 
rising to a tumultuous explosion of the entire orchestra. 
Through some picturesque theme transformations this 
passes to the majestic motive of Armor, tracing its way 
from four horns through the complete series of wind instru- 
ments to the violins, where it seems literally to meet the 
Korriganes, dissolving and uniting in their weird harmonies, 
which again dissolve, leaving the great, dignified sea mo- 
tive alone in its monotonous solemnity. It was the first 
hearing of this work at the Lamoureux concerts. 

If one wants to see the power of persistent insistence in 
forming habit one must go to one of these concerts. From 
beginning to end of a rendition one would not know that 


there was a person in the immense hall, The whole mass 
of disorderly individuality, with the habits of all nations, is 
completely held in check by the unrelenting force of a 
standard set up by this artist-chef. 

“How could you look at a painting,” he says, “‘ witha 
stream of people passing back and forth before your eyes? 
Music is a picture, only many times more subtle, more in- 
tangible, more difficult to get at. It requires the closest 
attention, the most concentrated scrutiny. What can you 
do with sound disturbance and motion distractions inces- 
santly passing before you? You must be quiet to hear 
music.” 

And M. Lamoureux is not a man to say one thing and 

mean another. He is an artist of force and character. 
People are still in his hall, not only when pleased and held 
attentive, but whether pleased or not, out of courtesy and 
respect to the others, which is the secret to all polite- 
ness. 
What I want to know is what people do with their cough- 
ings and sneezings and snortings, so dear to them in other 
assemblies; and the rustling and shuffling and uneasiness 
supposed to be ‘‘ unavoidable” in other assemblies. When 
people do not know enough to be polite they ought to be 
made so bya strong hand. That they can be is proven 
here every Sunday. 

Mr. Lamoureux’s intention is to build or have built here 
a new theatre constructed after the mode! of that of Bay- 
reuth. The opening is expected in 1898, and the first work 
will be the Tetralogy, givenentire. The hall will possess a 
grand organ, which by a hydraulic machine may be moved 
on and off the stage at will. Who says that Paris is not 
awake, or, at least, awaking ! 

Speaking of motives, a French critic this week writes 
that Wagner never intended to represent persons by his 
Lettmotifs, but the sentiment or thought of which that per- 
son is the representative—war, religion, love, &c. 

Paris. 

Every year at this time it is decreed that the winning 
composition of the new Prix de Rome shall be played by 
grand orchestra before the Institute of France. As has 
been stated, a M. Letorey, a pupil of the Conservatoire and 
of Mr. Dubois, won the prize this year with a cantata, 
Clarisse Harlowe, after a poem by M. Edouard Noél. M. 
Bruneau finds grace and charm in the piece, an amiable 
duo after Lohengrin and a few bits of pretty instrumenta- 
tion, but regrets the excessive timidity, wisdom and 
reserve of the writing and the immense lack of the ardent 
melodic flame. In view of the Heroic Symphony incident 
and the fact that no two critics agree as to his value, the 
young man need not feel impressed by their comments one 
way or another. 

There is one thing that all this class of music is stamped 
with, that is, the impression that the composer never heard 
tt till after he had written it, The everyday composer 
writes to make “‘ a hit,” and searches among sound effects 
to get ‘‘something.” The real composer is mad with a 
musical thought, which he must say some way. Ordinary 
musicians do not have musical thoughts, because they do 
not care for thoughts one way or another. Their main 
thought, poor souls, is how to get on or get up. Not one 
in fifty of those who are publishing would trouble them- 
selves about the difference between patriotism and am- 
bition, let alone to feel indignation about it. Certainly not 
one ina hundred who would not prefer an emperor to a 
general, because he wasthe bigger man. Not so the writer 
of the Heroic Symphony! 

This is centennial week for the Institut de France. The 
program is worthy of the distinguished cause. Wednesday, 
a religious service in memory of the members of the In- 
stitute who have died since its foundation, to be celebrated 
at St. Germain-des-Prés, the oldest church in Paris, with 
the assistance of a bishop who is a member of the Acad- 
emy. Later a presentation and a reception of the associ- 
ate French and foreign correspondents, General Cesar Cui 
among them as correspondent from St. Petersburg. In the 
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evening a reception by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
M. Poincaré. Thursday, public concert at the Sorbonne. 
The overture of Méhul's Joseph, the first composer who 
had Academy recognition, given by artists of the Opéra; a 
fragment of the Mors et Vita of Gounod, the last composer 
associated with the musical department; speeches by Mr 
Thomas, president, and M. Jules Simon, secretary, of the 
Academy of Mora) and Political Science, compose the pro- 
gram. In the evening a banquet at the Hotel Continental. 

Friday, a representation at the Theatre Frangais, a piece 
by Moliére, and a poem by Sully-Prudhomme recited by 
Mounet-Sully, Inthe evening, reception by the President 
of the Republic. Saturday, visit to Chantilly, reception by 
the Dac d’Aumale. At the reception by the Minister .of 
Public Instruction all the priacipal artists of the two 
operas and the National Theatre were féted, among 
them Calyvé and Deloa, M. Faffanel conducted the 
orchestra. 

Three beliefs the lastitute will have to renounce before 
its next centennial, first, that only old people are wise ; 
second,that what has been should always be, simply because 
it has been ; and third, that childish red-tape is an element 
of progress ; also to change the ridiculous gender system 
of the French language. 

The Caanteurs de St. Gervais on All Saints’ Day will give 
the mass O quam gloriosum, by Vittoria, and many frag- 
ments of sixteenth century masters. At the mass given at 
the Church St. Ferdinand des Ternes on the death of young 
Mr. Mackay many artists of the Opera sang solos. The 
Syndicate of the Society of Authors, Composers and 
Editors has received six new beneficiaries this week; 
namely, MM. Joseph Luigini, Victor Bovery, Léon Lan- 
glois, Charles Malo, Alfred Lebeau and Raphael May. 
A splendid open air concert was given at the Place de 
VYOpéra to-day by the Marine Band, which came from 
Brest to Paris for the Madagascar fétes. 

The Marseillaise, Russian hymn, the Indian March from 
L'Africaine ; Ouvertures de Concert, Massenet ; of Samson 
et Dalila, Saint-Saénus ; Sigurd Reyer, and Chevalier Prin- 
temps by M. Farigoul, the director, were played. M. Pa- 
paix, of the Garde Républicaine Band, presented the visit- 
ing musicians with a superb wreath of flowers. There was 
much enthusiasm and the crowd was immense. 

A Mile. Nuovina takes Calvé’s place in La Navarraise. 
Itis not generally known that Calvé is one of the favored 
correspondents of the Queen of England. A mutual belief 
in occultism is, I believe, at the bottom of the friendship. 
Among society works recently presented have been 
Bianca Torella at Rouen and Falies d'Amour at Nice, by 
the Baroness Durand de Fontmagne, and Mazeppa, by the 
Countess de Grandval, at Cabourg. Piccolino, an opera in 
four acts, and La Penitente are also among the works of the 








latter. 

Musical movement is going on in the French provinces. 
Besides the musical societies at Lyons, Lille, Bordeaux, 
&c., written about some months ago, a tour of Parisian 
artists bas recently been made through Saint-Quentin, Va- 
lenciennes and Peronne, and a Société Symphonique has 
been added to the societies already at Niort. At Troyes, 
at Mulhouse and at Epernay the feeling is also alive. 

ARTISTS. 

Miss Sibyl Sanderson has had a triumphal rentrée in 
Romeo} et Juliette. People speak of her voice as very 
much improved. She has been taking daily vocal lessons 
for several months. She sings four engagements in Nice 
in the spring. Galli Marie, remembered in Paris as the 
incarnation of Mignon, Carmen, &c., and who left the 
stage in the height of her glory, was met at Cannes one 
day this week by a Paris musician who was one of her 
friends and admirers. The face of the singer remains un- 
changed by time, and a short conversation showed not only 
sweet remembrance of the past but a living interest in 
modern artists and undying love for the work in which she 
was such a brilliant star. 

AMERICA IN Music. 


week were assembled at one table Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood, the chef of the piano department in the Chicago 
Conservatory, with his wife, and two little girls, who are 
closing their European trip in Paris; Mr. Rivarde, the 
violinist, who sails in a few days to make a tournée in 
America ; Mr. Bower, a pianist, who leaves the same day to 
make his début in Germany ; Mr. Kettin, an artist, son of 
the well-known musician of that name, and Mr. Salmon, 
first ’cellist of the Lamoureux Concert Society. Within 
two doors Mr. and Mrs. Eddy were taking their first dinner 
in their own apartment, where they are to be installed for 
some months. 

Mr. Eddy is being tempted home by concert engage- 
ments, but finds it hard to leave artistic Paris, where he, 
his wife and their protegée, Miss Ettinger, are busily study- 
ing French, and mean to speak it all the time while here. 

In his portfolio are some very fine musical novelties ; for 
instance, an organ concerto by Mr. C. H. Lloyd, doctor of 
music at Eton College, England, which was played the first 
and only time at the Gloucester Festival in September. 
Mr. Lloyd has given the American organist the entire 
manuscripts, with full liberty to make any changes he may 
deem fitting. What a compliment! A novel feature of 
the concerto isa bell movement written in 1770 by Malchair 
for the chimes of the Gloucester Cathedral. This can be 
reproduced upon the Auditorium organ, which has the real 
seamless tube bell to give the deep toned chime effect in 
place of the tinkling sound in ordinary organ use. This 
and the other original organ ideas which make the Chicago 
instrument unique are the ideas of Mr. Eddy. 

Besides this he has the Guilmant Lamentation and a 
superb symphony from the Bach cantata, Wir denken die 
Gott, for organ and orchestra, written in 1781, and never 
played in America. He has also a marche fantaisie by 
Guilmant, written upon two church tunes, for organ and 
orchestra, with harps as a feature. 

Mr. Sherwood does not want to play in Paris, but his 
friends are coaxing him. He played in Switzerland with 
great success, and they want him to return there before 
going home. He, too, has concert trips awaiting him. 
Meantime the whole family are riding bicycles. 

Mr. Rivarde is insisting on classic programs in America, 
to the dismay of his manager. He says he will yield to no 
‘tricks " for advancement, and wishes to open with Bee- 
thoven, which is his forte. ° 

Would to heaven that artists would give up that geologi- 
cal idea, built on vanity, that attractive music must neces- 
sarily be bad! This class of people is doing music more 
harm to-day than those who are playing light music. 

Miss Lola Beeth takes her last French lesson to-day before 
leaving for America. I wish that the girls who interview 
this singer when she reaches New York would ask her 
about studying French pronunciation, and what she thinks 
of the phonetic method of learning diction. She sang be- 
fore the King of Portugal this afternoon. 

Calvé and Madame Saville are giving their last rep- 
resentations before leaving; also Yvette Guilbert—all chas- 
ing for the good American dollars fast as boats can carry 
them! Pugno, too, is pluming his wings for flight. 

Oh, no! European artists ‘‘do not care to travel,” and 
“« disdain to travel out of their own dear art circles ;” that 
is why they remain at home in content and oblivion ! 

Mme. Norcross, of California, the last new star of Im- 
presario Le Roy, has made a most successful appearance in 
Amsterdam, where she was immediately engaged to sing 
five times in Carmen and five as Amneris. She is called /a 
Belle Carmen, Nikita was invited by the Grand Duke of 
Baden-Baden to appear ina series of réles—Marguerite, 
Juliette, Mignon, &c. 

M. Madier de Montjau and his wife, the son and daugh- 
ter-in-law of Mme. Fursch Madi, are studying with M. 
Maton, who was Fursch Madi's teacher here, also of Heil- 
bronn, Plangon, Isaac, Lacombe-Duprez, Engel, Marignon, 
Mme. Bataille, Vicomtesse de Tredern. He is chef d’or- 
chestre at Trouville, and was for years chef d’orchestre in 
Paris. 






Mira Heller and Lucille Hill are both studying with all 
their might with Edmond Duvernoy, son of Charles 
Duvernoy, of the Conservatoire, and brother of Alfonse 
Duvernoy, now professor of piano in the Conservatoire, 
who is married to a daughter of Pauline Viardot. Mr. Ed- 
mund’s wife was a successful dramatic soprano of the opera 
Mile, Frank, He istitular professor of the operatic class 
of the Conservatoire. The artistic standard of this in- 
teresting family is of the highest class. 

More about these teachers later. 

Madame Marchesi says that one of the most irritating 
features of teaching is the announcement in American 
papers of girls coming to Paris to study with her. They 
come here, learn her prices, find that they have underesti- 
mated the expense of a musical education, go and hunt up 
some indigent student or teacher, take lessons, and gohome 
in a few months as Marchesi’s pupil, misrepresenting her 
method and her school. Of late arrivals who have thus 
priced her and disappeared, after having been bulletined as 
her pupils at home, are Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum, the 
Brooklyn choir singer, daughter of ‘‘ The” Barnum, and a 
Miss Bessie O’Brien, of Springfield, I1l. Both women have 
fine voices, which are worth training. 

Madame Renée Richard wants her share in the success of 
Mrs. Norcross, who, it seems, was one time her pupil. 

A religious ceremony was held this week at the church of 
the Passionist Fathers, or the English mission, in Paris. 
The occasion was the twenty-fifth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment. Important Church dignitaries took part, and the 
music was very attractive. The organist and choirmaster 
is a young American, Mr. W. Legrand Howland. Miss 
Lucille Hill was soloist; Robt. Sisnon, tenor. M. Meux, 
one of M, Bouhy’s best basses, also sang. Sir Edward and 
Lady Blount, Mme. Gould, Le Chevalier MacSweeney, Mrs. 
Harris Phelps, the Marquise de San Carlos and many other 
notables of the Catholic American and English colonies 
were present. 

Mr. Ward Stephens, a pupil of Mr. Sherwood in Chicago, 
and of M. Breitner here, contemplates giving a concert here 
in January. Mr. Breitner and Mr. Sherwood both speak of 
him as being highly endowed. He hasbeen invited to play 
in Mrs. Pell’s salons this winter. 


Late Nores. 


A professor of deportment and carriage has been appoint- 
ed for the Conservatoire. 

The Funeral March of the Heroic Symphony was played 
at the unveiling of the Meissonier monument. At the re- 
quest of Mme. Meissonier no music was played but that of 
dead authors. The monument is pure white. The painter 
is seated in an arm chair, one hand supporting the head as 
in thought, the other holding a palette. M. Ambroise 
Thomas made the first address. Bonnat, Detaille, Gér6me, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Gros and Garnier were among the 
artists present. 

The letter N, which literally trims the border of this sec- 
tion of the Louvre, formed a sort of Napoleonic wreath 
around the assembly. At the chateau of the Duc d’Aumale, 
at Chantilly, which has been bequeathed to the Institute, 
and where the closing hours of the centenary were spent, 
the following music was played: Fragments from Patrie of 
Paladilhe, Samson et Dalila and Etienne Marcel, by Saint- 
Saénos; Farandole, by Dubois; Mignon, Thomas; Sigurd, 
Reyer; Le Roi I'a dit, and airs from Le Roi s‘amuse, 
Delibes ; l’Arlésienne, Bizet ; Philemon et Baucis, Gounod, 
and Gretna Green, Guiraud. At the close the orchestra 
played airs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A suite for orchestra, Conte d’Avril, by Widor, was 
played at the Colonne Concert on Sunday. An exquisite 
waltz by the same author was played for the King of Por- 
tugal by the ‘cello pupils of M. Delsart, of the Conserva- 
toire. 

Tue Musicar Courier by this mail sends the condolence 
of French-American musicians to our ambassador, Mr. J. 
B. Eustis and family, for the great bereavement which has 


befallen them. : 
Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 





At a certain pension in the Champs Elysées quarter this 
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Beethoven’s Famous Ninth Symphony. 


UT inthe cold and unregarded West there is 
more or less ‘‘ culture,” which expends itself in dis- 
.cussion of Shakespeare, Beethoven, Trilby and Eugene 
Field. Dr. Baetens inthe Omaha ec is carrying on a serial 
discussion of the “‘ Ninth Symphony.” In his first contri- 
bution he expresses some curious critical views and gets 
together a number of interesting facts. Among other things, 
he says: 

‘* Hach new performance of Beethoven's Ninth seems to 
call for a restatement of a musical reviewer's artistic creed. 
Considered as a whole, it is one of the most puzzling of 
compositions. Magnificent strength, vigor, lucidity and 
beauty characterize its instrumental movements, and nearly 
all the contradictions that are conceivable in the field of 
zesthetics are in its vocal movement, whether viewed alone 
or as a partof an organic whole. Boswell says that Dr. 
Jehnson laid down the maxim that after the lapse of some 
hundred years every good book of manners and customs 
ought to be re-edited. 

‘ Acting on the principle contained in this suggestion, 
musical critics and historians have from time to time made 
new estimates of the chief works of the ‘great composers. 
Whether or not good is accomplished by these later esti- 
mates depends undoubtedly and a great deal upon the 
temper and knowledge of the reviewer, for taste in music 
is a fickle quantity and is apt, under the stress of a desire 
for novelty. to undergo violent changes, and leaders of 
public opinion, seeking to repair mistakes made in the heat 
of a first pronouncing, are always in danger of going alittle 
too far in the opposite direction. 

“‘The tremendous chorus of dissent called out by Bee- 
thoven’s last symphony is familiar to all musical students, 
and its echoes have come back again during the sixty-two 
years which have elapsed since the colossal work had its 
first performance. Even the leaders of the new German 
school are not agreed on the subject. Dr. Franz Brendel, 
certainly a writer of great acumen and an enthusiastic 
disciple of this school, recorded his conviction as follows 
in his History of Music: ‘As regards the technica) part, 
particularly the mode of representation, I am of the opin- 
ion that Beethoven erred completely in the last movement, 
so that spirit and matter, substance and form, do not har- 
monize, but, on the contrary, fall asunder. One must 
transcend the eternal representation, discern that which 
Beethoven intended to say, but did not succeed in saying, 
before he can perceive the spirit.’ 

‘‘ Wagner, in his interpretation of the work, finds the 
spiritual subject of the whole in the sentiments of Schiller’s 
Ode to Joy, whose musical setting constitutes the last move- 
ment. His method of elaboration, with the aid of quota- 
tions from Goethe’s Faust, is very beautiful and useful 
withal, in that it is marvelously efficient in quickening the 
perception and appreciation of the listener, but there is_no 
denying that recent researches into the manner in which 
Beethoven proceeded in composing the symphony have dis- 
closed facts which seem to deal very harshly with Wagner's 
beautiful theories. The past century’s re-estimate will un- 
questionably take these disclosures into consideration, and 
this circumstance furnishes an excuse for a review in this 
place of a portion of the technical history of the symphony. 
A most potent aid in these researches has been the pub- 
lications made by Nottebohm, of Vienna, of the scraps, 
loose leaves and sketch books used by Beethoven during 
many years in noting ideas as they occurred to him, and in 
experimenting in modes of treatment for them. The major 
part of these sketches are in the Royal Library in Berlin, 
others are in the possession of A, Artaria, in Vienna, while 
some are held by private indivduals. They show very 
plainly the growth of the plan of the symphony, and in 
connection with incidents recorded by biographers and 
other writers afford an excellent insight into the mind of 
the master at intervals during the many years while the 
work was growing. 


‘* The first intimation that we have that Beethoven asso- 
ciated the Ode to Joy, by Schiller, with a musical work 
dates as far back as the year 1793, when a letter from Pro- 
fessor Fischenich, of Bonn, Beethoven’s native place, to 
Charlotte von Schiller, the poet’s sister, informs her that 
Beethoven (who is described as ‘a young man of this 
place, whose. musical talent is becoming notorious and 
whom the elector has just sent to Vienna to Haydn’) in- 
tended to compose the Ode to Joy verse by verse, This, 
however, was long before Beethoven took to orchestral 
writing, and of course can have no connection with the 
Ninth Symphony, save as an interesting fact showing how 
long he harbored the idea of setting the poem to music be- 
fore the work was accomplished. 

‘** Bighteen years later, in 1811, among some sketches for 
the Seventh and Eighth symphonies, words of Schiller’s ode 
were associated with a subject which a few years later was 
developed into the Overture in C (op. 115), but even here 
we fail to find any intimation of the existence of a plan 
which produced the symphony. It is only a recurrence of 
his old resolution to compose music for the ode which now 
has assumed the proportion of a large work of the con- 
cert overture kind. 

“In a book used in 1815 the first subject used by Bee- 
thoven in the symphony is found. It is the germ melody of 
the fugue Scherzo. This fragment, which has all the 
characteristics of the subject of the Scherzo in its ultimate 
form, precedes by a few pages a sketch of a few bars, 
which bears this memorandum : ‘ Symphony, the beginning 
to be in only four voices, two violins, viola and bass, in the 
midst of which should come a forte with other voices, the 
other instruments, if possible, to be introduced gradually.’ 
With this scheme the fugue melody quoted heretofore was 
probably associated. 

“ Two years later, in 1817, another fugue appears among 
the sketches, and this is associated with the fugue theme 
shown to date 1815 as part of some work on the new sym- 
phony, which is now for the first time identified as the 
Ninth Symphony by a record of its key. Beethoven places 
above the sketches, which begin with studies in the use of 
the subject of the first movement, this memorandum : 
‘ Zur Sinfonie in D’ (for the Symphony in D). A number 
of these sketches are published by Nottebohm (Neue 
Beethovenia, No. XXIII., Mustkalisches Wochenblatt of 
March 31, 1876), who says that they show the work in its 
first stage; the sketches have reference mostly to the first 
movement, whose principal subject has begun to take 
shape. Of the other thematic factors of the movement 
very little is apparent ; he seems to hesitate in the choice 
of his theme for the Scherzo, Nothing is determined rel- 
ative to the present third and fourth movements ; the last 
movement seems designed to be instrumental, and appar- 
ently Beethoven has not yet thought of the introduction 
of Schiller’s ‘ Ode to Joy.’ 

** In the summer of 1822 Rochlitz visited Beethoven as the 
bearer of a commission from the music publishers, Breit- 
kopf & Hirtel, in Leipsic, for the composition of music for 
Goethe’s Faust in the manner he had done for the same 
poet’s Egmont. Rochlitz relates the incidents of their 
meeting with beautiful enthusiasm and finishes the most 
interesting view of the composer that can be found in the 
range of musical literature.” 





Dresden.—The Royal Conservatory gave a concert 
for the benefit of the Scholars’ Benefit Fund in the hall of 
the Musenhaus on October 22. Prof. Eugen Krantz con- 
ducted the chorus class, and Walter Bachmann conducted 
the orchestra and accompanied. The program consisted of 
Marschner’s overture to Adolf von. Nassau, Brahms’ four 
Chorgesange (op. 42, 62, IV., III. and IH), Max Bruch’s G 
minor concerto (op. 20), four soprano songs by Schubert, 
three very interesting chorales of the sixteenth century, 
four modern Chorlieder, and Gade’s B major symphony 


(op. 20). 


Second Carl Recital. 


R. WM. C. CARL gave his second organ re- 
cital this season-on Thursday last at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, with the 


following program : 


Organ sonata in C minor, No. 5 (MW). +«++- +++ Alexandre Guilmant 
Solo, Chant Hindon, with ’cello obligato.................+ H. Bemberg 
Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer. 
Minuetto in fa MAjeUr...ccscreecesserereveeerceeeer Alonzo Claussman 
(New. First time in America.) 

Air, with WOT vias veins Sar tamntpeidgandihenteerusd Wm. T. Best 
’Cello Solo, Kol Nidtei.......cccccerseseresseesnnsecenees .+». Max Brach 
With accompaniment for piano (played by Mrs. Laura Craw- 
ford) and organ. 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg. 

Poatiude, allegro scherzando. .........cceecsewecsene George MacMaster 


(New. First time.) 


The organist was in vigorous and brilliant form, and in 
the massive sonata of Guilmant, which he was the first to 
produce in New York last May, and of which this was his 
second performance in the city, he rose to heights of power 
and authority, as well as disclosed a really broad and noble 
feeling. The adagio was played with firm, large breadth 
and dignity, and Mr. Carl shows easily in his sympathetic 
and intellectual handling of this great sonata a reverence 
and regard for this master work of his own master. The 
unique scherzo which resolves itself into a fugue written 
for manuals alone and played throughout pianissimo and 
staccato was given with admirable contrast and effect. In- 
deed the entire sonata, tremendously exacting in its de- 
mands, is at the same time taken throughout one of Mr. 
Carl's strongest and most equal performances. 

The Claussman minuetto made a decided hit, being popu- 
lar in character as well as delicately and crisply played. 
The whole organ program was enjoyable. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer surpassed herself on this occa- 
sion, and sang with remarkable beauty of tone, dramatic 
feeling and a fine phrasing the Chant Hindou. She has 
enormously improved in her delivery, and her voice is in 
admirable condition this season, 

The ‘cello solo by Mr. Louis Blumenberg was sympa- 
thetic, broad and sonorous, well phrased, as is all his work, 
and essentially pure as to tone. This was one of Mr, Carl's 
most interesting recitals, 








Hamburg.—The Russian opera Dubrowsky, text by 
Tschaikowsky, music by Napravnik, after a trial perform- 
ance at Hamburg, made such an impression that Pollini 
has accepted it for production. It was given at the begin- 
ning of the year at St. Petersburg. The German version 
is by Director Philipp Bock. 


Berlin’s Royal Opera.—Berlin, October 27.—The 
principal society function of the week was the reopening of 
the Royal Opera House on Wednesday, after a complete 
renovation of the interior at a cost of more than 500,000 
marks. During the work the Royal Opera has had its 
home in Kroll’s Theatre. Improvements have been made 
in the facilities for entrance and exit, and for heating, 
lighting and ventilation. The orchestra space has been 
enlarged to accommodate 100 musicians, and is provided 
with a double floor, constructed like a huge mandolin, with 
a view to increasing its resonant qualities. The house has 
also been supplied with a new organ, and the concert hall, 
adjoining the foyer, has been beautified by the addition of 
several paintings. 

The emperor and empress, with the imperial suite, were 
present at the reopening performance, when Beethoven’s 
Fidelio was presented with an excellent cast. 

An amusing contretemps befell Herr Joseph Kainz, who 
was Meister von Palingoa. The laurel wreath which he 
tears from his head fell off accidentally. Herr Kainz, 
being unaware of this, clutched his wig and tore it off ina 
tragic ecstasy. The house was convulsed with langhter, 
in which the emperor joined heartily.—Sua Cad/e. 
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BOSTON, Mass., November 10, 1895. 
HAVE been much interested in a magazine pub- 
| lished in this country for the benefit of song writers. 
Ah, the songs of the people ! 

Some time ago I sent you a few excerpts from an anthol- 
ogy, soon to be published, entitled, ‘‘ Ballads of the Heart 
and the Hearth.” ' Tis a simple, touching tale I now acquaint 
you with: A poor discouraged fellow is a-walking, ponder- 
ing ‘‘ thus it should be” when carriage horses plunge madly 
down the street. He holds them “ with his might,” which 
he happened tohave with him. A beautiful girl, saved from 
horrid death, looks into his eyes. ‘‘Itis true love at first 
sight.” And now let us all join in the chorus, waltz time: 

For love of a poor young man 
She gave her mansion grand. 
He was a clerk and his pay was small, 
Yet he won her heart and hand. 
Suitors she had a score, 
To gain her wealth their plan ; 
But she knew their hearts and scorned them all, 
For love of a poor young man. 

I am surprised that this chorus was not sung at the 
juke’s wedding. It might have been substituted for the 
Ave Maria of Arcadelt, as arranged by Liszt. 

Composers often say: ‘‘ If I could only find verses that 
suggest They surely do not see this magazine. In the 
last number there are lines by a young lady of Alabama 
that would move even Anton Bruckner, who is now 
seventy-one, to earthly, sensuous strains : 


She has eyes of liquid splendor, 
And a heart that’s pure and tender— 
I would die but to defend her, 
For I know she’s all mry own. 
With a satin arm and shoulder. 
And a smile which makes you bolder, 
She'll not let your passion smoulder— 
She’ll be mine, and mine alone. 


Mine, and mine alone! 
Mine, and mine alone! 
Oh, dear to me 
She’ll ever be— 
Mine, and mine alone! 
She has lips as red as roses, 
And each day some charm discloses ; 
Safe in her my faith reposes, 
For I know she’s all my own. 
Oh, may worry ne’er assail her, 
And fair hope ne’er fade nor fail her, 
Though her cheek and lip grow paler 
When she’s mine, and mine alone. 


This magazine publishes golden precepts and brilliant 
examples, First, there is a stirring appeal to poets to 
stand by each other. There is a clarion voice from Boston, 
my beloved city : ‘‘I maintain,” says Mr. Gardner, ‘‘ that 
there should always be equal credit given. The composer 
is entirely in the hands of the poet. Any conscientious 
musician will admit this. The sentiment of the song is as 
much in the words as in the music. * * * Poets of 
note would be willing to write song words if they would 
receive proper recognition.” 

Here are precious editorial thoughts : 

“The best author is not the man who writes the most 
songs. 


‘‘ The man who praises his own songs seldom hears oth- 
ers enthuse over them. 

‘‘Women who write songs are often of a self-important 
nature, and always mistake criticism for prejudice, 

‘* Because your melody sounds good to your own ear do 
not get into a rage because others see little merit in it. 

‘*Some writers believe that a comic song should be 
vulgar, and that laughs can only be elicited by horseplay. 

‘* A great many authors always make their lovers vow to 
be true—just as if this is the quality which makes the 
strongest appeal to a woman's heart !” 

It is not too much to say that neither Horace nor Boileau 
ever indulged in shrewder reflections. And in this para- 
graph we see the true Americah: ‘‘It is the man who 
doesn’t subscribe for the paper who finds the most fault 
with its contents.” 

Furthermore the editor is a moralist: ‘‘ The greater 
number of vaudeville singers are so degraded in mind and 
so dead in spirit that they cannot recognize the myriad 
beauties which embellish good music and poetry.” 

Patriotism is inculcated in this admirable magazine. A 
gentleman in Florida writes as follows: ‘‘ It is to be hoped 
for the sake of musicians and song writers in America that 
its weak namesake in song will never be accepted as a na- 
tional anthem, and that we may yet have one worthy of 
the grandeur of our country.” It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the gentleman’s name is Murphy. 

The grammarian contributes. Mr. Reynolds, of California, 
discusses with rare acuteness perplexing problems in 


English. 
For instance: A common error is the use of adjectives 
for adverbs; as, ‘she loved unwise;” ‘our paths lie 


strange ;'‘ there is one who loves you dear,’etc.” Ex- 
amples might be taken from almost any translation of a 
libretto into English, or from the complete works of Alfred 
Bunn and Harry B. Smith. 

By way of digression let us examine for a moment a new 
device, ‘‘ designed chiefly to aid students of the piano. It 
consists of a locking attachment, by means of which any 
set of keys not required in a piece of music can be rendered 
mute, and the pupil striking a wrong note will produce no 
sound. Practice on such a keyboard promotes accuracy, 
makes a pupil observe the signatures and saves the teacher 
much talking.” It also removes superfluous hair and is an 
excellent substitute for family butter ; none genuine unless 
stamped on the blade ; your grocer knows the kind. 

The following editorial paragraph should have no im- 
pertinent gloss or commentary : 

‘* After reading —— ~—-——’s advertisement the editor 
wondered how a man could arrange a song for nine instru- 
ments and deliver twenty-five sets of orchestrations for 
$2. Just for the sake of learning something new and for 
the pleasure of being convinced that the work could be 
turned out for that price, the editor sent Mr. a song 
for treatment. In a few days the orchestrations arrived, 
and the harmonization was so complete and melodious that 
the mystery of how it could be done so cheaply grew 
deeper. But it would not be good policy for the arranger 
to explain the process. However, it is a boon to song 
writers to have such a man to call upon. The editor can 
highly recommend the work of Mr. ———., not because his 
advertisement appears in this journal, but because his 
arrangements are always full of merit and his rates low 
enough to amaze even the poorest writer.” 

Furthermore there are reviews of new publications. 
Here are four striking instances of destructive criticism : 

**She Packed Her Trunk, Then Left for Cincinnati’ 
is marked a great success, but it lacks all the qualities 
which go to win success. It is very bad. The verses 
could not be much worse. A prize should be given to the 
one guessing their meaning.” 

** Barney Fagan’s music is pretty, but he seems to have 
trouble with his verses. They sound forced and lack 
polish, 

««* His Legs Are Assorted Sizes’ is a catchy schottische 
which is worth a better set of verses. It is a futile effort to 








‘** When Mary Climbed the Cherry Tree’ comes very 
near being exquisite. The author's ideas cooled before he 
finished the verses. It will hardly succeed in its present 
shape, but is well worth fixing up.” 

Such a magazine, sage and fearless, will undoubtedly 
make for musical righteousness in this country. 

* 
+ * 

A concert was given by the Germans of Boston at the 
Boston Theatre, November 3, in aid of a fund for the pro- 
posed Altenheim. An orchestra, made up largely of sym- 
phony players, was led by Carl Zerrahn in orchestral 
numbers and by Gustav Strube in the accompaniments to 
solos and a quartet (the canon from Fidelio). 

The Kneisel Quartet played Schubert's Death and the 
Maiden variations. Miss Gertrude Franklin sang with her 
accustomed skill Repentir, by Gounod, “‘ for the first time 
in America.” The area is eminently Gounodian in 
the sentimental meaning of the term; and it suggests 
much that was written before it. The others that took 
part were Miss Aagot Lunde, Emil Tiffero, Arthur 
Beresford, who gave Schumann’s Two Grenadiers in 
manly fashion, and Charles Molé, who was applauded fre- 
netically. The male chorus of the German societies here and 
in the neighborhood and a mixed chorus were led by Dr. 
Kelterborn, The noble charity and the excellence of the 
program attracted an audience that crowded the theatre 
and was never weary of applauding. 

* - * 

Olivette was revived at the Castle Square Theatre Novem- 
ber 4. The feature of a smooth and in many respects excellent 
performance was the O/vette of Miss Clara Lane. Her 
husband, Mr. Murray, was an admirable, distinguished 
Duke; Mr. Persse sang well; and Mr. Wooley’s de Meri- 
mac was a good piece of character acting. Mr. Wollf 
amused the groundlings hugely. 

Benedict’s Lily of Killarney will be given to-morrow 
night. 


You know already the rare beauty of tone and the skill 
of Léon Pourtau, the first clarinetist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He has, however, more than one outlet 
to emotion. Some of his paintings have been on private 
exhibition. 

And what c >lor is dearest toa clarinetist? Hearken unto 
the preachers on color audition : 

Johann Leonhard Hoffmann declared in 1786 that clarinet 
tones are yellow: he said this in good faith, reckless of © 
superstitions concerning yellow clarinets, not foreseeing to 
what slang use the word ‘‘ yellow ” would come. A student 
examined by Bleuler and Lehmann (1879) found clarinet 
tones deep blue. A professor of rhetoric examined by 
Pédrono (1882) heard red tones in the clarinet. The 
majority of those tested agree that the characteristic color 
is yellow. 

Rhené Gill, ‘‘instrumentalist,” likens clarinet tones to 
the French vowels fi, u, iu, ui, and the consonants f, 1, r, s, 
z: hecalls them golden ; they express ingenuousness, ten- 
derness, hours of mirth, the egoistic instinct of loving, con- 
templation. But with the clarinet he here associates the 
trumpet, the fife, and the piccolo ! 

Mr. Pourtau is an impressionist. He studied, I believe, 
with Pissarro, an excellent name for an uncompromising 
revolutionary. Mr. Pourtau delights in the ‘‘ gorgeous, in- 
dolent, sinking sun, burning, expanding the air.” Ona 
little canvas he suggests freedom, great distances. On the 
other hand, his Nocturne fantastique and his Tristesse are 
highly imaginative in a dark and sinister way. In some of 
his paintings there is a singular naiveté ; in others there is 
the excellent beauty that hath ‘‘ some Strangenesse in the 
Proportion.” ‘There is hardly one that does not show a love 
for nature, daring invention, audacity in expression, a 
keenly sensitive, pure and sincere soul. 

The first of the concerts of the Melba Operatic Company 
in this city, under the management of Mr. Charles A. Ellis, 
was given the evening of the 7th in Music Hall. There was 
a large and applausive audience. 

You know the operatic concert, where an audience, com- 
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posed largely of encore fiends, delights in hearing. the old 
tunes, Given Scalchi, and you guess at once the Addio 
Mio Sospiri of Berton, the gavot from Mignon or the air 
from Orpheus. Last Thursday it was the turn of Berton, 
and then there was the Page's first air from The Hugue- 
nots. Campanari sang 7onzo’s song from the prologue to 
I Pagliacci superbly, and he added Largo al Factotum, 
from The Barber, which he delivered in voluble fashion, 
and the Toreador’s Song, which is one of the least artistic 
things he does. Mr. D’Aubigné has gained in breadth and 
authority. He sang two airs by Gounod. Then there was 
the faithful Miss Bauermeister, with Bid Me Discourse, 
The orchestra played the Tell overture and the prelude to 
Hansel and Gretel. 

Melba sang Ah fors élui, the waltz Se Saran Rose and 
the mad scene from Lucia ‘‘ in costume and with scenery.” 
She was in fine voice and agreeable humor, and her singing 
was an unalloyed delight. She was no longer the Melba of 
the last operatic season in Boston and of the late Worcester 
Festival ; she was the Melba who dazzled when she first 
visited us. Yet was I loath to see her, in the excerpt from 
Lucia, running across the floor of a shabby room—the Ash- 
ton Castle needed repairs sadly ; no wonder Henry looked 
kindly on a wealthy and gentlemanly suitor, even if his 
voice was a light tenor—running and shivering and cower- 
ing as though she were chased by a rat. Not even the 
brilliancy of Her performance, in which she was ably sec- 
onded by Mr. Molé, could blind the eye to the inherent 
grotesqueness of such an excerpt. 


* 
* * 


The program of the second concert of the Melba Oper- 
atic Company given in Music Hall yesterday afternoon was 
as follows: 


Prelude, Lohengrin, Act II1.........ccccccscesecescesvscseveses Wagner 
Orchestra. 
Monash un, Pasta ss ociiccs cs icccccscrcccocctsdssdeceicbasvetesdies Verdi 
Mr. Campanari. 
Aria from Orpheus, .cecssscccccccndecdovceccdiscccccescceccescesecs Gluck 
Mrs. Scalchi. 
Song, with piano, Adelaide.........ccecccccscccceeeeceseeeces Beethoven 
Mr. D'Aubigné. 
Dixie, Depbat TIGR. 0 cesstive tec cscdness cenecanecsssagdncsceess cence Handel 
Mrs. Melba. 
(Flute obbligato, Mr. C. K. North.) 
Danse des Bacchantes (Philemon et Bauci8),..........s-+s00005 Gounod 
Orchestra. 
Faust—The third and fifth acts. 
POITIE, cb anccscacecces sencedscen> cos sanccebasconensosvens Mrs. Melba 
aii cisde oF Secsbe dete. © sevbdvvvwteccPlediscstetevs Mrs. Scalchi 
amis aitts Elis dé tv daieha etna ste 0 cedds oe cctinccedsesds Miss Bauermeister 
PG sacs nddtdd en eversgnesnedhr cpcidooveatesiicvatepeeue Mr. D’ Aubigné 
Mephistopheles. .......0-cccsseccccccccosscsevecscesccees Mr. Campanari 


Mr. Langdon Ronald was the conductor. 

This concert gave great pleasure to a large audience, It 
is true that Ford’s scene of jealousy suffers irreparably 
when it is taken away from the opera, for in Falstaff Verdi 
thought not of popular numbers or airs for concert use ; 
yet Mr. Campanari, by his intelligent delivery and thrill- 
ing, dramatic voice, stirred those who had no idea of the 
subject discussed or the reason of his rage. Scalchi was in 
her most robust mood, well armed with assorted tones. 
Mr. D’Aubigné sang Beethoven's Adelaide in Italian, al- 
though there is an excellent English version and the singer 
is a Virginian, or at least of a Virginian family, and accus- 
tomed to English from his youth up. If he must sing this 
song in a foreign tongue, why not in German, in the orig- 
inal? He sang it with comparatively little effect. His 
intonation was not always pure, and there was occasionally 
a singular and mistaken use of rubato. 

Melba throughout was the Melba of the first season, the 
glorious singer of the golden voice plus warmth and ani- 


mation and dramatic feeling that were then missing. 
Sweet Bird is an aria that one could easily see dusty on the 
library shelf without a tear. Long ago John Ford told 
with surpassing art in The Lover’s Melancholy the old 
story of the contest between a nightingale, Nature’s best 
skilled musician, and Parthenophil, the disguised maid, 
Eroclea, who played upon the lute: 

For every several strain 

The well shaped youth could touch, she sung her own ; 

He could not run division with more art , 

Upon his quaking instrument than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes reply to. 

Admirable as was the duet yesterday between Melba and 
Mr. North, the flutist, and even if you go so far as tosay in 
Ford’s words, 

The sweetest and most ravishing contention 

That art and nature ever were at strife in, 
nevertheless is the performance in this case always more to 
be considered than the thing performed. Not even a su- 
preme performance of the bravura aria known to Handel 
and his day can prevent it from being a4 good deal of a bore. 
In response to long continued applause, Melba sang Les 
Adieux, by Mr. Ronald, a graceful melody, with harmonic 
construction and instrumentation in the French style. 

Although only two excerpts from Faust were given, and 
there was therefore no possibility for gradual growth of + 
stage emotion, Melba was more satisfactory as Marguerite 
than on any previous occasion in this city. In voice and 
action there was hardly anything to be desired, after you 
had once accepted the Parisian view of Marguerite, 
for the Parisian Marguerite was never really in 
humble circumstances, nor were her hands so marred 
by household work that she feared to show them 
to Faust. So far as the singing of the music is con- 
cerned, I have never heard a better Marguerite. Lucca 
was a great dramatic artist ; she was also a natural singer. 
She was often guilty of distressing vocal faults. Her 
abuse of the portamento was at times atrocious. Yet the 
temperament of the woman and the authority of her 
dramatic art swept everything before her, and the hearer 
at the moment lost or despised cool judgment. 

However commendable in certain respects was the M/ar- 
guerite of Christine Nilsson,she was never in the height of 
her glory so distinguished a mistress of vocal art as is Melba 
to-day. Yesterday afternoon, in addition to splendor of 
voice and triumph of art, there was ever present the feeling 
that this display was natural to the character Marguerite. 

There is good stuff in Mr. D’Aubigné, and there is the 
promise of an artist. At present he is ill at ease on the 
stage. Scalchi’s delivery of the Flower song is not to be 
praised, but to be forgotten quickly and forgiven. Cam- 
panariwas a ferocious looking Mephistopheles, with ancble 
voice and an apparent wish to be real devilish. 

Mr. Ronald conducted throughout with authority and 
taste. Hisisatruly musical nature. He has the enthu- 
siasm of youth, tempered by intelligence. It looks as though 
he were headed toward a brilliant future. 


+ 
. * 


The program of the Fourth Symphony Concert given last 
evening was as follows: 
Preludes to Acts I. and II. of Guntram............... Richard Strauss 


(First time.) 
Concerto for piano, C minor, Op. 185.......6..4sceeeceseerereecceses Raff 
Symphony No. 39, D major, Parisian........06 -. cessecessecees Mozart 
Overture, Consecration of the House.............seseeeeecs Beethoven 


The program book stated that ‘‘ Guntram, opera in three 
acts, the text and music by Richard Strauss, was first 
brought out at the Musicians’ Festival at Weimar in 1894.” 
The statement is incorrect. The opera was first brought 


out at the Weimar Opera House, May 10, 1894. The Mu- 
sicians’ Festival at Weimar in 1894 was May 31 to June 6. 


Inasmuch as Guntram is unknown to us, we are obliged 
to listen to these preludes as though they were absoiute 
music, without a definite purpose, as the inducing of a 
mood, a preparation for the dramatic action that follows, 
or, in the case of the second prelude, a contrast, or an ex- 
planation, or an announcement like the ‘‘twenty years are 
supposed to elapse,” &c., so dear to writers of melodrama. 
The music no doubt suffers in consequence. 

Yet is the first of these preludes—it was played in Chi- 
cago by Thomas’ Orchestra November 2—full of suggestion. 
Given the word Guntram and this prelude; here is a prob- 
lem to be worked out by each hearer, and without doubt 
there are many wildly differing answers. 

To you, madam, it may have suggested a cathedral. To 
you, a philosopher, it may have suggested infinity. To a 
third, something rambling and vaguely agreeable. Tome 
it was all white, mystic, wonderful. However you may re- 
gard its purpose or its meaning, you must admit the beauty, 
the spirituality, the freedom from earthly dross. It is 
easy to look wise, to say now Lohengrin, and again Tris- 
tan, and yet again Parsifal, but there is much in the pre- 
lude that is Richard Strauss. Do you object to the syn- 
chronism in one passage of two decided tonalities? Is 
there not thereby a genuine effect? This is not simply a 
striving after the bizarre. Strauss wanted that particular 
effect ; he got it; and I would not exchange for it the 
whole of the symphony by Mozart, with the overture by 
Beethoven thrown in. 

This young man, for Straussis only thirty-one, has written 
music that commandsrespect, as well as music that is perplex- 
ing or disheartening in its pessimism, as the Don Juan sym- 
phonic poem, in which our old friend from Spain is sophisti- 
cated and deeply versed in Schopenhauer, But I do not 
remember anything by him that gives such assurance of 
his serene mastery of a subject as the prelude played last 
night, all white, mystic, wonderful. 

The prelude to Act 2 is the Festival of Victory at the 
Duke’s Court. Here we have Strauss, the student of Ber- 
lioz. But Berlioz in tumultuous joy, in orchestral jam- 
borees, is a hard man to imitate, for he is always distinct 
in the height of his frenzy. Twist the rhythm as Strauss 
will, shock by sudden contrasts, set up blue lights and 
rockets and pinwheels and cannon crackers when the 
whole show is over, and there remain stunned ears, ach- 
ing eyes, lame legs, the smell of powder and burnt paper, 
there is the one final opinion: ‘* After all, Berlioz gave us a 
better show.” Yet, in its proper place, this orchestral hur- 
rah may serve its purpose. 

Biilow never showed more clearly his devotion to Raff 
than when he insisted on playing his piano concerto. The 
Raff of the greater symphonies is one man, a romantic 
creature, with a mastery of counterpoint and moments of 
genuine inspiration and gorgeous expression. The Raff of 
the piano pieces is for the most part a contriver of pot 
boilers, with a mastery of counterpoint and an eye to cheap 
applause. This concerto, we are told by some learned 
German, is a masterpiece because—because, forsooth, ‘‘ in 
each movement all the subjects are in double counterpoint 
with one another.” This may be so; it does not prevent 
the work from being intrinsically vulgar. 

I know of hardly anything more pathetic in the history 
of music than the necessity of Raff. Here was a man of 
fine thought, of acknowledged skill, of pure, romantic 
spirit, obliged to write for publishers and public that he 
might eat, clothe himself and have a place to sleep in. 
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The pity of it that such a man should write such a con- 
certo, with its boarding school prettiness and its circus 
finale. 

Mr. Faelten's performance of it was no doubt as good as 
it deserved. He was conscientious and careful and always 
respectable. ‘There was never any exhibition of the over- 
whelming artistry that sometimes glorifies that which is 
commonplace and redeems that which is inherently vulgar. 


* 
* + 


Mozart's symphony in D pleased the Parisians of 1778. 
But that was over acentury ago. In this work there are 
few traces of the smile of Mozart, the smile that suggests 
the tear. I doubt if Mr. Paur would play it to-day, or if 
anybody would listen to it respectfully and patiently, if it 
did not bear Mozart's name. 

Nor is the Beethoven overture a mighty joy. Who cares 
for Beethoven when he wrote ‘‘in the style of Handel”? 
It is when we listen to his music written in the style of 
Beethoven that we bow the knee. Puitie HALE. 
—- 

Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, November 9, 1895. 
Mme. Melba's apartments at the Hotel Brunswick were a 








perfect garden of flowers, some of them the trophies of the. 


opening night at Music Hall, other gifts from friends who 
know her love for roses. Next Friday evening she will 
sing in New York with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
for the first time this season. The past month she has 
sung at eighteen concerts. 

Mme. Scalchi will leave for New York immediately after 
the Saturday afternoon concert, to meet her husband, Sig- 
nor Lolli, who is to arrive from Italy in a day or two. 

Mile. Bauermeister, owing to engagements with the 
opera, leaves the Melba Company on Saturday, as she has 
to be in New York in time to sing at the opening night at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Mlle. Bauermeister re- 
ceived so warm a welcome upon her appearance at Music 
Hall that, as she expressed it, ‘‘a big lump came in her 
throat and was very hard to get rid of.” The greatest 
pleasure of her life is in doing something that gives happi- 
ness to others. She takes very few holidays, going from 
one engagement to another, with but short intervals be- 
tween. In London her home is near the Crystal Palace, 
but she is always glad to get back to her ‘‘dear America.” 

Mr. Lioyd d’Aubigne, who by the way is a pupil of Wm. 
Courtney, of New York, has had such a succession of com- 
plimentary notices ever since he has been a member of the 
Melba Operatic Concert Company that to read them is but 
to read the changes upon the words ‘‘ tremendous success,” 
“artistic singing,” ‘strong personality,” ‘‘fine tenor 
voice,” &c. On Thursday evening at Music Hall he sang 
under great difficulties, as he had been seriously ill for sev- 
eral days, and it was only by the greatest effort of the will 
that he was able to make his appearance. In January Mr. 
d’Aubigne will be heard in New York in opera. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren D. Hobbs announce the marriage 
of their daughter Henrietta and Homer A. Norris; which 
took place on Tuesday, November 5. The Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale was the officiating clergyman. 

Miss Edith F. Castle sang two groups of songs in the re- 
cital given at the New England Conservatory of Music on 
Thursday evening. Miss Castle has already booked sev- 
eral engagements for concerts, and will probably be heard 
outside of Boston before the season is over. 

Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis, a young composer 
from Brooklyn, entered Dr. Dvordk’s composition class in 
the National Conservatory of Music in 1892 and won a three 
years’ free scholarship with his song Frulengsnacht. One 
of his most important compositions has been a violin sonata 
in four movements, which has been played by Mr. Franz 
Kneisel, of Boston, as well by other violinists. Just now he 
is at work upon a piano concerto commenced under Dvorak. 
Among his lately finished work are two pantomimes, the 
books by Edwin Star Belknap, which show a thorough 
training in the French school of pantomime. Another in- 


teresting feature of his work is his melodramatic back- 
grounds to poems and stories. His songs, of which he has 
written a large ‘number, are interesting and original. At 
Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke’s reception last week Miss 
Anna Miller Wood, of London, sang one of his songs, the 
words of which were composed by Mr. Belknap. Miss 
Clarke sang two songs from manuscript copies that were 
most enthusiastically received. This reception, by the way, 
was rather out of the usual order, only compositions of Mr. 
Loomis’ being given. Mr. Belknap recited one of Long- 
fellow’s poems in a most artistic manner, while Mr. Loomis 
played a ‘*‘ background.” Among those present were Miss 
Marguerite Merrington, of New York ; Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min Woolf, Mr. Clayton Johns, Mr. Gaugengigl, Mr. S. B. 
Whitney, Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mr. and Mrs. Monroe, of 
Worcester ; Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Morawski, Miss Rollwagen, 
Mr. George Stewart, Miss Rose Stewart, Mr. Arthur Wel- 
lington, Mrs. Carrie King Hunt, of Worcester; Mrs. J. 
Emory Tippett. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill, whohas one of the handsomest and 
largest studios in the ‘‘ Oxford,” already has nearly all her 
time occupied for the winter. Her receptions will begin in 
December, when some fine music will be given. These re- 
ceptions were a feature of last season and it is pleasant to 
know that they are to be continued this year. Mrs. Mor- 
rill’s apartments are admirably adapted for entertaining. 
Miss Edith Cushing, of New York, and Miss Lyle Parker, 
of Louisville, who are studying with Mrs. Morrill, came to 
Boston purposely to be under her tuition andcare, They 
have very promising voices and will probably sing at one of 
the receptions this winter. 

The Fiedler Trio is a new musical organization formed 
this season. Mr. Emanuel Fiedler, violinist, and Mr. Carl 
Barth, ’cellist, are both well known members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. F. L. Young is the pianist. 
Several subscription concerts are to be given in the Eastern 
cities. 

Miss Minniebel Smith sang before the St. Cecilia Society 
on Thursday evening, receiving a fine compliment for her 
song. 

Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen gave a vocal recital at Welles- 
ley College on Monday evening. She is a great favorite 
with the Wellesley girls and always receives an entht- 
siastic welcome. 

Miss Gertrude Walker has been engaged as soprano 


. soloist of the Boston Favorite Concert Cothpany. 


The Recital of Song in the Central Church Wednesday 
evening was highly successful, the program being an un- 
usually fine one. The choir has such well-known singers 
that it is only necessary to mention the names of Miss Pris- 
cilla White, Miss Bertha Cushing, Mr. Herbert Thayer, and 
Mr. Arthur Welling, to give a correct idea of the singing. 

Miss Eva Mae Clark, who has just taken a studio at 429 
Boylston street, has been for the past two years in Paris 
studying with Juliana and Giraudet. Just at present she 
is devoting her time to teaching, but later in the season has 
several engagements for concerts. 

The Boston Music Company has just received a lot of 
manuscript music from Mr. Ethelbert Nevin, who is in 
Europe. Op. 21, Maggio in Tuscany (May in Tuscany) ; 
1. Arleschino ; 2. Notturno (In Boccacio’s Villa) ; 3. Lucciolo 
(Firefly); 8. Misericordia (On the Lung Urno at Mid- 
night) : 5. Rusigmolo (In My Neighbor’s Garden), also La 
Suitone (Petite Scene for piano). 

Mr. John H. Manning, assisted by Miss Gertrude 
Edmands, Mr. Jacques Hoffmann and Mr. Edouard Rose, 
gave a piano recital in Association Hall Thursday even- 
ing. His program was: Trio for piano and strings, op, 
28, Christian Sinding; Spirit Song, Haydn; sarabane, 
Bach; gavot, Bach; Etudes Symphoniques, Schumann; 
songs, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; preludes Nos. 3 and 23, 
and scherzo C sharp minor, Chopin ; etude, op. 28, No. 2 
Rubinstein. He was listened to with attention and won 
the esteem of his audience, upon whom he made a highly 
favorable impression. 

Miss Anna Farquhar, who has lately resumed her resi- 





dence in Boston aftera summer in England, has had the 
niece of Senator Hearst, of California, who comes with 
part of the Hearst family from Paris to Boston for this{pur- 
pose, placed under her vocal instruction. 





Virgil Piano Recital. 


0* Thursday evening last in Historical Hall, 

Brooklyn, the Virgil Piano School gave another of its 
largely attended concerts with its customary emphatic 
success. Because of its judicious arrangement, as well as 
a particularly creditable performance, we append the pro- 


gram in full: 

DOME POs cach Ghai cccdcodicccsveck codecs tihkgtedperebcade chil Bach 
CUR is kine cikh ino d coib dy eects bkbsb ds adace cakicedscadadness Jensen 
Mr. Walter S. Edwards. 

ON Nc 34040. sddaion Capcavissensbskoapabcanboar (sebb ncaceebe Scarlatti 
DERG is oi iis cg ediig ea ekekevinsF ect cicadeeeci venee Mason 


Miss Florence Traub. 
First Crossing Exercise, from Virgil Method, 112.. } 
Fourth Etude, Op. 157, 144 5 
MOEE OG hr Sa bn'054o.s4n chdunes os daddbidoneeshdundedexscnecesilns 


atlettey Tree oasis i 0c bis cock Ve vt dsc bau e ab oes (OOF 
Leobita, Gpamith Caprive....ccyecccciensscoevncracecce cvevsccce > 
Mr. Claude M. Griffeth. 





POI, FF UNO cncsienss ocuwadtontinpebs<cesdvesknctesane Rubinstein 
SINUS Ga lieotcs cdncsecbdveeantesdnmhvccesusbegsdeaenaticahese Sternberg 
Miss Celia Ehrlich. ‘ 

Bde Ott a isaa « 6p is sib cns he wh écchewinheaneeveticoes Roceed Chaminade 
ValgnR Ge Comcast. «0. iscccnncsiocsncssarcederceocadcdesseses Wieniawski 
Miss Stella Newmark 
Se Pe tvis cbbtatichisdnastteagiacs svacntden+¢ccsddeauceeee Stojowski 


This number was performed first on the Clavier and 
then repeated on the piano. Miss Traub had never played 
this piece on the piano and had never heard it played. 
She went to the piano with it for the first time before the 
audience. This showed how well the pupil can learn and 
memorize pieces at the Clavier without tone. 


GClense Of the ButterMleti.. 00s sececcccccosvecsssccstes Wilson G. Smith 
Miss Florence Traub, 

Iino dnb cdtvasccccaccciccncseccocececeseccdlethutee ave Liszt 
Walta, CORALD MUIROE, 010s cidvtededecovdtcvccctsvssescccevecsess Chopin 
Miss Hyacinth Williams. 

DONSAHSS WRG ooo vensdescocdbeesetesesdbendstevasseesescessc Rubinstein 


Mr. Emanuel Schmauk. 

The young pupil of a few seasons, Miss Hyacinth 
Williams, played with charming grace and spirit and a 
purely polished and fiuent technic the Liszt Gondoliera. 
She is certainly a talented and ambitious pupil, a valuable 
testimony to the superior merits of the Virgil school of 
training, as well as a credit to herself. Rubinstein’s stac- 
cato etude, the trial of many a virtuoso, was excellently 
played by Mr. Schmauk; but with such an all round good 
performance it is hardly fair to make specifications, and ex- 
ceptions might be made more froma predilection for a 
composition than for any exhaustive merit in the player. 

Miss Ehrlich played extremely well, so did Miss Traub, 
Miss Schwab, Miss Newmark and Mr. Griffeth all in their 
respective grades. It was a particularly good concert and 
attracted great attention and interest. As an exposition of 
results from the method it admitted no denial. ‘The entire 
performance was rarely good and sent home a large 
audience in a condition of artistic enthusiasm. 





Munich.—The next novelty here is Guntram, by 
Richard Strauss, in which Mikorey has the réle of Guntram 
and the wife of the composer the chief female part. Re- 
hearsals of Cyrill Kistler’s Kunihild have begun. 

Mainz.—The opera Frauenlob, music by R. Becker, 
which was so successful at Berlin and Dresden, will be 
given at Mainz November 17. 

A New Concert Hall.—The new concert hall at 
Munich, named, after its founder, the Kaim-Saal, was in- 
auguated by a musical festival of three evenings. At the 
first Hermann Zumpe, conductor of the new institution, 
directed Handel's Messiah; on the second Felix Mottl 
conducted fragments from Parsifal, and on the third 
Zumpe conducted Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. The 
soloists were Frédéric Lamond, pianist; A. Krasselt, vio- 
linist ; R. Kaufmann, tenor (in place of D’Andrade) ; Franz. 
Ondricek, violinist, and several other artists. 
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BROOKLYN, November 11, 1895. 
ERE we are again! The season is to open to- 
night, when the human chrysanthemum will shake 
his seasonable locks at us over the dash board of his piano, 
and Mr. Seidl will keep him company upon the dulcimer 
and sackbut. And to-morrow night the first of the Boston 
Symphony concerts will be given. Mr. Paur has Melba, 
Scalchi, D'Aubigné and Campanari with him, but I believe 
that there will also be a little music. Then a few days 
later the tameless Bloomfield-Zeisler will enlarge upon us 
the terrors of Hungary and Ukraine, to be followed by six 
other eminences, who will happen here on Wednesdays in 
the Institute course. And I believe the arrangements are 
making for some opera and a few other matters. Yes, we 
will be fairly well in competition with Plainfield, N. J., and 
Harrisburg, Pa., this winter. 

You New Yorkers, in your large and superior way, think 
that we have only hand organs and leedle Cherman bands 
over here, but you are wrong. We sometimes have mon- 
keys. Occasionally we send to New York forthem. And, 
of course, you do not realize that we have been having 
more music in our town all summer long than you have. It 
isafact. You don’t believe me? Then produce your sum- 
mer concerts. Where were they? I mean real ones. And 
all the while we who live within twenty minutes’ reach of 
the sounding sea had the sound of an orchestra in our ears 
whenever we had 45 cents—20 for fare and a quarter for the 
concert at Brighton. I don’t know how a lot of people 
would live if it were not for Coney Island—or Cooney 
Island, as I am pained to observe that a majority of your 
citizens call it. On any night, be it moonlight or storm, 
you would find a deputation of our Brooklyn talent ab- 
sorbed in Mr, Seidl and his music. Subsequently you 
would find the same deputation on the veranda of one of 
the Sheepshead Bay hotels discussing Wagner—the eternal 
talkable—and pledging enmities and friendships in tank- 
ards of cool liquids drawn from sparkling springs—of 
revenue. 

The Seidl Society concerts are establishments, we all 
hope. Every summer the agonizing question arises, ‘‘ Are 
we to have them?” and there is a period of a month when 
a gloom of doubt seems to hang above our city. But the 
triumphant announcement is sure to come out that “ after 
negotiations between” &c., Mr. Seidl has kindly con- 
sented once more and the concerts will goon. There area 
few of us who do not admire the earnest, manly women of 
the Seidl Society and regard this period of doubt as an es- 
sential to support from our music loving, dollar hoarding 
citizens. The support is promised, and I hear that there 
was no loss, to speak of, last summer. That is better than it 
used to be when the concerts were all loss, and not even 
the Seidl Society itself went to hear the music. On my 
word, I have attended concerts at the Beach pavilion when 
there were not ten people in the house. But I must give 
Mr. Seidl the credit for doing his work as thoroughly and 
as amiably as if there had been a thousand. 

The audiences have certainly been growing, not only in 
numbers, but in taste and understanding. The artistic 
quality of the concerts was higher last summer than ever 
before—or I should have said quality of the selections— 
for as a matter of fact I used to have doubts if the band 
itself was quite as near the mark as it had been. Doubtless 
it was a compromise between the artistically desirable and 
the commercially possible, and we ought to be grateful 
that it was so. 

Yet, I cannot help wishing that the public would take 
these concerts a little more seriously and that the Beach 
Company would build a cheerier paviion for them and 
make it a little more noise proof and set it away a few rods 
from the surf and the railroads. There are things that the 





boom of the sea lends romance to. Some of the sea music. 


that would have been so suitable, and that Mr. Seidl is 
so loath to play except in winter halls, would have gained 
from the diapason of the surf. But Gillet’s dainty bits and 
some of the symphonic scherzi are not improved by the 
roaring and rushing. Then there are the whistles. It 
must be a gracious providence that makes these needless 
and irritating things so often in tune. According to the 
doctrine of total depravity of the inanimate, the whistles on 
the trains, the boats and the factories ought always to play 
in C sharp when the orchestra is blowing in C; but asa 
fact it is as often happens that the whistle chords. Itis a 
great mercy, since we must have whistles. ' 
And that brings me to a consideration of the time wh 

Mr. Bellamy has his way and we are all looking backward 
with him on these crude, barbaric times. Then one of the 
first things to be done for the human race will be to dimin- 








ish the noise. And what noise is left will be harmonized. 
It will be as easy to have it chord as to have it give one a 
stomach ache. These whistles, for example, might as easily 
be let off in full chords, or if the factories did-not keep the 
same time, let the first whistles be, say, in the chord of C, 
with a B flat somewhere in the lot, and that will prepare the 
ear for the second instalment, which will bein F. Is this 
absurd? I thought so until I had actually heard in an old 
New England town this year the Sunday bells rung alter- 
nately, soas not toclash. There was more Christian con- 
sideration in that act than in most of the doctrine that the 
bells called the people to hear, I'll bet. And I likewise 
heard of @ church committee in another place buying a bell 
a third above the principal bell in the place. Now they are 
waiting for another church to buy one keyed a fifth above 
the first one, and there you have your Sabbath harmony. 
We have health boards that try to keep bad smells out of 
town and a police department that is supposed to try to 
keep bad people out of town, but you can make all the 
blamed noise you like and nobody seems to think it is any 
other fellow’s business. 

Of course you have heard about the merry war between 
the Seidl people and the Boston Symphony backers. The 
Seidlites had secured Paderewski, secured him at long 
range, months ago, and as the time for his appearance 
drew near they made the most of it, inviting the public to 
step up and hear the one great and only and unrivaled, 
assuring said public, also, that this would be positively the 
only chance to hear him in Brooklyn this winter. This 
drew out of somebody, somewhere, a broad hint that if 
people would thoughtfully refrain from going to the Seidl 
concerts and would attend, instead, on those ef the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, they would have a chance to hear 
Paderewski under the more advantageous circumstances of 
recitals. 

This of course was based on the belief that there are 
only a couple of hundred people here who attend concerts, 
and that they have only $2 apiece. If they spent the $2 
for the concert to-night they would not have any more two 
dollarses until the fall of 1896, so that it would be useless 
to bring Paderewski here in recitals. This hint stirred up 
the Seidlites and they flamed into anger and print, and 
Mr. Fryer came to their rescue and the business head of 
the institute said that he was sorry and not responsible, 
and the matter rests, but there is bad blood between the 
clans, and Mrs. Langford will not play in Professor 
Hooper’s yard this winter. 

The name Hooper recalls the fact that our charming violin- 
ist, Nettie B. Hooper, is among those of our local musicians 
who will give recitals here thisseason. She has broadened 
by study since she used to be heard hereabout in minor en- 
tertainments, and is one of those none too frequent musi- 
cians who bring a well trained intellect and fine sympathies 
to the support of their art. I think we have all known the 
‘*musical jackass” who could play, or perhaps sing like a 
soulless angel, and who was impossible in company and had 
never read abook. Iam glad to believe that that sort of 
musician is disappearing. There never was an art that was 
not the better for brains, even though Got of the Comédie 
Frangais says that in his trade intellect is not required, 
and that one does a little better without it. 

There are philistines in all trades and callings, though, 
and ours are to have recognition to-morrow evening, when 
the Boston Symphony orchestra will play Arditi’s and Doni- 
zetti’s music, Whether this is done to oblige Melba or the 
audience remains tobe seen. If the audience likes it, and 
we are all afraid it will, the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra will probably give us Offenbach before the season is 
over, and we may have T’row him down, McCloskey at 
the last concert. The Brooklyn Institute, which backs the 
Boston orchestra this season, is devoted to the advance- 
ment of art and science. This week it gives talks on 
nearly everything. There are seven lectures under its 
auspices to-day and this evening ; three to-morrow, three 
on Wednesday, ten on Thursday, four on Friday and three 
on Saturday. In addition to all this it keeps art and archi- 
tecture classes going and gives a course of dramatic read- 
ings. In every one of these themes the lecturers and 
orators and teachers deal with high facts of science and 
art. We have talks and discussions about Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Aischylus, Raphael, the Renaissance, and the like 
of that. Yet its music admits Donizetti and Arditi! 
Well, perhaps we should not complain. 

The Boston Symphony people have been giving us Wag- 
ner, Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann for several years 
and the houses have been half full. If the people do not 
want the classics let them have their musical taffy. Some 
of us are sorry. Butit brings the dollars. 





Zurich.—The new music hall at Zurich, erected at an 
expense of 2,000,000 frs. was opened October 19 with a 
three days’ festival, at which Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
Brahm’s Triumphlied, conducted by the composer, and 
Bruch’s Frithiof were given. Other numbers were by 
Joachim with his Berlin quartet, the vocalists Emma Hil- 
ler, Johanna Nathan, and Von Rooy, the bassofrom Frank- 
fort. The main concert hall resembles the Gewandhaus hall 
at Leipsic and will contain 2,000 hearers, while the smaller 
room accommodates 500 hearers. 





Paderewski. 
ELL, our glorious Paderewski-is back again, 
and, if possible, more glorious than ever! There 
does not seem much else to say about him, since everything 
has been said that could be said, and the vocabulary has 
been exhausted in praise of him. 

Certainly it does not seem as if the world would ever 
again produce so stupendous an artist, and we ought all to 
be thankful that Paderewski lives in our time and that we 
have the privilege of hearing him. It is most gratifying 
to see that in spite of*his arduous labors as a traveling pi- 
anist Paderewski still finds time to cultivate his gifts as a 
composer, and that his opening concert introduced him in 
an important work for orchestra and piano—his Polish 
Fantaisie. 

This isa most brilliant and fascinating composition, original 
and characteristic, and I wish we could have it repeatedly, 
so that we might become familiar with it, as all of Pader- 
ewski’s works gain very much with every hearing. If 
one likes them the first time, one likes them better the 
second, and still better the third time, and finally they be- 
come a part of one’s being. 

Certain pieces can be played by anybody on any instru- 
ment, and they always retain their charm. Such a 6ne is 
Mendelssohn's Spring Song, for instance, which I have 
heard under all sorts of circumstances and played in the 
most atrocious way, and yet I always find myself recog- 
nizing it with love and asking myself, ‘“‘ Whatis that ex- 
quisite thing ?” 

Paderewski’s Menuet, which was the first of his com posi- 
tions that we learned to know and to take into our hearts, 
is another of those sympathetic things which would never 
become hackneyed or wearisome, no matter how often we 
might hear it, His melody in G flat I have found that 
people first warm to and then “' treeze to,” wherever I have 
played it. They always say, ‘‘ What is that lovely piece 
you played the last time you were here?” And then I 
know quite well they mean the melody in G flat. Some- 
times I try them on his Nocturne instéad, and then they say, 
with an air of pensive reflection, ‘‘ That is lovely, too, but 
we don’t mean that ; there is another piece.” Then I play 
the melody in G flat and they exclaim delightedly, ‘ That 
is the right one, Oh, isn’t it beautiful! Is it very hard? 
Do you think we could play it?” &c. 

I always tell them it is not very hard and encourage them 
to get it at once, and tell them they will love it. I am fre- 
quently punished some months later by hearing these 
same people play the melody abominably ; but no matter, 
they have got a great deal of pleasure out of it, neverthe- 
less. 

I was once in the same house with a beautiful girl who 
had aroom over mine. She was very much in love, and 
when she heard me practicing this melody she would cal) 
down and ask me to play it a second and even a third time. 
She was ill for several weeks and could not leave her room, 
but she would say, ‘“‘ Oh, do play the melody again! I love 
to hear it; it makes me think of George!” Since that 
time it is in my mind as Paderewski’s George Melody. 

Theodore Thomas once said, in speaking of Schumann, 
that he appealed to him particularly because he was such a 
‘‘loving composer.” 1 think the same remark might be 
applied to Paderewski, and it is that atmosphere of tender- 
ness and love which pervades his compositions that makes 
them so dear to us. 

May he write many more of them ! 

38 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Milan.—The International Lyric Theatre, of Milan, an- 
nounces Samara’s Taming of the Shrew; Claudia, by 
Coronaro; Assault on the Mill, by Bruneau ; Zanetto, by 
Mascagni, and Ninon de l’Enclos, by Cippolini. 
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N one of the rooms of the Royal Castle of Berlin is 
a remarkable instrument named the Belloneon, 
which was found a few years ago at the Palace of 
Charlottenburg. This instrument, which repro- 
duces the sounds of a whole trumpet corps of 
Prussian cavalry, with kettledrum accompaniment, 
has a history. After the battle of Jena Napoleon 
marched to Berlin and took up his quarters in Queen 
Louise’s apartments at Charlottenburg. During the 
night there suddenly burst forth the ‘‘ cavalry attack.” 
Napoleon started in terror from his sleep, and in fear 
of a surprise gave the alarm. The attack was again 
sounded—strangely enough—in the castle. An adju- 
tant who was in the golden gallery at last solved the 
riddle, In this gallery the Belloneon stood, and a 
French officer had chanced to touch the knob that set 
it in motion. When the Emperor William heard this 
tale of the Belloneon he ordered it to be put in good 
order and transferred from Charlottenburg to the 
Castle of Berlin. 








MUSICAL HISTORY. 


R. ARTHUR PRUEFER delivered a lecture in 
Leipsic in April last, now reprinted in the Muszik- 
alisches Wochenblatt, on the scienée of Musical History. 
The lecture sets forth in part that of all the sciences 
created by the specializing tendencies of the day that 
of musical history has been most neglected, While 
other branches of musical science, such as theory, 
down from the Greek period to the present day, have 
been examined, yet in this the ‘‘ Age of Music” aclear 
exposition of the historical foundations of music and 
its necessary connection with all. great artistic phe- 
nomena is still to be sought. Yet how can we under- 
stand Beethoven without tracing the roots back to the 
symphonic work of Haydn and Mozart, of Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach and the old instrumentalists of the 
sixteenth century? 

It has been said that the study of scientific musical 
history is unpopular. Well, all science is unpopular 
in a certain sense, for science never seeks for a su- 
perficial popularity. It has been said that we are 
too busy with our present music to care for that of 
the past. But the fire of the present was kindled in 
the past, and the past, although now and then ob- 
scured, still glows. Was it not a glorious day when 
on March 11, 1829, Felix Mendelssohn produced the 
Matthaeus Passion at Berlin? The real effect of 
Bach's genius began on that day ; then it commenced 
to fructify and inspire. How could we have had the 
noble polyphony of Wagner's Meistersinger Vorspiel 
if he had not been penetrated with the kindred 
genius of Bach? 

Another remark made about the science of musical 
history is that one is compelled to approach it philoleg- 
ically. Of course likeevery science this science must 
have a method, and in this respect Otto Jahn’s work 
is epoch making, but it did not overcome the great 
difficulties before the historian of art. ‘‘In an un- 
comparably higher degree than speech music lives in 
the sensible perception of sound.” Reading a score 
is useless ; the work, if it belongs to the past, must be 
made to live again in the sense of hearing, for it must 
not be forgotten that the further we go back in the 
past the more uncertain are the traditions and condi- 
tions of culture under which a given work was com- 
posed; nay, even the very sense of hearing has 
undergone changes. Such being the case, the philo- 
logical method is insufficent, and our teachers have 
in consequence illustrated their lectures by piano 
performance and instituted the so-called historical 
concerts. 

After lamenting the fact that the history of music 
does not form part of the general education of the 
cultured classes, Dr. Pruefer exclaims, *‘ Music as it 
exists in the workgof the great masters of all ages is 
a revelation of one of the most peculiar branches of 
human culture, comparable to Christianity alone in 
its power to conquer and redeem the world,” and he 
quotes Wagner's words, ‘As Christianity stepped 
out from the Roman universal civilization, so from 
the chaos of modern civilization music comes forth.” 

Music, Pruefer says, has a mission, and if the 
science of musical history is to further this mission, 
it is necessary in the first place ‘‘to revive in their 
works the tone masters of the past, hitherto known 
mostly by name alone, as the predestined representa- 
tives of culture-thought expressing itself in music,” 
and in the second place ‘‘ to amalgamate the histori- 
cal material with the results and events of kindred 
studies and auxiliary sciences.” 

We shall return on some future occasion to Dr. 





Pruefer’s interesting résumé of what has been done 
in these directions. Our object to-day is merely to 
call attention to-his lecture. 

—__ 


A MANGER PLAY. 

EWS comes from Munich that on October 19 the 
first presentation of a Krippenspiel by Rudolf 
Heinrich Greinz, music by Max Zenger, took place at 
the Gaertnerplatz Theatre. The full title of the piece 
is A Manger Play of the Glorious Birth of Our Re- 
deemer, and the author is a born Tyroler, a country 
lad from the neighborhood of Innspruck, and in this 
work he attempts the daring task of reviving the old 
mystery stage, with its profound seriousness and its 
burlesque humor, and replaces it in thoroughly 
modern form on the modern stage with due regard to 
the demands of modern audiences in costume, deco- 

rations and mise en scene, 

The Manger play is an old institution in Upper Ba- 
varia and the Tyrol, and this attempt to modernize it 
succeeded to an extent that surprised the oldest 
theatregoers. A solemn, reverential feeling per- 
vaded the whole house, and some minutes elapsed 
after the fall of the curtain before the audience gave 
expression to its applause. The management had 
forbidden the performers to respond to recalls, but 
the grand concluding tableau, the crown of the piece, 
had to be repeated. Still the public was not satis- 
fied ; the author and the composer were repeatedly 
called to the footlights and warmly applauded. The 
composer has carried out the intention of the poets 
with extraordinary delicacy and feeling, and given a 
brilliant artistic setting to the words. The exe- 
cution was excellent, and Director Lang won de- 
served praise for the brilliant ensemble. 








ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Y a man’s deeds must he be judged and his niche 
in men’s memories be established. In the musi- 
cal memory of this country no man stands to-day who 
has done so much and so well to earn a permanent, 
honored place as Andrew Carnegie. There are men 
who have accomplished episodically good and liberal 
things toward music, and there is one man in par- 
ticular, Colonel Higginson, of Boston, who has brought 
into permanent being a magnificent educational and 
pleasure giving institution in the shape of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the one effort which stands as 
a dangerous rival to anything within the power of 
other men’s minds to accomplish. But Andrew 
Carnegie has stepped beyond the line laid down in 
Boston. He has not only brought together one great 
orchestra which will live, but he has raised temples 
of music where the music and musicians of all coun- 
tries may find a fitting home, and where the vast 
musical populace will have ample room to hear and 
enjoy everything in the way of music—outside of 
opera—they may desire. 

To Andrew Carnegie is due the birth of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. He built Carnegie 
Music Hall at Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 
avenue, New York, at once the most spacious, 
luxurious and dignified in aspect of any temple con- 
secrated to music in America. When the hall was 
finished he put his hand into his purse again 
and guaranteed an orchestra of eighty men, musi- 
cians good and true, to band together and make the 
new music hall their headquarters, calling them- 
selves the New York Symphony Orchestra, with 
Walter Damrosch their permanent conductor. The 
orchestra thus brought into being has yearly increased 
its artistic reputation, has flourished, and has wisely 
divided its labors between furnishing to the educated 
strong musical pabulum at its six regular symphony 
concerts each season and uplifting popular taste 
through a repeated series of popular concerts at which 
the music was not too severely difficult to digest. 

The old existent Philharmonic already supplied 
programs for the educated in six annual concerts. 
There was ample room for six more of the same 
character from the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
which it has provided from the outset, But there was 
a particular vacuum needing to be filled in giving to 
the vast musical majority finished performances of a 
music judiciously graded to popular taste, and this at 
popular prices. The New York Symphony Orchestra 
has done this, and its Sunday night popular concerts 
have accomplished incalculable good in cultivat- 
ing the popular taste in music, as well as sharpening 
popular judgment to detect the difference between 
a good and a bad performance. 

The power to do all this was originally conferred by 
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the gift of Andrew Carnegie. Without him there 
would be no great temple of music whereof New 
Yorkers might feel proud; there would be no New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and no resident staple 
guide and spur to the development of music ; no per- 
manent light in the metropolis of America by which 
the tremendous majority might work out its way into 
just musical appreciation and enjoyment. 

‘The immediate benefits from the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie have been enormous. Those direct musical 
results which sprang into being at the very first 
disbursement of his generously bestowed wealth 
have been larger than most men live to see in return 
for any philanthropic investment. Mr. Carnegie has 
watched the Metropolis of his adopted country take 
seven-league-boot strides forward, until it now occu- 
pies a musical position on a par with its commercial 
one directly through his operation and generosity. 
But, like all good seeds sown, the harvest is not yet, 
and the ultimate development of what Mr. Carnegie 
has done, stretching far into the future and growing 
always as it lengthens, would now be impossible to 
estimate. The influence of Andrew Carnegie’s phil- 
anthropy upon the cause of music in America can be 
better written down a hundred years hence than it 
can to-day. 

He did not finish in New York, At this very junc- 
ture there has been opened in Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
other monument to Carnegie generosity and public 
artistic improvement, destined likewise to ultimate 
inestimable benefit. The new Carnegie Library, a 
magnificent institution of free library and art gallery, 
contains also a superb temple to music, another 
music hall companion to the Carnegie Music Hall of 
New York. Pittsburgh, the great junction between 
the East and West, a thriving quarter for arts to 
flourish, has long struggled to hold musical festivals 
with the orchestras of other cities in rough, unsuitable 
buildings, where a view to acoustics and comfort of 
either artists or public was entirely impossible to 
consider. Now Andrew Carnegie has given it a 
musical home sufficient to tempt the music makers 
of all nations to use their talents within it, and large 
enough and luxurious enough to accommodate all 
grades of society, and induce them to be present at 
every function in progress so as to support the 
cause. ’ 

The outcome of this new palace for the hitherto 
neglected Muse in Pittsburgh is incalculable. The 
city holds an army of good musicians capable and 
ready to be pressed into any fruitful cause, For the 
first time a home for their art has been built for them 
and smiles invitingly and stimulatingly upon any 
efforts a compact phalanx should choose to make. 
Here is ground for a début, and already the ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra” is a thing of project 
upon which the energies of all the leading musicians 
of the city are vigorously bent. The conductor, who 
is capable, is already marked out ; the instrumental- 
ists are ready to form a good orchestra, but who have 
long laid by their solo instruments in forlorn disuse, 
are getting ready to bring them forth again in pres- 
ence of a substantial life-like hope, and—the platform 
for appearance awaits them. 

Likewise in the diffusion of taste and the formation 
of concert going habit, developed by the existence of 
the new Carnegie Music Hall, will a supporting clien- 
téle await them. Pittsburgh must quickly reach the 
day when she will give her own festivals with her 
own symphony orchestra composed of the resident 
musicians of her own city, a set of men whose en- 
forced musical idleness for many long years has been 
a cause to deplore. 

And when we regard this evolution sure to come, 
and come rapidly, and search for the primary basis, 
we find ourselves again face to face with Andrew 
Carnegie. He has raised the temple, pointed out the 
way, shown Pittsburgh that she is worthy a music 
hall greater than that of any other American city ex- 
cept the other Carnegie Music Hall of New York, and 
now let her musicians fill it; She must prove her 
inhabitants worthy of their shrine, 

New York and Pittsburgh stand direct beneficiaries 
at the liberal art-influencing hands of Andrew Car- 
negie. But this is the narrowest view which can be 
taken of his work. The whole cause of music in 
America is his debtor. He sowed in fruitful quarters 
with a wise and lavish hand, and the results have 
radiated and permeated through the entire scheme of 
musical progress in the United States, and will con- 
tinue so to do beyond any boundary which time or 





prediction may set for them, He laid with his judg- 
ment and wealth a musical basis in such a manner 


that results have never been stationary. One is the 
parent of another, and every offshoot has been pro- 
lific. 

Therefore let us, while he is in the zenith of his 
power to feel and enjoy and receive, render just 
musical greeting to Andrew Carnegie. His influence 
upon musical advancement will not bear to be depre- 
ciated. The value of his services demands the grate- 
ful acknowledgment of every musician in America 
alive to the progress of his art, as it does of a huge 
public to whom the complete benefit of what he has 
originated must yet be a story of the future. 








BEN IS BITTER. 


HE Boston /era/d printed the following editorial 
November 10: : 


Certain of the New York music critics continue to ex- 
press profound sympathy with Boston in the absence of Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch trom his former place as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony concerts, and seem to pretend to believe 
that in parting with him Boston has lost a treasure of in- 
estimable value. This is all well enough in its way as an 
example of the keen interest that these writers take in the 
musical welfare of this city ; but, unfortunately, they do 
not appear to be able to glorify the conductor who has 
gone without manifesting a more than ugly spirit toward 
the infinitely more able conductor who has replaced him. 
In other words, Mr. Nikisch is taken as atext for depre- 
ciating Mr. Paur. 

New York critics have always been eccentric in regard to 
conductors, and do not seem to know exactly what they 
really want in that regard. After having showered praise 
of the most fervid quality on Theodore Thomas for years, 
they suddenly turn upon him and hound him unmercifully. 
On the advent of Anton Seidl they prostrated themselves 
adoringly before him and sang the loudest of hosannas 
whenever he took his baton in hand to impart a lurid Wag- 
nerian color to every other composer ; in fact they estab- 
lished a Seidl cult and wildly worshipped their idol for some 
years. Then, without warning, they began to pull down 
the altars they had erected to his power and glory, and to 
throw mud at him, to ridicule him, to scoff at his preten- 
tiousness and todecry him as a false god, a misleader in art 
and a musical imbecile generally. is state of affairs 
lasted for some little time, when the current of feeling un- 
derwent a change, and Mr. Seidl was lugged from the 
mound of abuse under which he had been submerged, 
shaken into shape, brushed off, made fairly presentable and 
set up again, but on a smaller pedestal and without any of 
the attributes of his earlier divinity. The reason for these 
mutations of admiration has never been explained. 

Then came Mr. Damrosch, whom the critics would not 
accept at any price. Season after season they berated 
him, laughed at him, snarled at him, belittled him, in- 
sulted him and displayed a bitter and an implacable resolve 
to ‘‘ down him,” come what might. He could not thus be 
‘* downed,” however, but held on his way unmoved of the 
thunderbolts that the gentlemen of the press hurled at him, 
and, lo and behold! by-and-by a began to smear him 
with commendation, to rejoice in him, to pick from his 
coat lappels such little bits of fluff as may have wafted 
thither, and to smooth him down generally, until at last 
they find themselves almost impoverished in terms where- 
with to sound his praises. reason for this curious 
change of heart remains also unexplained. And so it was 
of Mr. Van der Stucken, and so it has been of every con- 
ductor whose misfortune or honor it may have been to 
come under the pens of these same critics. So it was at 
the outset even with Mr. Nikisch, in a lesser degree, be- 
cause, probably, he was only an occasional visitor. 

Having rung all the changes possible on their own con- 
ductors they now turn their attention to Boston, and re- 
proach her severely for having let Mr. Nikisch go; and 
they throw in her teeth the fact that Leipsic has secured 
him for the Gewandhaus concerts. That great light of 
American musical art, Mr. Reginald de Koven, seizing a 
few moments from his industrious composition of music by 
other composers, finds opportunity to say: ‘After the 
many detrimental —— said in regard to his work the sur- 
aa success which Mr. Nikisch has been meeting with 

th in Leipsic and Berlin must be gall and wormwood to 
some critics.” Nothing has yet been heard here of this sur- 
ana, success ; but even if Mr. Nikisch has achieved it in 

lin and Leipsic it proves no more than that there are as 
reat fools in those cities as there are in New York. Mr. 
Be Koven himself has achieved astonishing success, but 
that is only an indication that some people like the sort of 
music that he provides. It does not make him a great mu- 
sician, even in his genre; nor does Mr. Nikisch’s success in 
Berlin and Leipsic make him a great conductor. If these 
cities like Mr. Nikisch, and he remains no better a con- 
ductor than he was when he failed to satisfy Boston and 
delighted New York, so much the worse. There must be 
some German critics to whom the triumph of mediocrity is 
as much gall and wormwood as it can possibly be to Boston 
critics, Fare Se eee ee 

But why this almost paternal solicitude regarding the 
absence of Mr. Nikisch from Boston? If he isso successful 
abroad, why not rejoice that he is where he is appreciated, 
instead of wishing him back again where he is not? It is 
said that he is very eager to return to this country, which, 
by the way, is somewhat ungrateful toward those cities 
that have crowned him with laurel, and that the boom 
which those New York critics are attempting to make for 
him is directed toward assisting him in that desire. It is a 
pity that they do not use their great influence to obtain a 
oothold for him in New York, where they will be enabled 
toencourage and to support them to their heart's content. 
He was weighed in the balance here and found wanting, 
but he would no doubt do very well in New York, where 
they are far less particular. However, they do not appear 
to be so much bent on having him there as are in hav- 
ing him in Boston, which is, after all, something closely re- 
sembling a backhanded compliment, and a rather dubious 
form of admiration to come from those who are so incon- 


solable at his absence, and who yearn so movingly for him. 


+ Pave the way, gentlemen, for him to take up his abode in 





New York, and should you succeed, Boston would hear of 
it with pleasure and an equanimity that would be impossi- 
ble in any contemplation of his return hither, In the mean- 
while you will of course continue to hammer away at Mr. 
Paur whenever he visits you with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, just to show how loyal you are to Mr. Nikisch, 
and how consistent you are in your treatment of conductors 
generally. Then, too, there is something in emulating the 
ruffian in Punch, who advised hurling half a brick at the 
new minister, simply because he was not the old one. 

Of course little Benny Woolf wrote the above inter- 
esting nonsense. Benny has never forgiven Mr. 
Nikisch because that great conductor failed to appre- 
ciate Benny’s music, and of course Benny heaves his 
verbal brickbat at Mr. De Koven because that com- 
poser’s Robin Hood is successful and the Woolf 
operettas are not. But let all this pass. THe Must- 
CAL Courier is referred to, naturally enough, for THE 
MusIcAL CourRIER said that Mr. Paur is not a great 
conductor and not a worthy successor to Mr. Nikisch, 
that Walter Damrosch was sadly in need of experi- 
ence, and that Mr. Thomas and Mr, Seidl had both 
deteriorated. 

All these criticisms were just and called for. Mr. 
Damrosch has by sheer force of ability and backbone 
won a foremost and an enviable position in the musi- 
cal life of America. He benefited by our criticisms. 
So did Mr. Thomas, who has been doing superb work 
in Chicago, and who will revisit New York next 
spring with a success he never experienced since his 
palmy days of a decade ago. Mr. Seidl has been 
criticised in these columns, but he was never pulled 
off his pedestal, as Woolf says. Mr. Seidlis a strong 
individuality, a conductor of modern music drama. 
That is his pedestal and stronghold. Mr. Paur alone 
has not benefited by THE Musical Courier criticisms, 
for the simple reason that he could not. He is Mr. 
Paur, and will make no progress, being hidebound in 
his prejudices, and hopelessly dull and philistine. 

Naturally such a provincial writer as Woolf—‘‘ Has- 
Been Woolf” they nickname him in Boston town— 
knows nothing of the contemporaneous currents of 
the great musical world. How can he? He writes 
for a distinguished constituency, chiefly composed of 
shoemakers, in Lynn, Mass.! How covld he have 
heard of Nikisch’s success in Leipsic and Berlin? 
What is Nikisch to Lynn and Ben Woolf? Why, the 
man never reads the newspapers—no, not even the 
Boston Hera/d/ In, the old Baconian days this ad- 
mirable newspaper was amiable to a fault in its mu- 
sical department. 

We congratulate the Ara/d on its Woolf. He of 
all men will tell the stern truth to his Lynn auditory. 
He will say that New York is unmusical because it 
upheld Mr. Nikisch—Nikisch, the man who neglected 
the genius of Woolf. He willsay thata musical journal 
of New York has the temerity to criticise Emil Paur 
—Paur, who dotes on Woolf's music. That this musi- 
cal journal dared to criticise Seidl, Thomas and Dam- 
rosch—criticisms that have all born fruit. That this 
journal dares to even criticise Woolf— Woolf, of Lynn 
and thereabouts. We congratulate Lynn ; we felici- 
tate the Boston Hera/d. 

Yet for all this Nikisch has had big success in Ger- 
many, Austria and England. He is a great conductor 
and Pauris not. Woolf knows this, but he also knows 
that public sentiment runs very high in Lynn, that 
Emil Pauris anidol—a leathern conductor indeed to 
Lynnites. So Woolf pounds away. It hurts no one 
and giveshim pleasure. Yet must we reiterate that 
phrase which maddens Woolf—lashes Woolf into 
vertiginous fury. Paur must go, Paur is going. 

For the benefit of our Lynn subscribers we beg to 
say that THE MusicaL Courier is referred to by 
little Benny Woolf in the editorial quoted above, 
which is clipped from the Hera/d of Boston. 








THE PROPOSED THEATRE LYRIQUE, 
PARIS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Serlin Courier makes 
some very interesting remarks on the difference 
between the operatic conditions of Germany and 
France as far as they concern the chances of success 
by young composers. Germany has an enormous 
number of stages for opera. On any one of these 
a premiere can be given, without the fate of the work 
being in any fashion influenced by the place chosen 
for its first production. Where an opera is given, at 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, or anywhere, is a matter 
of supreme indifference, as long as it has talent, 

In France the provinces, as far as artistic production 
is concerned, are dead ; they give the capital nothing 
and take everything from it. Dramatic composers 
therefore have only the two Paris licuses to look to, 
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Everything which has won or hopes to win fame 
crowds to that spot of earth that is called Paris. Its 
production represents that of the whole country ; 
outside its walls there is no art in France. 

Under such circumstances it is easy to see how 
long a French composer of opera must wait before 
he can hope to have his work performed, and it is 
easy to understand why French composers long to 
see the creation of a new theatre for the representa- 
tion of new works. A plan for the erection of such a 
house has been often discussed, but, as the agitation 
was chiefly by the younger men in whose faces the 
doors of the Opéra had been shut, it came to nothing. 

Now, however, composers whose fame has spread 
all over France join in the demand, Reyer, the com- 
poser of Sigurd, being prominent among them. One 
of the plans proposed is to found a Théatre Lyrique 
subventioned by the municipality of Paris, where 
works of the old répertoire of thy: Opéra may be given, 
but chiefly with a view to produce new werks. The 
friends of the older houses see many difficulties in 
the way of such an undertaking ; they say that the 
Minister of Fine Arts may oppose it, and that if such 
a house is successful with its new productions it will 
be a dangerous rival to the older institutions. Still 
such a theatre will do nothing to improve the artistic 
situation of the provinces. Will it help young 
writers? 

One of the plans submitted for this new operatic 
theatre is supported by M. Morlet, late of the Opéra 
Comique. He wants to get a lease of the Chatelet 
Theatre. ‘* The subvention will come, if I deserve it. 
I only ask for the theatre.” One of the Municipal 
Council, M. Armand Grebauva)l, wrote a letter on 
August 27 to M. Louis Galletin which he promises to 
advocate the plan of M. Morlet in opposition of that of 
M. Deville, who wants the new enterprise to be estab- 
lished atthe Théatre des Nations. Both these plans 
contemplate the use of the repertoties of the Opéra 
and Opéra Comique by the new house. 

Neither the directors of the present opera house 
nor the Minister are likely to permit their repertory 
to be pillaged for the benefit of a rival. It is very 
fine to say with M. Deville, ‘‘We must attract the 
public through its desireto hear what it loves mixed 
with what it may, perhaps, love ; moreover the com- 
parison would be interesting,” but it is not business, 
and even in Paris business goes for something. To 
meet objections it is proposed that the repertory of 
the proposed Théatre Lyrique be taken from modern 
works not represented for three years past, the rights 
of which are possessed by the authors, or from works 
out of copyright, among which this year will be those 
of Herold and Boieldieu. Neither of these schemes 
will give any relief to the young composers whose 
works cannot obtain a hearing. 








Teresina Tua.—This old time Geigen/ee, now the 
Countess Franchi-Verney, who retired from public life on 
her marriage, will resume her artistic career. She has 
signed a contract for a tour through Europe and America, 
on a guarantee of 350,000 francs. Her first concert was 
announced for the beginning of this month at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Erdmaansdorfer.—Prof. Max Erdmannsdorfer on 
October 31 celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary as di- 
rector. He returns to Russia, where he previously con- 
ducted the concerts of the Imperial Music Society of Mos- 
cow, to assume direction of the Music Society of St. Peter- 
burg, an institution founded by Anton Rubinstein. 


A New Ballet.—Bronze and Marble is the name of a 
new ballet arranged by Manzotti, for which Marenco has 
written the music. The scene is in a museum of art. 
The statues of Bronze and Marble, living pictures of fa- 
mous masterpieces, are quickened by the Breath of Life, and 
take part in the action. . There is a love affair of the Gala- 
thea order, and another love plot in which the love of an 
Englishman for a bust forms the humorous element. 


The Tannhauser Jubilee.—The jubilee of Tann- 
hiiuser at Dresden was a brilliant success, the performance 
being really a Meistervorstellung. An appropriate prologue 
was read by Dr. Koppel-Ellfeld. In honor of the day the 
Dresdener Rundschau published a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the warrant issued in 1849 for Wagner’s arrest, which 
read: ‘‘ Warrant. The hereinafter more fully described 
Royal Conductor Richard Wagner has been, on account of 
active participation in the insurrectionary movements that 
took place here, summoned to appear for examination, but 
he did not appear at the time. Therefore all police officials 
are fully empowered and requested to arrest the said Wag- 
ner in case of their meeting him and inform us thereof at 
once. Dresden, May 16, 1849. City Police Administration 
Von Oppell. Wagner is thirty-seven to thirty-eight years 
old, of middle height, has brown hair and wears glasses.” 




















OTH Nordau and Lombroso have cautioned a 
worried, wearied world about the evils of mob- 
madness. When hysteria becomes cosmical then we 
are retrograding indeed. The worthy apostles of 
cheap psychology should have been at Carnegie Hall 
early last week. That something was to happen even 
the most stupid policeman could have foreseen. The 
electric lights were ablaze down Seventh avenue the 
first time in six weeks, and from their lairs, nests and 
hiding places emerged the Paderewski ‘‘ fiends’— 
human beings who have not been seen since the 
pianist with the Rufus locks sailed for Europe last 
spring one year. The air was full of mutterings and 
moanings, and once I saw a meteor fall far in the 
northern heavens. It was a night of pianistic por- 
tent, and the horoscope of the Polish charmer pre- 
dicted that he would have the success of his life. And 
he had it. a 
- * 

After Walter Damrosch and the Symphony Or- 
chestra played the Lenore overture, number three, 
a proud, fat person near me said: ‘‘ Mr. Damrosch 
selected that Beethoven overture because the trum- 
pet calls are so like an announcement of Paderewski's 
appearance.” 

Then the star appeared. He came on the platform 
at exactly ten minutes to 9 o'clock, and his hair was 
shorter. Indeed, he looked very young and strong, 
yet nervous—that is, Paderewskian nervousness. 
The kind that makes him play like mad. The huge 
audience yelled and applauded. 

Nothing succeeds like magnetism ! 

When that somewhat jaded war horse, the Liszt E 
flat concerto, was begun my blood began to stir. 
Phew! and likewise Mein Gott! I never listened 
to such a sensational performance. It was car- 
ried through with crashing chords, splintered arpeg- 
gios and dazzling scales, and the tempo! Outrageous ! 
The entire work was played in thirteen minutes, and 
when finished the air was full of red-headed flames, 
smoke, enthusiasm and exploding gloves. New York 
hard-headed, old, cynical New York, forgot its Wall 
Street and its impending election and let its emotions 
rip its shirt front. It was impossible to withstand the 
pressure, so I put in three yells, just for luck. 

* f * 

The event of the evening was the first hearing of 
Paderewski’s Polish fantasy for piano and orchestra, 
a composition that has commanded warm critical 
praise abroad. It is a work worthy to be classed as 
a companion piece to Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy, ex- 
cept that it is infinitely more refined, distinguished 
and poetic. The fantasy is Polish to the core; the 
themes national, of course. Chopin is suggested, yet 
each one has a profile and individuality of its own. 
In G sharp minor—although the tonality is puzzlingly 
indeterminate—the prelude is bold, strongly marked 
and exceedingly interesting. A mazourka—simple, 
yet astoundingly effective—follows this, and then we 
get a lament-like melody, a Dumka in B, first an- 
nounced by English horn with viola. It is exceed- 
ingly melancholy and lovely, It is full of that 
fascinating Zal which permeates Chopin’s music, and 
it was played in the most musical, melting manner. 

Then comes a piquant brilliant finale—a Kracov- 
ienne, with tantalizing rhythms and full of ferocious 
glissandos. Paderewski cut his finger on a vicious 
glissando and so had to play octave glissandos in- 
stead of double thirds—a very subtle change, per- 
haps, and best appreciated by pianists. By this 
time the audience was delirious. Men and women, 
the men were the worst, crowded down the aisles to 
the front and cheered as if for the next Presidential 


and played a Liszt Hungarian rhapsody in sixty- 
nine keys, and, I believe, No. 326. It was full of 
drunken Magyars and crazy cymbalums and fidgety 
flutes and things, but it brought on another mob 
mania and again we hurrahed. Once more did the 
amiable and exhausted artist appear and play—this 
time a Schumann nocturne in F. He delivered it 
beautifully, his tone like a velvety bell and full of ex- 
quisite sayings. There is but one Paderewski. He 
is a genius in everything. You may criticise this 
point, or that his technic has been excelled and that 
Rubinstein had a bigger tone—but Rubinstein is 
dead. 

I swear to you he was magnificent and reminded 
me more of a passionate tragedian in a superb réle 
rather than a frigid teaser of the ivories. 

The mob surged to his dressing room, and fell down 
and adored, and in the front of Carnegie Hall one 
strabismic little boy who sold books was so rattled 
that he whined monotonously in the key of G 
minor: ; 

**Here you are, the art of Henry T. Finck, by 
Paderewski. Only 25 cents!” 

_ ¥ ” 

The Paderewski face isin town. All the girls who 
attend his piano recitals suffer from it. It is as dis- 
tinctive as the bicycle face, but is more interesting 
and poetic. Paddy had not been on the stage ten 
minutes when the face broke out all around me. 

- As worn by a young, pretty maiden it is rather 
effective. In expression it is a cross between a stra- 
bismic stare and the anticipatory look one sees on the 
face of a person about to be seized by acolic. Yet it 
is spiritual, yearning, and it makes the eyes preter- 
naturally sad. 

As donned, however, by fat, middle aged matrons 
the Paderewski face is as unbecoming as a black 
dolman in July time. Besides, it is ridicule breed- 
ing. I really hope this facial epidemic will not be- 
come widespread. Paddymaniais a dangerous dis- 
ease. Once the habit is contracted, good-bye to all 
expectations of usefulness from the girl. She is 
doomed for the season, and she will babble of old gold 
touch and Chopin hair until the household writhes. 


* 
* * 


I did not have a chance to go back to Mr. Pader- 
ewski’'s dressing room on the first night, but I hear 
that the scene was a delirious one, and in the centre 
of all the young lemon haired god calmly stood and 
examined his finger dripping with blood—he cut it at 
the keyboard. There is a deal of genuine human 
nature revealed at these impromptu séances. The 
curious finds much food for thought. The factis, 
Paderewskiis an enormously magnetic man—what- 
ever that means. It is a healthy, sane magnetism. 
He creates an atmosphere of good feeling and sin- 
cerity, and whether he is the greatest actor in the 
world or whether he is profoundly genuine, yon leave 
him with the one abiding impression thec you have 
met a man—a good fellow. Naturally, women are 
more easily impressed, but I know scores oi men, 
“rounders ” about town, who are thus impressed. 

‘He's a d——d good fellow that piano player, even 
if his hair is queer,” said a professional gambler to 
me, a man whose emotional resources are as dry as a 
hickory nut. 

So it goes. So don’t let us blame the women alto- 
gether, for there is no one in town just now, and Ed 
Sothern’s hair begins to pall, The more burning 
pigments of the Paderewski crop, while not rivaling 
Maryland Carter's, yet are sufficiently fiery to burn 
into the hearts of susceptible virgins—and otherwise. 

* ” 

Paderewski said to Walter Damrosch at the con- 
elusion of the concert that he had played his Polish 
fantasy with Richter and Mottl in Europe. but it was 
never accompanied with more taste and precision. 
This must have been very gratifying to the young 
conductor. 


I hear the most astounding things of his principal 
prima donna, the celebrated Frau Klafsky. Hervoice 
and dramatic fire are said to be amazing. I have 
been watching the lady and her husband at Luchow’s 
resort on Fourteenth street. She lunches and dines 
there daily with her husband, a young, burly, blond 
man named Lohse. It is her third, but then he is 
powerfully built. 

So is the singer. After all, a singer of Wagner 
/music cannot feed on whipped syllabub and wind 
pudding. Frau Klafsky does not. She is no longer 





+a kitten, and her face is full of character and deter- 


candidate or Parkhurst, Then Paderewski came out © 
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mination. She dresses in the graceful German style 
of, say, 1845, and doesn't seem to worry over it. Her 
appetite—this is a psychical panorama of her person- 
ality that I am unrolling in the true up to date style— 
is Nibelungen. She eats kartoffel klése with true 
virtuosity, and\she—well, she is heroic, a Brunhilda 
from the land of the Magyars, and I am very curious 
to see her tread the boards of music drama. I didn’t 
measure her ears, so I can’t tell whether she is a de- 
generate, nor can I give you her top head measure- 
ments. Her shoes looked normal, and Iam sure that 
her pulse beat is powerful. For the rest, she looks as 
if she can make things whizz. 
Nichts ist Lohse mit Klafsky ! 


* 
* * 


Somebody asked me the other day why a bull of 
Paul Potter’s should be sold at a picture auction, and 
how it came to pass that 
Paul Potter, an English- 
man, could make a bull. 

I fear Mr. Potter, of 
Holland, is referred to, 
not our only Trilby Paul. 


and many longing glances, Miss Irwin put the collier 
de la reine de l’ile de Coney down and said, with a 
regretful smile that almost made her mouth 
human: 

“There is only one thing which prevents me from 
buying this perfectly splendid necklace.” 

‘ Surely not the price, Miss Irwin,” said the wealthy 
actress, anxiously. 

‘No, not the price. I have it with me,” and May 
glanced coyly at herankle. ‘‘ My objection to purchas- 
ing the jewels is a more serious one, I wouldn't 
know what to do with them, for I have no neck.” 

+. by * 

I met Ed Hoff, the tenor, late of the Lillian Russell 

Company. He tells me that he will remain in New 





York permanently and, while he does not intend 


A story of real life that I heard the other night 
puts to blush all your realism and comic opera situa- 
tions. 

A certain lady novelist, famous for a brief sum- 
mer’s day, had in the long ago a husband. He wasa 
nice man, but he would drink at times, and then he 
was horrid. Things went from bad to better, for 
the lady raised money enough to ship her papa 
on a protracted sea trip. She felt so much relieved 
after he had vanished that she wrote a lot of stories, 


all of which brought her money and fame, She blos- 
somed socially, and with her dear motker she 


attended literary gatherings and the theatres. 

One day, about six months after the departure of 
her husband, her mother sat at home mending things 
and thinking of the sad day when her graceless son- 
in-law must, in the nature of things, return for more 





money. Then the door bell rang. The good matron 
arose only to hear an al- 
tercation between the 
housemaid and a fragile 
looking expressman. 

“If you think that I'm 
goin’ to carry that box 
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Oscar Weil's A War- 
time Wedding, a roman- 
ticopera written for the 
Bostonians, has scored a 
decided success in San 
Francisco. I saw the 
composer—a most skilled 
musician and pupil of 
Karl Keinecke—the other 
morning at the corner of 
Twenty-third street and 
Broadway. I asked about 
his opera, which was first 
christened ‘‘ In Mexico.” 

“They put it on last 
night,” he replied, ‘‘and 
Barnabee and MacDonald 
wired me that it was to 
go, but really you can’t 
tell from a first night's 
audience. I prefer the 
second, the eighth, or, 
better still, the hun- 
dredth night’s verdict.” 

And Mr. Weil calmly 
steered westward. ‘“‘A 
sensible musician,” I 
thought. 

* * 

That most estimable of 

music reporters, Mr. H. 

E. Krehbiel, will lecture 

this season on various . 
musical subjects. I have 

just received a circular 
from Ann Arbor, Mich., 
which informs me that 
Krehbiel (big caps and 
display), ‘‘the musical 

(sic) critic for the New 
York World (sic-ker), the 
greatest paper pub- 
lished,” will lecture. So 
highly does his journal 
think of him that it 
‘‘sends him to the finest 
concerts ‘in Europe and 
America, to write them 

up” (sick-est). And then follows the cruelest blow 
of all. ‘‘Mr, Krehbiel was born at Ann Arbor some 
fifty years ago!” 

Sue the libelous printer, Brother Krehbiel. Some 
malicious wretch has not only mistaken your sunny 
Siegfried locks for the blanched whiskers of senility, 
but you are not even credited with being a member 
of the Zridune staff. Sue the wretch, I say! 


* 
* * 


A retired millionaire actress, desiring to part with 
some rare and valuable stage trophies of her art, 
called on May Irwin the other day at the Bijou 
Theatre. After remarking that foggy weather al- 
ways told heavily on her throat, the retired actress 
brought forth from a Mandelbaum-like leather bag a 
superb necklace. It was composed entirely of emer- 
alds—stage emeralds—the smallest being about the 
magnitude of a pigeon egg. She fondled them, and 








so did Massive May. After considerable hesitation 





abandoning singing in public, he intends teaching. 
He looks hale and is in the best of humor with the 
world and Mr. Schoeffel. 


* 
* * 


I hear that a certain comic opera deity is not so 
fond of bicycling or bicyclersas formerly. What has 
changed the spirit of her dream? Perhaps only a 
voice, 


«& 
* * 


Do you know who it is that thus stalks in sil- 
houette? 

He isa German and a composer. 

Look at the hair, the whiskers, the cigar and the 
pants”! 

He is at Ischl and he isthe Kant of Music, the pro- 
foundest metaphysician in tones since Bach. He is 
Johannes Brahms, and may his shadow never dwin- 
dle, although I do wish that he wore a coat made by 
John Drew's tailor. 





into the house you're mis- 
taken,” he said, and 
throwing a heavy-looking 
wooden packing case on 
the sidewalk he drove 
away. The mother sent 
for two coal heavers, and 
after much grunting and 
sweating the box, or 
rather cask, was rolled 
into the kitchen. A hatch- 
et was procured, and 
after some vicious pound- 
ing the barrel was opened 
and a lot of bilge water 
escaped. There was 
much screaming and com- 
plaining, and then curios- 
ity got the better of clean- 
liness and the cask was 
tilted over until the water 
tan out. A dead body re- 
mained inside. It was 
dragged out by the coal 
heavers, and it lay in the 
light, a pickled horror. 
The old lady looked at 
the face. 

“Why, it’s only 
George!” she said, with 
a sigh of relief, and sent 
the maid to a musicale 
where the widow was list- 
ening to Chopin and 
Brahms, and bade her to 
call at the undertaker's 
on the way home. 

George had died at sea 
and was expressed home, 
no side up with care. 


s+ 


With all due deference 
to the ravishing quality 
of the strains made by 
Magyar bands at many 
of our restaurants, I sin- 
cerely wish that this 
music at dinner would be 
abolished or at least 
modified. Listening and 
eating at the same time are out of the question, and 
with the irritating buzz of conversation about you a 
dinner under such circumstances becomes positively 
maddening. If the music was faintly heard, as in 
some theatrical ballroom scenes, then it would form 
a pleasing background. But to hear the braying of 
brass, the clatter of the piano, the scraping of strings 
after a hard New York day is a torture for many. On 
soft summer nights music heard from a balcony while 
you catch the starlight in your clamshells—ah, that 
is almost poetic! Indoors and at your elbow it is a 


nuisance, * 
* = 





The Wizard of the Nile at the Casino is not a mas- 
terpiece. Harry Smith has written better books, 
Victor’ Herbert better music, but the operetta is a 
success and is as light and bright as an omelette 
soufflé, with brandy sauce on the side. Frank Daniels 
is very funny and in the pyramid scene his work is 
genuine comedy; not buffoonery.. Curiously enough 
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the nub of the plot is not unlike Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
and Rudolph Aronson’s Egyptian opera which failed 
to score at the Casino several seasons ago. There 
was the same old drought in Egypt and rain was 
sadly needed. 

Mr. Herbert's music is of a more popular character 
than Prince Ananias, but it is not so fine. There 
are lots of lively marches and dance rhythms and 
bits of orchestral color that are only Herbert's. The 
absurd King’s motif and the crocodile music are very 
amusing. The introduction in the second act is a 
very ingenious piece of writing, and Mr. Daniel's 
song of The Human Fly quite witty. 

Dorothy Morton is now a prime favorite and the 
support generally good. Of the future of the work 
there can be nodoubt. Itis tagged by all the familiar 
hallmarks of success. 

* > 

Nothing short of an earthquake or a ferocious 
Western tornadic ‘‘ twister” will prevent the opening 
of Hammerstein's Olympia on the date announced. 
Maestro Oscar is in the finest fettle, and goes about 
with his pockets full of greenbacks. But even on 
long odds he can find no takers for his bets. There 
is but one Olympia, and Hammerstein is its Jove! 


* 
> * 


Mr. J. Comyns Carr wrote King Arthur to order. 
It is redolent of the lamp, but is not therefore to be 
reckoned a pot boiler; indeed, no little scholarship 
has been expended in the reduction of the legend 
for dramatic purposes. I was less concerned at 
Abbey's Theatre last Wednesday night in the fidelity 
to the story of Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur or 
Tennyson thanin Burne-Janes’ subtile landscapes and 
precious hued raiment. Mr. Carr has contrived a 
mest agreeable play, that limps in action and ap- 
peals mainly to the eye. Yet has King Arthur one 
great merit—one commanding charm—it has poetic 
atmosphere, and I assure you after the common- 
places of every night theatrical life it is a relief to 
leave behind prosaic, cynical Broadway and bathe 
the senses in Mr. Irving's new play. 


More than any stage manager alive he has assimi- 
lated the methods of Bayreuth. His isthe Wagnerian 
synthesis—the bold blending of the various arts, the 
correlation of music, dramatic action, superb scenic 
display, and chanting elocution. 

How Wagnerian is the magic mere! When the 
second Excalibur comes toview I almost expected to 
hear the Schwert motif—the sword theme of Sieg- 
mund in Die Walkiire. But we got Sir Arthur Sullivan 
instead, and his music is as watery as MMeriin'’s mere 
itself, 

When Guinevere appears one was momentarily re- 
minded of Gretchen am Spinnrade, the vision in 
Faust. 

Little wonder Rossetti, Watts and Burne-Jones 
made Terry a central figure in the now antiquated 
pre-Raphaelistic school of painting. They had in 
her a face flower-like and touched by the strange 
glories of stranger yearnings. The loveliness of pose 
and gracile action, the new note which is now old 
sweet music to us, Ellen Terry must indeed have 
been a revelation when she first was found in the sea 
foam on some melody haunted shore. 

Her Guinevere is almost as poetic as her Rosa- 
mund, it strikes a lower, firmer tone in the scale. 
But she goes not about it in the old winged fashion, 
and at times I saw too plainly joints in her technical 
armor. That her love making lacked sincerity I do 
avow. Her Lawuncelot, her Knight of Steel, gave no 
answering spark to her passionate flint. The May- 
ing scene was so fresh, so dewy that I thought 
of Byron's The Morn Is Up, the Dewy Morn, in 
Childe Harold. 

Yet about the entire play there lingers a bastard 
perfume. The lyrics do not ring true and there is a 
suspicious hollownessin all the Graal episodes. Why 
the Graal? Why this Parsifal touch? 


Miss Terry was admirable in her interview with 
Elaine, and had she tried to extract from Lawuncelot 
some answering throb she would have been better. 
Somehow I could not believe, with all their hot talk, 
that this was a guilty couple. Even the discovery 
in the bower by Afodred and his plotting mother 
did not confirm the sought for suspicion. 

To be quite frank, Carr is tepid when he should be 
lustful. He seems to have fallen under the pallid 
spell of Burne-Jones, whose etiolated figures never 
really live or have any being. They are attenuated, 


bodiless creatures, faint from joys and sorrows with- 
out the ken of normal humanity. Mr. Carr's charac- 
ters are too drugged for robust action. The dramatic 
accent is flabby and oft misplaced, the entire coloring 
dream-like and mystically woven. Mr. Irving prob- 
ably asked for all this, and the play leaves sweet, 
slumberous sensations ; actualities fade and the unreal 
tules the imagination. 

I know that I am paying a high tribute to the poet- 
playwright, the poet-painter and the poet-actor in 
penning the above. It is the impression created, 
and that prologue, bitten in by the acid figure of King 
Arthur, touched me with dream-tipped pinions. 


* 
* * 


Even Camelot was dun hued and the glory of the 
Round Table paled. You must indeed be sober and 
of a Boeotian turn of mind to escape the pall of 
heavy sorrow which hangs over the turret of 
Camelot. 

I had expected a Toby Rosenthal tableau and the 
dead Liaine floating barge-ward toward Camelot. 
But more drastic is the picture and more effective. 
In all this I thought little of its plasticity, its mobility. 
The entire action moves in stately, rhythmic curves, 
and the tempo almost funereal. Not the duel with its 
clank of metallic harness, not the Xing’s sorrow at 
the dénouement, nor yet Modrea’s attempt on Gui- 
nevere’s shards of virtue moved me. All was unlife- 
like as elaborate tapestry—all was but sounding fres- 
coes of courtly pain and passion. 


a*« 


The apotheosis was a relief. I was glad of the pass- 
ing of Arthur, for how can we in this cynically-sod- 
den age—the age of the commercial drummer and 
his ideals—respect the greatness of the spirit that 
affirms? 

King Arthur is first cousin to King Marke. He 
could not slay Zauncelot, nor could Marke his false 
friend, Zristan. Both men were royal, and wore 
their horns philosophically. The world has little 
patience with the noble attitude of the husband sur- 
prised by his wife’s baseness. ‘‘Tue la!” is the lex 
non scripta of the deceived man. Arthur was not of 
Dumas’ opinion, and so we sneer politely, and con- 
done Guinevere's offense, for was not her spouse a 
bore? 

* - * 

I-wonder why Burne-Jones did not make more of 
Mr. Carr's Merlin? 

Do you remember the Mer/in of Burne-Jones? Do 
you remember the weirdly impressive Liszt-like 
figure of the enchanter in that Old World tangled 
wood with Vivian of the woven paces? 

This stage Merlin might have been made in the 
image of the painted wizzard, and with what spectral, 
awesome effect |! 

= 2 + 

Mr. Irving’s King was an elocutionary improvement 
upon his Macbeth. That he was Mr. Carr’s Arthur I 
am prepared to swear; that he fulfilled the Tenny- 
sonian ideal is something I cannot say. He gave me 
not the impression of kingly largeness, of heroic 
feeling. He was tender. He was poetic. Ah! this 
actor has the magnetism that kindles you. But, alas, 
if the mind’s eye alone had to be satisfied! Mr. Irving 
was not outwardly Arthur, although that Don Quix- 
oteish figure outlined against sinister skies in the 
prologue was very impressive. In that scene we re- 
alized the kingly statue, and in that scene alone. As 
a character study his Arthur falis below his Becket, 
but of course that is mainly because of the weakness 
of Mr. Carr's sketch. 

The cast was excellent, but certainly not phenome- 
nal. Mr. Webster was a frigid Sir Launcelot. He 
should indeed have joined the Holy Brotherhood. 
Frank Cooper was a hardy villain, and Maud Milton 
—an old favorite here—was sonorous as the spirit of 
the lake. Mary Rorke was a vindictive Morgan Le 
Fay, and Julia Arthur, looking a rare incarnation of 
the maid of udah—sorrow laden eyes, sensitive 
mouth, beautiful face—was an ebony tressed Z/aine. 
Her pantomime and sympathetic voice were most ar- 
tistic. Silently, yet surely, this talented girl is ab- 
sorbing the fine artistic ozone of the Irving company. 
It will bear fruit, I am sure. 


The production, take it all in all, ismarvelous and 
should be seen by every lover of the poetic drama. 
Those who do not might profitably sit through an 
evening with these lordly folke who did so sin, sorrow 
and play. 





weak, Mendelssohnish and melodically mere sound 
weaving. Why this composer was selected when 
England can boast of such men as Hamish McCunn 
and a few others is surprising. Burne-Jones, how- 
ever, is the central figure of the group. To him we 
owe nearly all our pleasure. 


* 
* * 


We poured out into the large lobby of Palmer's 
Theatre and chatted, abused and aired our knowl- 
edge of the world. Gaiety girls, trim ankles and 
melody. Strangely enough most of the men who had 
been in London last summer declared that the com- 
pany which presented The Shop Girl here was better 
than the original one. And this may be a number 
two or sixteen company, for all I know. 

The new musical farce is by an American, H. J. 
Dam. Fora Yankee he seems to have been uncom- 
monly clever in catching the British atmosphere for 
his rather silly piece. It bears all the genuine hall- 
marks of the Gaiety conventional burlesque. It is 
not as good as A Gaiety Girl, which we saw last sea- 
son at Daly’s, but as a music reporter acutely re- 
marked, ‘‘ It is funnier than Leonardo.” 

Mr. Dam was troubled with reminiscences of his 
native land. He levies boldly on lots of familiar 
business, and hiscollaborating composers, Ivan Caryll, 
Adrian Ross and Lionel Monckton, aided and abetted 
him in his efforts by giving us a batch of tunes that 
were, to say the least, familiar. 

Yet you will enjoy The Shop Girl, despite its weak, 
tedious second act, as there are some clever pleople 
in it, and much of the heavy dough of English humor 
is leavened by the lightness and brightness of exe- 
cution. 

The story—ah, a ‘‘dynty, dyngerous tale.” 

Where shall I begin to tell lt? The endisa good 
starting point. The scene is supposed to be a fancy 
bazar at Kensington. A harlequin—a Pagliacco— 
beats a big drum derisively and with a big stick, He is 
celebrating. He was once floor walker at the Royal 
Stores. There he made up a fat wench—Ada Smith 
Ada wasa foundling, and Mr. Miggles was about to 
marry her when the proprietor of the Storts, a solemn, 
churchly looking man, with a lascivious leer, dis- 
covered Ada as an heiress to £4 or £19,000,000, I for- 
get which. Hooley—that is his rather Chicagoan 
name—marries Ada, and Miggles weeps and vows 
vengeance. He gets it, for Hooley has married the 
wrong party, and AMigg/es celebrates on the drum. 
Of course, the heiress marries the right man. 

A meaty, Yorkshire pudding sort of play this, and 
the music matched it. However, there were lots of 
bright episodes and some genuine comedy work. 
Place aux Messieurs ! 

Miggiles was played by a versatile little wretch, 
Bertie Wright by name. Mr. Wright has witty legs. 


‘|and he made up as a Jap, a heavyweight tragedian, 


and his floorwalker was the best. His bubbling over 
with animal spirits and dances in a bubbling staccato 
manner. He is a funny man, and with Miss Marie 
Faucett he carried off the lion’s share of the honors. 
Seymour Hicks we all remembered. He has a facile 
touch, but his methods are by no means individual. 
I like much better George Grossmith, Jr., a chip of 
the old sawbuck, whose ugliness was so unique as to 
lend him especial splendor. He was exquisitely 
idiotic as a young man about town, and his collar and 
neckwear will, I know, exite exalted imitation. 

Seymour Hick’s best bit was with Miss Ethel 
Sydney, the Shop Girl. They “did” a nurse and 
her ‘‘ sojer man,” and it brought down the house. 


* 
* * 


W. H. Rawlins was Aooley, the Deluded. He 
made his points, but he was at no pains to conceal the 
artistic mechanism. Delightfully vulgar was Connie 
Ediss, the plump, pudding-headed lass who was mis- 
taken for the heiress. She made malapropos speeches 
and looked nice and jolly. 

There were plenty of tall, British ladies on the 
stage, merrycheeked—professional merriment—and 
they all wore hideous ‘‘buns" on the back of their 
heads, and dressed in abominable taste. Some were 
pretty—only a few—but when the display of tights 
was made in the second act there were many gasps 
in the house, and one old man near fought off apo- 
plexy. There were long legs galore, and really—but 
I cannot dilate now. The three prettiest girls were 
the stage daughters of Lady Appleby—their names 
I will reveal later. But you must have noticed Faith, 
I hope? 

Her Golden Hair Was Hanging Down Her Back 





Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music is triturated stufi— | 


is now an unmusical platitude, but Beautiful Bounti- 
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ful Bertie made a hit, sung in a most dental fashion 
by Mr. Grossmith. There was a song which was a 
combination steal from Sullivan’s Taken from a 
County Jail and Du Bist Verrueckt Mein Kind of 
Fatinitza. 

There was too much dancing and a serious vocal 
solo by a weak-kneed soprano. There should be 
huge cuts made, and please suppress the awful puns! 


There can be no doubt about the inferior workman- 
ship of The Shop Girl. The first act was a capital 
transcription of the atmosphere of a big London 
store of the Macy, Wanamaker pattern. There was 
local color in abundance, and the deftest allusions 
to the size of the establishment made by that prince 
of shop or floor walkers, Mr, Bertie Wright, who had 
apleasing habit of saying : 

“The fifth store beyond, sir; next to the refresh- 
ment department.” 

And how cleverly he suggested to possible custom- 
ers their varying needs! The man with the shabby 
headgear who was directed to the hat and cap de- 
partment, with a hint that the hair regenerating sec- 
tion was in his path ; of course he got mad, but a point 

. was scored. Mr. Wright is an alert little comedian, 
who made up humorously a half dozen times. His 
Japanese was funny and he wheeled about his com- 
patriot with astonishing velocity. As the Cockney 
floor walker he was at his best. I don’t know how 
faithful to the original he was, but he contrived to be 
very amusing, 

The fault of the entire production is its lack of 
musical novelties. We have heard all the songs, 
save one, in some guise or other, and the Louisiana 
Lou was simply tiresome, Miss Sydney has no idea 
of darky dialect. 


The second act throughout was indifferent. George 
Grossmith’s song, Beautiful Bountiful Bertie, alone 
saved it. This young man, one of the few new- 
comers in the cast, is more than welcome. He has a 
fund of the same sec humor of his father, and in- 
herits his sire’s impertinent face. With all its exag- 
geration, the part he played had a certain distinction. 
He was a noodle-headed young thing, yet a gentle- 
man. He wore his clothes well, and his up to date 
(odious phrase) linen and gloves commended him to 
the study of the gilded Goo Goos of the parterres. 

The women disappointed me. The chorus was 
relentlessly homely, and with several honorable ex- 
ceptions the principals of the feminine gender were 
plain and awkward. ; 

* * 

Why, I ask in a sobbing whisper, was that dreadful 
soprano solo tolerated? Connie Ediss I told you 
about. She is fat and fulsome and knows how to act. 
She will, I fancy, become a prime favorite. The 
three young women, Faith, Hope and Charity, the 
daughters of Lady Appleby, were comely. One, a 
blonde, was very pretty, and Faith, Miss May Beau- 
garde, very charming. She is the exact double of 
David Belasco’s second daughter. The resemblance 
is startling. 

Marie Faucett, a dainty little miss, did some grace- 
ful dancing, but the skirt dancing was patterned to 
adegree. We are tired unto death of it all, while 
the imitation of the Gaiety Girl was disagreebly ob- 
vious in that harlequin dance. . 

Take it all through, The Shop Girl does not com- 
pare favorably with its predecessor, and I am as- 
sured by many that the production is on a par, if not 
better, than the London representation. That last 
act, if it has to be made up of specialties, should at 
least contain new ones. 

The girls in tights looked well, but there it ended. 
Nothing was said or done of note. 


A funny thing happened in this act. Mr. Wright 
drew his formidable, flashing snickersnee so vehe- 
mently that the blade went humming into the house. 
There was a rustle, and—now don’t laugh — the 
sword struck a man with a bald head. He blushed, 
and a musician threw it on the stage. ‘Thank you, 
so much,” said Miggles, and we all laughed. 


* 
t * 


We noticed with regret the other day, says Philip 
Hale in the Boston Journal, that a Miss McFadden, 
while endeavoring to rival Nini Patte-en-l’ Air, La 
Glu, and other versatile and accomplished ladies of 
Paris in dazzling terpsichorean feats, as the coup 


injured seriously her hip by a kick that would have 
won La Goulue glory in her palmiest nights. 

It will be remembered that Fate broods over the 
McFadden family whenever a member attempts to 
mitigate the asperities of life by light and airy danc- 
ing. Folk songs often preserve the record of some 
personal deed, pathetic or heroic. A notable instance 
is the ballad account of one of the elder McFaddens. 
The ballad begins : 

Clarence McFadden he wanted to waltz, 
But his feet wasn’t gaited that way. 
But let us hasten to the second verse, which tells 
of the Professor and McFadden: i 

He took out McFadden before the whole class, 
And showed him the step once or twice, * 

But McFadden’s two feet got tied into a knot, 
Sure he thought he was standing on ice. 

At last he broke loose, and struck out with a will, 
Never looking behind or before! 

But his head got so dizzy he fell on his face, 
And chewed all the wax off the floor. 

Talk of the symbolists, the instrumentalists, the 
edcadents! Give us the humble, homely song of the 


people! 
* be * 


The methods adopted by French singing masters 
have been amusingly burlesqued by a French writer. 
Take M. Delsarte, for example, who lives on a sixth 
floor at Montmartre. 

When a young man goes tothis professor, some- 
thing like the following scene takes place: 

** Have you courage?” 

You.” 

‘‘I warn you my way is severe. But we will try it. 
Run down my six flights of stairs as quickly as pos- 
sible, and then run up again, crying out ‘ Bonifaccio’ 
in varying tones. Do that for eight days, an hour 
and a half each day. Then we shall see about begin- 
ning lessons.” 

The famous M. Wartel is less severe, though equally 
original. He asks a candidate to vocalize with 
closed mouth, and if a protest be entered against the 
possibility of such a thing, exclaims: ‘‘So much the 
worse. You must do it, if1am to be your professer.” 
But a well-known tenor employs a stranger method 
still. A young lady goes to him, for example, and is 
met byan order to stretch herself at full length upon 
a couch. She remonstrates, but finally obeys, and 
then the master piles upon her a heap of books, sur- 
mounting the whole with a glass filled with water. 
“Now sing,” he commands. 

“Sing, sir?” exclaims the victim. 

‘*Yes, my child; in singing you must respire as 
little as possible. When you sing thus, so as not to 
spill the water, I will undertake your training—not 


before.” 
. x on 


Vance Thompson is responsible for the following, 
which appeared in the Commercial Advertiser : 

You remember that Mr. Henry Murray is also its 
author. If you knew Mr. Henry Murray you would 
know a most delightful person. He is a younger 
brother of David Christie Murray and a London 
journalist of distinction. He used to be the dramatic 
critic of the London edition of the New York Herald 
—an ill starred daily newspaper, which interested 
London a half dozen years ago. The editor at that 
time was the late Louis Jennings, M. P., who is re- 
membered in New York as the editor of the Zimes 
in the days of the Tweed Ring exposures. He was 
an abrupt and coarse grained person, and of him 
Henry Murray used to tell this story. There was a 
pallid little music critic on the London Herald, who 
was subject to epileptic fits. They did not interfere 
with his business; indeed most music critics have 
them. 

But one day when the pallid little music critic came 
into the office he found an abrupt note from Jennings, 
saying: ‘‘ Yourservices are no longer required.” He 
was shocked. He called a cab and drove to Editor 
Jennings’ house in Kensington Gardens, W. Now, in 
addition to being a music critic and an epileptic—as 
though this were not enough! —he stuttered. So, 
when he was shown into the library he said to Editor 
Jennings: ‘‘ What the d-d-d-dev-ull d-d-do you mean 
by d-d-discharging me?” 

“Go away,” said Jennings ; ‘‘ you annoy me.” 

‘“- An-n-noy you!” screamed the pallid little music 
critic. ‘‘ W-w-well, w-what d-d-do you think of t-t-t- 
this?” 

Therewith he threw his hat up to the ceiling and 
spun round on his heels and had an epileptic fit. 
Jennings surrendered ; but a few weeks later Mr. 
Bennett came over from London and killed the paper. 





du chapeau, the salut militaire and the port d’armes, 


‘mere didactic exercises. 


It seemed to be the best way of getting rid of that 
music critic. 

I am told that the music critic in question was Mr. 
Murray himself. Giving an editor fits must have 
been rare fun. 





First Paderewski Recital. 
HE first Paderewski piano recital was given in 
Carnegie Hall, New York city, last Saturday after- 
noon before an enormous and wildly enthusiastic auditory. 
The vogue of the great pianist, so far from diminishing, is 
really on the increase, and the scene at the end of the con- 
cert almost defies description. Men and women crowded 
the aisles and insisted on the repeated appearance of the 
Polish charmer. In addition to the regular program he 
was compelled—or was amiable enough—to play Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody and Chopin's Valsein C sharp 

minor. 
This was his musical scheme for the afternoon. 


Variations (on a theme by Handel).............ccecseceeevcces Brahms 
Ret Ti ee. Dewi cg0seh ode cyittca sh 0ndecdesstgnnsesedaten Beethoven 
Sonata, F sharp minor, Op. 11... ...ccccccscesccseusesvccees Schumann 
Nocturne......,.. ; hetlls centign ches Vin nash ade sane tubhainedevelensa Chopir. 
Three Etudes.... 

PWO Chats Polomale ys oiissoic cc seks cveseecwiivccccocussves Chopin-Liszt 
Dihetehie, Mahe ss <0 cdiiedss bieninaed<atodar sdded drsddegsinas Paderewski 
Etude (on false notes).... t phi kibbietebaisiths ah saibaedigves st .«.- Rubinstein 
Valse Caprice............ 


The Brahms variations were delivered with amiable vir- 
tuosity. The prince of variationists, Brahms, has written no 
more interesting set than this one. They are more than 
They are lofty tone poems, the 
colossal spirit of a colossal musical imagination. As played 
by Paderewski they were invested with color, grace and 
fantasy. He has evidently changed his mind about Brahms’ 
popularity asa composer. Brahms need a Paderewski to 
interpret him, for the conventional Brahms player gives us 
the master’s works as if they were scholastic tone puzzles. 
Under a sometimes cryptic and forbidding exterior the 
rarest flowers are hidden in Brahms. 

The Tempest sonata was given in a most finished manner. 

The first movement was read vigorously, and with un- 
abated fire, the last rather too subdued in feeling. It was 
plaintive, appealing, and not drastic enough. But the slow 
movement was exquisite in its tonal balance and sane, noble 
sentiment. The seldom heard Schumann sonata was given 
in a broad, impassioned manner. The introduction in F 
sharp minor was a superb specimen of cantabile, and the 
beauty of feeling and touch in the arietta remarkable. 
This sonata, with its fantastic arabesques, its shifting 
moods, its wide departure from traditional form—the last 
movement is a mosaic—its bold caprice, its tenderness and 
imaginative flights, was read ina most illuminative style. 
It is a masterwork, this F sharp minor sonata, not as popu- 
laras Schumann’s op. 22, nor as orchestral as the one in F 
minor—but a work of genius nevertheless. 

The Chopin numbers were admirably interpreted. The 
Nocturne was in the key of B—the one which begins with 
that climbing, trellis-like, arbutus perfumed arpeggio in C 
sharp minor. It was delicious in color and sentiment. Of 
the studies Paderewski gave us the one in A flat, op. 25, 
the F minor in mixed rhythms and that delightful little 
etude in F, op. 25, the study in which Chopin’s Pegasus 
prances so firely with tinkling hoofs shod with thin gold. 
This had to be repeated. It was taken ata dangerously 
dizzy tempo. 

The second Légende is full of charm, a genuine tran- 
scription of a mood. The study on false notes—falsely 
named—by Rubinstein was delivered with great freedom 
and sonority, and the familiar Valse Caprice, played in 
furious tempo. was an astounding performance of bravura, 
the like of which New York has not enjoyed since the days 
of Rubinstein. There were a few slips, but they were 
honorable ones ; they proved Paderewski a man—not a 
technical machine. As a pianist he belongs to the impres- 
sionistic group ; he is all glow, color, feeling, and gains his 
effects in heavy masses, rather than the scrupulous, 
wrought-out, linear workmanship of the classical school. 

The second recital occurs next Saturday afternoon. 
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Katharine Evans Von Klenmer. 

RS, KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENMER, 

best known to the musical world as Miss Kath- 

arine Evans, is well known in New York as one of its most 
successful and representative vocal teachers. Herself a 
soprano artist of high capabilities and with an excellent 
record on the concert stage, both in Europe and America, 
Miss Evans since her arrival in New, York has devoted her 
special energies to teaching, and is seldom heard sing in 
public. Her vocal forces, however, are in admirable 
erder, and on the few rare occasions when she does sing 
she always evokes an enthusiastic welcome by her pure, 
intelligent methods, and finished and expressive delivery. 

Miss Evans is a pupil and an authorized and certificated 
teacher of the great Mme. Viardot, of Paris. She is a fin- 
ished exponent of the Garcia method, of which it has so 
often been said, ‘‘ Itnever lost a voice, but it very often found 
one,” and it was as a teacher of this method that she first 
came to the National Conservatory of Music, where she is 
now in her fifth year. Desiring to replace a Marchesi 
teacher by the famous Garcia method the conservatory 
wrote Viardot-Garcia, in Paris asking her recommendation 
from among all her American pupils of one as a teacher. 
The reply came that Miss Katharine Evans was the one 
particular pupil so qualified, that Viardot could earnestly 
commend her, and the engagement of Miss Evans with the 
conservatory was thus immediately formed. 

Her reputation has grown with her emphatic success, and 
by the honest, earnest work which always brings*its re- 
sults Miss Evans has turned outa relay of artistic pupils 
whose development is ample testimony to her powers. 
From her private studio, as well as from her conservatory 
class, numerous pupils have stepped straight into promi- 
nent church positions, where the result has always been 
complete satisfaction with the singer. At least twelve of 
Miss Evans’ pupils now occupy good professional positions 
as singers, while she is particularly careful and interested 
in training her pupils to become teachers, where they desire 
it, and has turned out many successful pupils with this 
point in view. 

Miss Evans began her own studies with the famous 
Mme. Desirée Artot in Berlin before going to Mme. Viar- 
dot in Paris. During the two years passed in Berlin she 
made her début at the Singakademie with marked success. 
Her voice is a dramatic soprano of broad, firm calibre and 
pure and sympathetic quality, but its fullest development 
was not attained until under Viardot. While especially 
devoted to oratorio and to German Lieder, Miss Evans con- 
trols also a remarkable colorature power. But this is what 
she claims to be a distinguishing feature of the Garcia 
method, and of the Garcia method only. By it you can 
sing anything. The same voice which delivers a broad 
dramatic aria of large phrase and rigorous demands on sus- 
tained power can, by the Garcia method, accomplish flexi- 
bly the most brilliant fioriture, and will be equally at home 
n an oratorio recitative or a Proch variation. Upon this 
Miss Evans dwells with weighty emphasis. She has 
proved it in her own case, and can at any time produce 
viva voce exponents of the theory from among her pupils. 

Miss Evans’ time is now so absorbed by teaching that she 
has no space or energy left for church or concert work. 
Aside from her conservatory work she has a large private 
class, so that Sunday is the one day left upon which she 
can take needed rest. Conscientious, thorough and ener- 
getic is she in her labors, and full of an enthusiasm which 
never permits her to save herself, and which communicates 
itself to her pupils, who all have their heart in their work. 

As Miss Evans is not a woman of fads and fancies, bu 
a thoroughly grounded teacher of a world renowned vocalt 
method, and a woman of enlightened views on a variety of 
topics, she is an extremely interesting conversationalist. 
She holds some pronounced views, which are different to 
those of the majority of teachers. One of these is that 
everybody can be made tosing. ‘‘ Anyone,” Miss Evans 
says, “‘who can express varied emotions in language can 
also be taught to express them in song.. Singing is simply 
musical speaking brought about by perseverance and intel- 
ligence in the use of the vocal cords according to scientific 


hopeless ones, has already borne good fruit. “If,” Miss 
Evans says, ‘‘ the ear be good there is every hope of mak- 
ing a singer, even where there appears not a note in the 
throat, not a great voice naturally, but an agreeable voice, 
and I have already accomplished it.” 

Interested as Miss Evans is in the perfect development of 
the Garcia method she will always prefer a pupil of modest 
attainments who awaits the completion of study to a pupil 
of brilliant voice and style who only goes through matters 
part of the way. ‘‘ Because,” says Miss Evans, ‘‘ even 
though the first one may not be showy or with any striking 
vocal gift she will be certain to sing well, she will use in- 
telligently any voice she has, where the other, richly en- 
dowed by nature, will not know how to use her resources 
properly and will be no credit to herself or anybody else.” 
For this reason Miss Evans is careful against filling her 
studio with the butterflies who flit hither and thither, no 
matter how valuable may be the voice they possess, but has 
always instead a body of intelligent singers, be their voices 
great or small, whose excellent use of their natural gifts is 
a true pleasure to hear. 

The Viardot Cercle organized by Miss Evans is composed 
of twelve accomplished girl pupils who sing quartetsin a 
very finished manner. The idea is a pretty one. Twelve 
true exponents of the Garcia method in a circle baptized 
after the famous Viardot, herself a Garcia and one of the 
greatest teachers living of her school. 

Miss Evans by travel and correspondence manages al- 
ways to keep in live touch with the newest European de- 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENMER. 


velopments. She receives the most recent impressions and 
everything of musical interest is communicatei to her on 
this side with almost the same promptitude and effect as 
though she were living in Paris. She gets abroad each 
year and reviews method with Mme. Viardot, and in 
America keeps up an unremitting correspondence so that 
no link in the chain may be lost. Nonew phase is missed 
by this progressive artist, who has done so much in the past 
five years in New York toward the development of pure 
artistic singing. 

Personally Miss Evans is a young woman, tall and pre- 
possessing in appearance, with a manner whole-souled, 
frank and exceedingly genial and refined. She has an im- 
mense circle of social as well as artistic friends, and her 
charming musicales, which take place throughout the 
season, are a delightful rendezvous for many prominent 
figures in the artistic world. Intelligent, vivacious and in 
all tastes artistic, she is an extremely interesting woman. 





Bust of Calve.—A marble bust of Mme. Calvé has 
been executed for the Queen of England by Countess Feo- 
dora Gleichen. 





principles.” This encouragement, held out to a great many 
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ENGLAND'S EMINENT BARITONE, 
Il! AMERICA, SPRING, '9e. 


Principal Baritone of English Festivals, Oratorio and 
Ballad Concerts; Royal Italian Opera (Covent Garden) 
and National Theatre (Drury Lane). 
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Prima Donna Contralto. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Past two seasons Contralto at 
the following Festivals: Worces- 
ter, Springfield, New Bedford, In- 
dianapolis, Hartford, Providence, 
Ann Arbor, Columbus, . Toledo, 
Pittsfield, and numerous concerts, 
ADDRESS 
965 PARK AVENUE, 
New Yor« COrry. 





Musical Clergymen. 

HAT the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst is a reformer is 

known to all, but that he is also a performer, mu- 

sically speaking, is known to few. Yet such is the fact. 

Long years ago the Doctor was a pianist of no mean repute. 

Indeed, his ability was such that he gained for himself 

money as well as fame by the exercise of his talents in 
that direction. 

The Doctor's father was a musician, and the son showed 
fondness for music at an early age. The talent was care- 
fully developed and cultivated, the beginning being made 
when he was only six yearsold. The Doctor told me that 
when he was a lad it was sometimes necessary for him to 
walk twelve miles in order to take a lesson, but he did not 
shirk the hardship. As a result of so much interest and 
assiduity the Doctor acquired more than ordinary skill, so 
that his services were often in request and he was given 
honorariums for his harmonious efforts. 

Those who frequent the evening meetings of the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church have at times the satisfac- 
tion of beholding the energetic divine presiding at the 
organ, and on such occasions an especial earnestness seems 
to show in his manipulation of the keys. The family talent 
for music is instanced by the fact that the brother of Dr. 
Parkhurst is the organist of the Madison Square Church. 

There are any number of other clergymen in the city 
who are given to musical practices. One of the more con- 
spicuous is Dr. Hastings, the president of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He, like Dr. Parkhurst, comes of a musi- 
cal stock. His father was celebrated in his day both for 
his playing of the piano and for his singing. Especial care 
was given by his parents to Dr. Hastings’ early training, 
he told me, and his aptitude was such that he made partic- 
ularly rapid progress in the art. He gave the greater part 
of his attention to the cultivation of a voice naturally of re- 
markable compass and sweetness, and his worth was rec- 
ognized, so that he was the leader of his parish choir 
while yet hardly more than a boy. 

While in college he maintained an active interest in all 
things musical, and was the leader of the glee club. His 
love of music has, he declares, remained unchanged, and 
one manifestation of it is to be found in the attention 
which he has given to the musical education of his daugh- 
ters. The elder of them is said to be one of the most ac- 
complished pianists in the city, while the younger is the 
possessor of a singularly beautiful contralto voice, ex- 
quisitely cultivated. 

The Rev. Dr. Booth, who is famous as a most dignified 
presiding officer in the deliberative councils of the Presby- 
terian Church, is another who is known as a musician, as 
are Dr. Robinson, Dr. Lorenz, of Christ Church; Dr. 
Evans, of the West Presbyterian Church; Dr. Kittredge, 
of the Dutch Church,in Park avenue, and many others. 
Some knowledge of playing the organ is common among 
pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church, but eminent 
artistic ability is perhaps rare among them. Clergymen in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church are frequently skilled mu- 
sicians, and in the General Theological Seminary, in Chelsea 
square, a course in music is included in the curriculum. 
The common use of choral services now in that body makes 
acertain amount of musical training a positive necessity for 
many priests. In the Roman Catholic Church every priest 
must be able to sing the mass, and for that reason all of 
them know more or less about music.—Hera/d. 





Fritz Spahr’s Engagements.—Fritz Spahr is 


‘going to play in Leipsic, Naumburg, Weissenfels, Merse- 


burg, Allenstein, Schleiz, Gotha, Markneukirchen and 
many other cities in Germany. Itis surprising how much 
this young violinist has accomplished in so short a time. 
He has been in Germany for only one year, and his playing 
is attracting attention everywhere. 

Spahr has not only an enormous technic, but plays every- 
thing in a musicianly manner. Mr, Otto Floersheim was 
right when he wrote: ‘‘ America will have cause to be 
proud of Fritz Spahr.” 

ANTED—A teacher of harmony. Goodrich's method 
preferred. Address 106 East Seventy-fourth street, 
New York city. 


F raptipe) will find it a pleasure to take 

their printing orders to The Lotus Press. 
Miss Mary Louise Clary, the phenomenal 
contralto, has found this to be so and fre- 


quently recommends us to her friends. Our 
office surroundings reflect the artistic taste 
of our work. Lots of samples to select from. 
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The Autoharp. 
LFRED DOLGE & SON, the general sales 
agents for the Autoharp, are out with an attractive 
pamphlet regarding the Autoharp Studio, 38 East Nine- 
teenth street. This studio has been established for some 
time, and has become a feature in the history of this popu- 
lar instrument in New York city. In addition to the liter- 
ary and social features connected with the pleasant rooms, 
a full line of Autoharps, cases, strings and all trimmings 
belonging to the instrument is kept in stock for the con- 
venience of purchasers. The following is clipped from the 
brochure : 

The increasing popularity and great demand forthe Autoharp, that 
have been created by the favorable verdict of all its users, have made 
it necessary that some place be established where a complete stock of 
selected instruments might always be found, the entire musical cat- 
alogue (now comprising over 600 selections from favorite composi- 
tions of the day) be kept on hand, and facilities for instruction and 
further general development of the musical possibilities of the in- 
strument beafforded. With these purposes in view the Autoharp 
Studio at No, % East Nineteenth street has been established. 

To all persons who are interested in the Autoharp we extend a most 
cordial invitation. Youare invited to make use of the pleasant rooms 
and conveniences of the studio, and an impromptu concert will be 
given for you at any such time as you may favor us with a call. 

The studio will also be able to offer for any social affairs, as well 
as musical societies, clubs, church entertainments, &c., the services 
of competent solo performers on the concert Autoharp, including 
such artists as Mr. Aldis J. Gery, Autoharp soloist with Gilmore’s 
Band ; Prof. L. Melcher, teacher at Scharwenka Conservatory ; Sefior 

Garcia, the noted Spanish psalterist ; the Edisons, and others. 

The Autoharp isa most beautiful accompaniment for the voice, and 
the delightful effects that can be achieved by playing it in combina- 
tion with the organ, piano, violin, viol lio, guitar, dolin, &c., 
must be heard to be fully realized. Five of the leading colleges will 
use the Autoharp in connection with their glee clubs this year, which 
of itself is the highest praise possible for the instrument in this con- 
nection, besides which the Autoharp already has a permanent place 
in some of the leading bands and orchestras of the country. A fea- 
ture will be made of arranging special music for duets, trios, quar- 
tets, quintets, &c., for any combination of instruments that may be 
desired. One of the most noted music arrangers of New York will 
engage in this particular work. 











A Philharmonic Society for Paris. 





M, Breitner, THE Founper. 


PARIS OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
September 4, 1895, ‘ 


HERE is no Philharmonic Society in Paris. M. 

Breitner, the pianist, well known throughout Europe 

and America for his able teaching and concert work, has 

organized a series of twenty concerts, commencing Novem- 

ber 27, to take place in the charming concert hall, Rue de 

Athénes, which is to Paris what the Madison Square Gar- 
den Concert Hall is to New York city. 

The programs of these concerts will be composed of the 
best works, ancient and modern, instrumental and vocal, 
chamber music and solos, interpreted by the best French 
talent and eminent foreign artists who come to the city. 
Conferences on the works performed and their authors, by 
eminent lecturers, will be a permanent feature of the organ- 
ization. 

Following is a list of the composers whose works will be 
played : 

Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Chopin, and others of the ancients. Of 
the moderns: Alary, Arensky, Bernard, Boelimann, Boro- 
dine, Brahms, Bruneau, Chaminade, Chausson, Chevillard, 
Coquard, Delaborde, Diémer, Dubois, Dvordk, Fauré, 
Fibich, Fischoff, Frank, R. Fuchs, Godard, Goldmark, 
Gounod, de Grandval, Grieg, Hubay, G. Huc, V. d’Indy, 
Jonciéres, Korsakoff, Lalo, Lazzari, Le Borne, Lefebvre, 
Liszt, Luzzatto, Mandl, Maréchal, Martucci, Massenet, 
Pfeiffer, Popper, Ropartz, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Schiitt, 
Sgambati, Sinding, Smetana, R. Strauss, Svendsen, A. 
Thomas, Tschaikowsky, Vidal, Widor, &c. b 

The prices are placed at the very limit of possibility in 
order to make the enterprise of value to all lovers of music. 
To give Americans an idea of what this limit may be in 
Paris it may not be amiss to give them. 

Regular subscription : Ten concerts, one person, 40 frs,; 
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two persons, 60 frs. Founders’ subscription: Ten concerts, 
four persons, 100 frs. Single tickets, 4 to 8 frs. 

To those who know M. Breitner’s broad and liberal 
artistic spirit and his immense value as a musical savant, 
this enterprise, founded from his own personal pocketbook, 
is no surprise. Paris, of course, which loves music and 
needs a Philharmonic society, goes into the matter with 
grateful enthusiasm, and the American colony, which is 
especially allied to the maestro, has shown a spirit of 
progress and appreciation that is flattering to its artistic 
sense as well as to the founder. 

I should feel very proud if a few American music lovers 
would, in the interest of Franco-American musical prog- 
ress, unite with the founders on this side. The sum de- 
manded is so small, the cause is so big, the expense and 
need of support at the outset so imperative, that I am sure 
this delicate token of mutual art love will be appreciated 
by all Paris artists. As the names of the founders will be 
inscribed on the back of each program, the good example 
should be fruitful of the best consequences. 

Fanniz Epcar THOMAS. 





Ellen Beach Yaw. 


HE unexceptionably high tone of the critiques 
bestowed on Miss Yaw, the widest ranged soprano in 

the world, is something which seldom falls to the lot of 
any prima donna. The fact that Miss Yaw has sung her- 





ELLEN BEACH YAW. 


self so completely into the hearts of so many Americans is 
indication of the quality of her art. Aside from her art 
there seems to be an indefinable charm about Miss Yaw 
which is repeatedly characterized as peculiarly her own. 

Her personality is far removed from the usual. It is 
unique, quaint and very magnetic. 

Miss Yaw returns from London, England, in January to 
sing in the larger cities of America. The fact that her tour 
1s limited to forty concerts has created quite a speculative 
anxiety among enterprising managers, who are desirous of 
testing Miss Yaw’s drawing qualities again. That Yaw is 
an attraction which has come to stay in the concert field is 
evidenced by the numerous return concerts which were 
booked last season. 

Mr. Victor Thrane, Yaw’s impresario, in a recent inter- 
view, said: ‘* The incentive which attracted the majority 
of the people who made up the immense audiences that 


greeted Yaw's first appearances last season was purely 
curiosity to listen to the highest voice in the world. The 
great outpouring of enthusiasts who greeted Yaw at her 
second appearances were not prejudiced curiosity seekers, 
but admirers of Yaw's merit as an artist, of her unique 
performances, possible only with a range of voice which is 
so extraordinary as to give her pre-eminence.” 








The Monument to the Poet Heinrich 
Heine. 
HE ladies of the large German vocal societies, 
such as the Liederkranz, Arion, &c., have arranged 
a fair for the purpose of raising money to complete the 
fund necessary for placing the monument of Heinrich 
Heine in Central Park. 

The fair will be held at Terrace Garden, and will open 
next Saturday, November 16. The sum of about $30,000 
will be required, of which about $10,000 has already been 
subscribed and paid in by a number of wealthy German 
American citizens, such as William Steinway, Oswald Ot- 
tendorfer, George Ehret, &c.,in sums of $500 each. 

A Heine Fair Gazette will be published daily during the 
continuance of the bazaar. to which Mr. William Steinway 
has contributed the following most interesting essay : 

THE GERMAN POET HEINRICH HEINE AND MUSIC AND SONG. 

‘Es liegt Musik darin” (There is music in every line) 
is purely a German phrase. It has been used hardly less 
often than it has been abused, but notwithstanding the 
expression is full of deep significance. For of all arts is 
not music the most difficult to describe in words? You can 
feel and a ciate its beauties, you can even paraphrase 
these beauties, but explain them in language you cannot. 

Of course, theorists have endeavored to prove why cer- 
tain things in music are beautiful and why others are not: 
that famous authority on acoustics, Hermann von Helm- 
holtz, has gone sofar even as to argue why Mozart’s Ave 
verum corpus impresses all as such a beautiful composition. 
He gravely tells us that the reason of this perfection is no 
other than Mozart’s strict observance of the laws of tone 
vibration. But what does all this explain, and are we the 
more enlightened for these scientific researches? Mozart 
knew no more of the existence of these acoustic laws than 
the millions who have been moved and transported by his 
Ave verum corpus. 

It would be equally futile to try and explain why the 
poetry of Heiarich Heine is permeated with music. 
** There's music in it.” says the voice of the people, trying 
in this ingenuous manner to explain what is simply inex- 
plicable. For only music is more eloquent than words can 
ever be. If a master of style, such as Heinrich Heine cer- 
tainly was, cannot express in words all that he feels, and if 
the reader perceives between the words and the lines much 
which the author left to the imagination, then a strong af- 
finity between poetry and music is invariably the result. 

This instinctive longing on the part of the lyric poet is 
shared by no one so quickly, so completely, as by the true 
com r. And how eagerly they drank in the songs of Hein- 
rich Heine ; how they vied with one another to clothe the 
beautiful worcsin the most beautiful melodies. Not all could 
succeed, of course, where so many tried. To reproduce in 
tonesthe glory of Heine’s poems was reserved for the great- 
est, the most sympathetic musical natures. Franz Schubert, 
Robert Schumann, Franz Liszt, Anton Rubinstein and Car! 
Loewe contrived, however, to establish so close a bond be- 
tween Heine’s word melodies and their own tone melodies 
that at the present day we can no longer separate the 
poems from the melodies, the melodies from the poems. 
You have but to think of Das Meer (the sea), for instance, 
to note the truth of this observation. 

The inspiration which Heine has furnished to the lyric 
composer is prodigious, indeed beyond all calculation. 
The novelty and rare beauty of his ideas and the original- 
ity of his style convinced the sensitive musician that a new 
and characteristic form of musical expression must be 
found, Hence a vast number of the most lovely creations 
in musical literature are directly traceable to the influence 
of Heinrich Heine. 

And in some of Heine’s poems, particularly in the sim- 
plest ones, there is so much of this music poetry that the 
addition of tones, to some extent, only weakens the in- 
herent musical.efect. It is in such verses that lyric poetry 
achieves her greatest triumphs. Who, for instance, does 
not imagine that he can distinctly hear the melody that 
lies hidden in that delicious poem, Du Bist wie Eine Blume 
(Thou Art Like a Lovely Flower). Our very soul thrills, 
but it is not strange that among the vast array of com- 
— who have availed themselves of this gem of German 
iterature, not even the high priests of music such as 
Robert Schumann, Franz Liszt and-Anton Rubinstein have 
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succeeded in completely reproducing the exquisite charm 
of Heinrich Heine’s poetry. 

For it has been said of Heine’s poems, and by no less an 
authority than George Eliot, that they are so emphatically 
‘*songs" that in reading them we feel as if each must have 
a twin melody born in the same moment and by the same 
inspiration. 

Like Mozart, who without the least knowledge of acous- 
tic laws contrived, nevertheless, to compose the Ave verum 
corpus, Heinrich Heine knew but little of the technical side 
of music. But his was a musical genius for all that—a 
genius, indeed, which has smoothed the way for song and 
music and its disciples for time and eternity. 

WILLIAM STEINWAY. 








The Misses Sutro in London. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, October 26, 1895. 
HE Misses Sutro, ensemble pianists, have cre- 
ated a furore here, which commenced with their first 
recital on Wednesday afternoon in St. James’ Hall. 
The general opinion of these artists can be summed up as 
follows: 

‘The Misses Sutro are to be thanked for presenting to 
London audiences a class of music which is seldom heard. 
The ensemble playing of these ladies is well nigh perfect, 
while each is individually a finished artist. Two fine toned 
Steinway grands lent themselves on Wednesday to the 
production of many charming effects.” 

Foliowing are clippings from the English newspapers on 
their performances : 

If the remaining two of the three recitals of music for two pianos 
promised by the Misses Sutro approach to anything like same high 
standard as the first, given on Wednesday afternoon in St. James’ 
Hall, metropolitan amateurs will at least be able to count them 
among the many concerts to look forward to with real pleasure. 
When the concert givers made their first appearance in London a 
few months ago they created something more than a favorable im- 
pression, and on their reappearance yesterday this was increased in 
the highest degree. Clean, crisp touch, immaculate technic, refine- 
ment and beauty of expression and phrasing, as well as rare artistic 
intelligence, are characteristic of each of the sisters; while their ab- 
solute accuracy of ensemble in tempo rubato passages is quite re- 
markable. Toone and all of these numbers complete justice was 
done by the clever pianists, and the whole performance was so cap- 
tivating as quite to disarm criticism, even if there were room for it. 
—TZhe Times, Friday, London, October 25, 185. 

Their great accomplishments have already been alluded to in these 
columns, and it is only necessary to state that their playing was once 
more remarkable for unity, precision, accuracy and feeling.—Morn- 
ing Post, Friday, London, October 25, 1895. 


In every way they have maintained the prestige they then won, 
and they should unquestionably remain attractive features in Lon- 
don musical life. Piano duets on two pianos are common enough, 
but it is seldom one hears such unity of purpose and spirit as 
characterize the playing of the Misses Sutro. Whether they have 
risen to this stage of perfection by purely mechanical means, or 
whether it arises through the affinity of two sympathetic spirits, 
concerns us not. The result is there, and so is the artistic ex- 
pression which places the Misses Sutro high above the mere level of 
mechanical perfection. Plenty of appreciation in the way of ap 
plause was showered on the charming duettists, and their next two 
recitals should be largely patronized by all who love artistic work 
artistically executed.—Zhe Morning Advertiser, London, Friday, 
October 25, 1505. 





The art of duet playing (on two pianos) ought not to remain neg- 
lected so long as it has such capable and finished exponents as the 
Misses Sutro, They will find imitators wherever they are heard. 
But they themselves will be hard to match, for it takes years of 
simultaneous practice and combined study to arrive at the perfect 
understanding, the absolute unity of idea, and the complete assimila- 
tion of styles exhibited by these clever sisters. So similar is their 
touch, so evenand “legato” their phrasing, that in a passage divided 
between the two pianos it is quite impossible to tell when one leaves 
off and the other begins. Each sister can take the leading position or 
play the accompaniment in equally faultless fashion, and each in turn 
can show an entire subordination of self. Their technic is admirable, 
enabling them to do justice tocompositions of considerable difficulty, 
and command attention for works the very existence of which is 
generally ignored. I had never heard theGavot and Muset of Raff, 
the Impromptu by Raff, or the clever Fantasia by Max Bruch, but 
they proved to be charming, apart from the fact that they gave occa- 
sion for ensemble playing of the highest order.—Sunday Times, Lon- 
don, Sunday, October 27, 1895. 





In the presence of a large and sympathetic audience the Misses 
Sutro gave a most successful and artistic piano recital yesterday 
afternoon, the program being exclusively devoted to compositions 
written or arranged for two pianos. The two sisters are admirably 





equipped in regard of technic, and they show great delicacy of 
touch, intelligence of phrasing, balance of tone and unanimity of 
ensemble. Occasionally a little more vigor and abandon might have 
added to the effectiveness of their interpretations, but their playing 
left little room for criticism on the score of eleg and precision. — 
The Daily Graphic, London, Friday, October 25, 1895. 








We would recommend all who delight in “ensemble” piano play- 
ing of the very highest order to attend one of the remaining recitals 
by the Misses Sutro, to be given at the St. James’ Hall. Reference 
has before been made to the marvelous talent displayed by these 
gifted sisters, who have brought this difficult and much neglected art 
to such perfection. The répertoire of compositions for two pianos is 
both choice and extensive, and, quite apart from the splendid fashion 
in which the works are interpreted by the Misses Sutro, the pro- 
grams are distinguished by the unhackneyed character of the selec- 
tions. In every rendering the sisters demonstrated their perfect 
accord, not only in manipulation of the two instruments, but in artis- 
tic temperament. Asa specimen of the finest ‘‘ensemble” effort we 
should be inclined to mention the playing of a Reinecke Impromptu, 
but for combined dash and delicacy would point to the gavotte and 
musette by Raff.—7he People, London, October 27, 1895. 


We called attention last season to the great merit of these young 
ladies as ensemble players, pointing out the almost perfect unity to 
which, by constant practice together, they have attained. Their per- 
formances «re in this regard a valuable lesson to amateurs, showing 
what can be done by industrious effort toward the knowledge and 
enjoyment of aclass of works very rarely heard. It is true, of course, 
that not every household boasts two pianos, but many can do so, and 
in such cases the example of the Misses Sutro may profitably be fol- 
lowed, even when their ability cannot be approached. We need not 
again discuss the pcints in which the young ladies excel, and it will 
suffice to say that in their rendering of the different works remarka- 
ble merit was shown.— 7he Daily Telegraph, London, October 24, 1895. 


The success of the concert which the Misses Sutro gave some 
months ago has had the pleasant result of bringing them again be- 
fore a London audience after an unusually short interval. These 
young ladies have had the energy and originality to strike out a line 
of their own, and one which seems likely to bring them both favor 
and profit. Their programs are made upentirely of compositions for 
two pianos, which they perform with a degree of spirit and expres- 
sion which is little short of a revelation to those who know the 
machine-like monotony of most piano duetists. It is not surprising, 
considering how little this branch of instrumental music is cultivated, 
that their programs should contain an unusually large proportion of 
unfamiliar matter. The recital ended with a very brilliant perform- 
ance of Saint-Saéns’ variations on a theme taken from one of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas, a work which, whatever one may think of its artis- 
tic value, is certainly, as far as sheer cleverness goes, one of the most 
extraordinary “tours de force” ever written.—Zhe Globe, London, 

Thursday, October 24, 1895. 

These admirable pianists succeeded in sustaining interest and ap- 
proval through a long list of selections from Schumann, Raff, Rei- 
necke, Moscheles, Brahms, Liszt, Saint Saéns, &c. Among the 
works which were received with especial favor were Moscheles’ 
Hommage a4 Handel and Variations by Saint-Saéns.—7he Jilustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, London, October 26, 1895. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to conceive a more delightful en- 
semble than that attained by the Misses Sutro in their recitals of mu- 
sic fortwo pianos. Their first performance was given last season, 
when a select audience perceived the artistic merits of the young 
ladies, and it was not surprising to find St. James’ Hall well filled 
yesterday afternoon. There can be little doubt that the attendance 
will be even larger at the performances to come, for everything that 
the Misses Sutro did was supremely well done. With closed eyes 
one could not have safely ventured to distinguish one instrument 
from the other, so remarkable was the union between the two players 
in time, technic and expression.—7he Standard, London, Thursday, 
October 24, 1805. 


At the first of a new series of recitals which they gave at St. James’ 
Hall yesterday they drew quite a considerable audience. Individu- 
ality cannot of course enter into a rendering of piano duets, and 
indeed it is in the admirable manner in which the two sisters play 
together--the effect being that of one instrument—that the charm of 
the performance mainly consists. The execution of both is remark- 
able for high finish and exquisite delicacy. The hours of patient 
practice which such a performance implies would probably frighten 
the average English girl—7he Daily News, London, Thursday, 
October 24, 1895. 


But spite of all difficulties these young ladies have become known 
to lovers of piano playing, and last Wednesday afternoon they gave 
a recital of a most successful kind. St. James’ Hall was nearly filled, 
the audience being also very enthusiastic. The Misses Sutro have 








acquired extraordinary proficiency in duet playing. Their style is 
so nearly alike that no preference can be given to either. They both 
have ample facility in execution, and their touch is exquisitely re- 
fined and delicate, so that the best possible tone was brought out 


| from the Steinway grand pianos, and the brilliant passages in the 
| various compositions were rendered with a clearness and decision 


that could hardly be surpassed. The most important was the duet for 





two pianos by M. Saint-Saéns, on the chief melody of a sonata by Bee- 
thoven. This was performed with the utmost refinement, and the en- 
semble was perfect. We can hardly praise too highly the admirable 
playing ofthe Misses Sutro inthis work. It was like hearing one in- 
strument, but a piano possessing increased powers of execution and 
tone. The ladies undoubtedly display rare gifts as executants, and 
we anticipate that their popularity will increase. The Misses Sutro 
will give further recitals on Wednesday afternoon, November 6and 
20,and those who admire a genuinely artistic performance should 
hear these clever and cultivated ladies, whose great natural abilities 
have been so admiringly developed by good training combined with 
unflagging industry.—7he Era, London, Saturday, October 26, 1895. 


These clever sisters have brought to the level of a fine art the per- 
fect union of ideas in touch, phrasing and expression essential for 
their particular work, and in listening to them it is easy to imagine 
that one mind, if not one pair of hands, is employed instead of 
two. Greater smoothness or more delightful delicacy of exe- 
cution surely could not be attained, and some of the effects pro 
duced this afternoon in duets by Schumann, Raff, Bruch and Saint 
Saéns justly evoked loud applause from an appreciative audience.— 
The Manchester Guardian, Thursday, October 24, 1895. 


But that such four harided performances can be truly artistic was 
admirably proved by the Misses Sutro at their recital yesterday. 
They play with a unanimity which can but rarely be achieved with 
thorough comprehension of the music they are interpreting, a most 
sympathetic tone and excellent technic. The audience was enthusi- 
astic and should be largely reinforced for the next recital, at which a 
sonata by W. F. Bach is an interesting item. These ladies should be 
afforded a chance of appearing at the Popular Concerts.—Zhe Morn- 
ing, London, Thursday, October 24, 1895. 


The Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro have again challenged public 
opinion, this time at St. James’ Hall. These two young artists must 
be congratulated upon shrewdly resolving on a distinct departure. 
A gifted artist generally prefers to appear as a soloist, but these 
young ladies delight to appear governed as by one mind and one 
sympathetic feeling, and being possessed of equal executive skill the 
result is a marvelous unison of thought, feeling and time.—7he 
Morning Leader, London, Friday, October 25, 1895. 














Opera Artists Here. 
HE Italians have arrived in New York. On 
next Monday evening the season will open with the 
habitual Romeo and Juliet, in which Mme. Frances Saville 
will make her American début, with Jean de Reszké as 
Romeo, It would not be a New York season at this end of 
the century which Gounod did not open, and of course the 
regular alternation of Bizet with Gounod, as heretofore, 
can be predicted. Faust and Carmen, Carmen and Romeo 
and Juliet, will be the operatic roundelay, with an occa- 
sional refrain of the Italian school and German in Italian. 
But wherefore complain? ‘The public is a stern authority 
and brooks not any menu for which it has not issued the 
order. The demand creates the supply in the operatic 
case. Eheu! 

The artists here are Mile. Emma Calvé, Mme. Lola 
Beeth, Mme. Frances Saville, Mme. Lillian Nordica, Mme. 
Mantelli, Mme. Aurelia Kitzer, Miss Clara Hunt, Mile. Rosa 
Olitzka, MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, M. Victor 
Maurel, M. Pol Plangon, M. Lubert, M. Maugiere, Signor 
Ancona, M. Victor Capoul, Signor Castelmary and Sig. 
Russitano, with the directors Sig. Bevignani and Sig. 
Sepilli. 

Mme. Guy d’Hardelot.—The companion of Mme. Calvé, 
who came with her from Paris, is Mme. Guy d’Hardelot, 
well known in that city and London as a song composer of 
remarkable talent. She is at present at the Plaza Hotel. 

Maud Powell.—The success of the eminent violinist 
Maud Powell in her present Western tournée continues 
from point to point. The Cleveland Leader says: 

A young violinist of national fame, Miss Maud Powell, charmed a 
large audience last evening by her excellent plaving when she made 
her appearance as a member of the Redpath Concert Company, under 


the auspices of the Temple Society. 

Miss Powell masters her tuneful little instrument in an admirable 
manner. Her technic is perfect, of the highest description, her touch 
full of life and energy, and she overcomes every difficulty without 
apparent effort. Her expression is dignified, always adequate to the 
spirit of the composition, her bowing strong and free from sentimen- 
tal shaking and affectation. Her charming uliarities could be 
from the way she played Tivador Natchez’s Hungarian 
Dances. The melancholy introduction, the Czardas, was followed by 
the Friska, a fatloney where the of joyous effervescence. Then fol- 








lowed the variat: where the technical accomplishments of the fair 
artist shone in all their brilliancy. Miss Powell was well and ably 
supported by the other members of the company, the pianist Ru- 
dolph Von Scarpe, Mrs. Genevra Bishop, soprano, and Mrs. Clara 
Murray, harpist. 
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NOTICE. 


ee eee 

In accordance with the modern practice of 
condensing the main portion of the advertising 
in periodicals in the back of the publication, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER has this week 
grouped a number of pages at the end of this 
issue, and asks the attention of its readers to 
the clearness of the typographical display and 
to the diversified claims that are made by its 
patrons, 

It is gratifying at this time of the year to note 
the extent of the advertising in an issue like the 
present one. Regular readers and subscribers 
will have noticed as the season has advanced 
how greatly the display advertisements in the 
music department haveincreased; and the print- 
ing of so many grouped cards, together with.the 
various advertisements distributed throughout 
the paper, shows plainly how thoroughly it is 
appreciated as a medium of communication 
to all who are interested in matters musical, 
whether professional or trade, 





Belari’s Vocal Chit-Chat. 


EpucaTION OF THE Tenor Voice. 








No. L 


OU have observed, perhaps, that each time a 
new tenor makes his first appearance on the operatic 
stage the press hastens to announce the news as an amaz- 
ing event, qualifying as arara avis the neophyte of the art. 
Without doubt this is due to the belief that the tenor voice 
is a rare voice, a belief with no foundation in fact, as statis- 
tics of voices have never been made, It isonly known that 
climate has an influence on the acquity of the voice, scien- 
tific observations having taught us that high voices abound 
in warm climates and grave voices in cold countries. 

But climatic influences are not the only causes that affect 
the pitch, for it is known that in warm climates, as well as 
in cold and temperate climates, the five typical voices em- 
ployed in singing are to be found. Having then no reason 
to make nature responsible for the penury of good tenor 
voices, we must seek elsewhere the cause of this penury. 
According to my opinion the entire responsibility belongs 
on one side to vocal education, and on the other to the fact 
that composers do not study or understand the singing 
voice, and they have for a long time past continued to write 
for the maletenor voice, and this manner of writing for the 
voice encumbers the education of the tenor with all the 
difficulties found in the voices of the two sexes. 

By examining the first four pages of that brutal attempt 
against the human voice known under the title of Caval- 
leria Rusticana convincing proof of this truth will be 
found. Can the tenor be more unjustly treated than he has 
been by Mascagni in his universally popular work just 
cited? Ifa law is enacted one day to punish vocal offenses, 
and this law is made by tenors, lam afraid Mascagni will 
be condemned without appeal. 

This would be a pity for the young composer, whose first 
and grave error might be pardoned should he give us pal- 
pable proofs of a true repentance in his future works. 

As to that which concerns its education I do not hesitate 
to affirm that the tenor voice is the one least understood by 
masters of singing, otherwise the lack of good tenors 
would not be the great difficulty in forming operatic com- 
panies in spite of the obstacles presented by lyrico-dramatic 
compositions, which, after all, are not insurmountable. 
But if European masters understand the tenor voice but 
imperfectly and educate it badly, American masters do not 


understand it at all and do not educate it. This accounts 
for the multitude of hybrid voices that belong to neither 
sex and which torment the tympanum in churches, concerts 
or on the theatrical stage. And the habit of hearing these 
neuter tree toad voices, glacial and of throaty quality, is such 
that the amateurs, musicians and honest vocal demoralizers 
or vocal abnormalizers composing church committees do 
not hesitate to qualify as baritone the tenor who sings with 
the voice of aman. This is the reason baritones are not 
found who force themselves to sing tenor, while several 
tenors are found gifted with male voices who pass as bari- 
tones. : 

Purdon Robinson, Geo. W. Ferguson and Francis Fischer 
Powers, known to all New York, are good examples, for 
who, little as he may know of the voice, would fail to rec- 
ognize in the so-called baritones three excellent tenors un- 
fortunately lost to the great art? Yes, lost to the great art, 
for if true that they delight amateurs in a parlor or concert 
at the side of a piano, who could possibly hear them on the 
operatic stage, with all its scenery, and singing the repertory 
of modern works accompanied by an orchestra of eighty 
or one hundred executants? However, the transformation 
that their voices demand is not difficult to accomplish and 
we hope that one day they will temporarily quit the con- 
cert stage to return and delight us with the beautiful tenor 
voices given them by nature. They will be recompensed 
for their loss of time as those have been who were warned 
in time of their error, or rather their teachers’ errors, and 
the more so as the tendency of the new musical school 
toward the dramatic exacts power and virility in a tenor, 
from whom they are gradually taking away the réle of in- 
sipid lover and making him enter the category of heroes. 
In fact, does it not seem a counter-sense to represent 
Rhadames, Lohengrin, Ténnhauser, Tristan, Cid or 
Samson by a frail and sickly voice? 

Perhaps you will ask me how we can give a voice the 
male and dramatic quality that these personages demand. 
Can it be done by the means generally known and em- 
ployed up to the present time? Where is the method 
which teaches how to educate the voice and develop it as 
much as the organ will permit without compromising its 
existence and freshness? Is it by forcing without rule or 
conscience that one can obtain facility, compass, volume 
and power, or even by passing years and years vocalizing 
the lessons of such and such an author, true methods of 
ruining the voice? No, the method for educating the voice 
has not yet seen the light. I would say to you that the only 
way to attain the desired end concerning the suppleness, 
volume, compass and dramatic power exacted of modern 
tenors is to place and develop the voice in the natural 
limit of each one of the three registers of which it is com- 
posed. These three registers, or rather the three different 
mechanisms, one independent of the other, permit perfect 
development throughout the whole compass of the vocal 
scale without one part being able to prejudice the other, 
and when one becomes able to use them the voice gains 
progressively in vigor and solidity, avoiding the fatigue 
occasioned by the improper use of the registers. 

In speaking this way I do not advise as asimple theorist, 
but as a studious observer of nature, through proper ex- 
perience, in view of the results obtained during my long 
practice of teaching and in conformity with the confidences 
given me by eminent singers unfortunately no longer on 
the operatic stage. 

The question of registers is the most important one, con- 
cerning the education of the voice in general, and particu- 
larly that of the tenor, but it is not the most difficult to 
make plain, I believe. If it has been surrounded by so 
many mysteries and has been so distorted as to seem an 
insolvable problem, it is because too much crying has been 
allowed those who, without knowing or understanding any- 
thing, deny the palpable existence of the three different 
mechanisms that must be employed to run the vocal scale 
throughout its whole compass, according to all the laws of 
nature, and of the exigencies of art, the ear and of good 
taste. All this ‘‘ confusion, worse confounded,” in which 
the question of registers agitates, arises from the fact that 


vocal physiologists have only half understood it and badly 
explained it, and that singers and masters of singing have 
not understood it at all. Let us try to make this clear, 
using practical examples. 

Let us examine a few tenors, or, better still, the tenor 
voices most profitable for our aim, and at the same time 
teach something new to the tenors who will deign to read 
these few words that concern them and were written for 
their benefit by their humble servant, 

, Emitio Beart. 
(To be continued.) 








An Impromptu Musicale. 
VERY delightful impromptu musicale was 
tendered by Mr. Aiexander Lambert to M. Mar- 
sick at the New York College of Music on Wednesday after- 
noon the 6th inst. The college hall was thronged with a 
smart audience, in front of which sat the famous French 
violinist, enjoying with much gusto, to all appearance, a 
very good musical program although a very hastily 
arranged one. There were some violin solos excellently 
played by Mr. David Mannes, accompanied by Mr. 
Howard Brockway, the rising young composer and pianist. 
Miss Jessie Shay, Mr. Lambert's pupil, played the Presto 
from the Henselt concerto, accompanied on second piano 
by Mr. Lambert ; and Miss Florence Terrel, another gifted 
pupil, who plays with uncommon intelligence and finish, 
was heard in some difficult solo work, M. Marsick was 
exceedingly enthusiastic over the performance of these 
college graduates, which was indeed remarkably spirited 
and brilliant. 

After much music had been made for him M. Marsick 
consented himself to make some music for the others and 
played the second movement of the fourth Vieuxtemps 
concerto superbly, accompanied by Mr. Lambert. He also 
sang on his pure Amati the Svendsen Romance and played 
a couple of encores. 

It was a charming afternoon, and evidently gave pleasure 
to the Parisian violinist as much as to the number of per- 
sons invited to meet him. 





Another d’Arona Pupil, 

ISS ROSA LEHMAN, one of Newark’s rising 
M contraltos, made her début in that city at a grand 
concert given by the élite for the benefit of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum on the 7th inst. 

Miss Lehman has a glorious contralto voice ; every tone 
seems upon a solid foundation and under such complete 
control that whether her tones are rich in volume or melted 
into delicious pianissimos they retain acertain velvety qual- 
ity that is most rare to listen to nowadays. Miss Lehman 
has been a pupil of Mme. Florenza d’Arona for the last 
three years, and when she commenced with her had but few 
notes in her voice. She could not touch a medium or a head 
tone if her life depended upon it, and her low tones were 
hard and unmusical, so much so that one or two of Mme. 
d’Arona’s pupils thought that nothing possibly could be 
done with her voice and watched with great interest. 

But Mme. d’Arona kept right on in spite of discourage. 
ments, annoyances and setbacks, until an even range of 
two octaves and three notes was developed into full, ripe 
tones, and she was pronounced a success before a critical 
audience in last Thursday's concert. 

There is now not the slightest doubt that if Miss Lehman 
continues as she has begun she will take a place among the 
foremost artists of the day. 





Sibyl Sanderson.—The work of Miss Sibyl Sander- 
son as /u/zette in Romeo and Juliette at the Grand Opéra, 
Paris, last week, was a signal triumph. M. de Trabadelo, 
with whom she has been taking vocal lessons daily since 
her return from America, is receiving congratulations on 
all sides. Miss. Sanderson and her friends are extremely 
grateful, and the Opéra direction complimented him on the 


stage. 








LILLIAN SANDERSON, 


the exquisite exponent of German Lieder, will 
make her first professional visit to this country 
the end of February. She will tour in company 
with the celebrated pianist 


ROBERT FREUND, 


who also visits this country for the first time. 
For particulars, address 


Morris Reno, 
144 West 74th St., New York. 








Miss Geraldine Morgan, 


VIOLINIST. 


Mr, Paul Morgan, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 








For Concerts, Musicales, Dates, 
&c., Address 


PAUL MORGAN, 
145 West 96th Street, 
NBW YORK CITY. 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
TENOR, —— 


WM. R. WILLIAMS, coersaconer, 


TEACHER OF VOICE CULTURE. 


Great care used with beginners. A syevets in having 
their voice placed in a proper method where they may 
have ease and comfort while singing. 


STUDIO: No. 10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


G. Waring Stebbins, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Pupil of ALEX. GUILMANT. bag of Emmanuel Baptist 

Church, corner Lafayette Avenue and St. James Place, Brooklyn. 
Organ Concerts, Recitals and Openings. 

Lessons given on a large three manual Roosevelt organ. Address, 














19 Verona Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MUSIC IN CLEVELAND. 





CLEVELAND, November 10, 1895. 
R. CHARLES E. CLEMONS, formerly professor 
of the organ and counterpoint at the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatorium, of Berlin, and now teacher of organ, 
piano, counterpoint and composition in the Cleveland School of 
Music, was married October 29 to Mrs. Alice Lepehne (of Ber- 


lin, Germany) at the residence of Director Arthur. Messrs. 
Rogers and Wolfram and Miss Wright represented the musical 
profession at the nuptials. 


Mr. Max Droge, the 'cellist, has left Cleveland to assume his 
position in the Seidl Orchestra. 

Mr. Chas. Holstein, the violinist, made his début October 18. 
He interpreted in a masterly manner Vieuxtemps’ Ballade et 
Polonaise and a Rhapsody by Hubay. He was assisted by the 
vocalist, Miss Nellie Sabin-Hyde. 

Mr. Emil Ring, one of our best and noblest musicians, has re- 
turned from his vacation, spent in Germany. His many friends 
tendered him upon his return a reception. 

Miss Maude E. Thayer and Frances Dawley, who studied the 
past year with Heinrich Barth in Berlin, have returned home. 
Miss Thayer will instruct piano. 

Mr. Frank Bassett, director of the Cleveland Conservatory of 
Music, has resigned as organist of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, of Cleveland. He occupied this post for many years. 

Miss Josephine Dorland, a pupil of Mr. Alfred Arthur, the 
vocal teacher of Cleveland, recently gave a vocal recital, during 
which she interpreted most artistically a cyclus of songs of 
Schubert. 

Mr. Theodore Stearns has taken charge of the musical depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Amusement Gazette. Mr. Stearns isa good 
musician and in every way competent. We learn he will assume 
an elevated position in treating upon art matters and that the 
name of the paper will be changed to Critical Review. 

The pianistic world of our city is anxiously waiting for Bloom- 
field-Zeisler and Paderewski. 

The Cleveland Vocal Society is rehearsing Verdi's Requiem 
for a concert in December. Von EsCHENBACH. 

eh — 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Cal., November 4, 1895. 
HE Bostonians are now in their fifth and last 
week at the Columbia Theatre, where they have had a very 
successful season. More than half their time has been devoted 
to Robin Hood, which remarkable work is popular here. The 
company devoted one week to Victor Herbert's Prince Ananias, 
which won its way in spite of adverse local criticism. 

Last week, after severe and almost heroic rehearsal, A War 
Time Wedding was given its first performance, and I am glad 
to say was appreciated. Oscar Weil, its author, is well known 
here, where he was formerly a resident. Those of us who know 
him were prepared to expect good things of him. But the excel- 
lence of his new music is so great that we were surprised. The 
libretto, a rather melodramatic one, by Mr. C. T. Dazey, is not 
worthy of such music. The motive is not unlike that of Caval- 
leria Rusticana, and some of its scenes of passion rise very nearly 
to the level of similar ones in Carmen and Cavalleria. A duo be- 
tween McDonald and Jessie Bartlett Davis is as thrilling as any 
scene in either of the above works. The rdle for Mrs. Davis is 
one of the finest she has ever sung, and she filled it to the utmost 
possible degree of satisfaction. The Bostonians think they have 
secured a prize. 

In these days, when eminence in anything is so elusive, the man 
who does ‘‘ get there” is a genius. To write a good opera which 
will also draw the public is getting more difficult all the time. 
The scene of this one is in Mexico and not particularly attractive, 





as a novelty to Californians. It may be more so elsewhere, 
which is in its favor. Twoor three numbers in it comprise as 
much merit as serves to furnish forth a whole opera in some 
other cases. Itis evidently the work of a master hand. 

Noah Brandt gave the Bost a full reading of his opera, 
Captain Cook, the other day, with a view to their adopting it. 
It was very well sung. The chorus of women was especially 
good, while most of the principals equaled professionals. Brandt 
has a new opera nearly completed, I am told. He is full of in- 
dustrious zeal. 





Hermann Brandt, formerly concertmaster with Thomas, but | 


for the last ten years located here, as a teacher, conductor, &c., 
has, I regret to say, abandoned us to become concertmaster with 
Gustave Hinrichs. Our loss is Hinrichs’ gain. Both these gentle- 
men have my highest respect. 

You have heard of the sudden death of J. H. Rosewald, which 
shocked his many friends and prostrated with grief his widow, 
Mrs. Julia Rosewald. It was very sad. They were devotedly 
attached and were in the front rank of the protession here as 
teachers, the latter of singing. 

There are several vacancies recently made “at the top.” Mr. 
Fritz Scheel has left usfor a larger field. He is one of the most 
competent conductors we ever had among us, and was very 
active in his line of orchestral work. He had a very largely 
attended farewell concert at the Mechanics’ Pavilion before he 
departed. 

Mr. Otto Bendix is giving a series of piano recitals of notable 
importance in Beethoven Hall, both for the great difficulty of 
the programs and the masterly style in which they are per- 
formed. We have seldom heard anything approaching them in 
either respect. 

Giulio Minetti, an excellent violinist, announces a very attrac- 
tive concert for the 15th, when many novelties will be presented. 
Sigmund Beel and Mrs. Carmichael-Carr are also continuing 
their series of Saturday Pops, which have become such a feature 
of our local musical culture. 

Emily Melville, fourteen years ago a favorite comic opera 
prima donna, has just returned from everywhere, and is to sing 
Madame Favart at the Tivoli this week. She will be warmly 
welcomed. H. M. Boswortn. 

a oe 


PROVIDENCE. 


Provipence, R. I., November 9, 1895. 
EDNESDAY, October 23, the musical season of 
1895-6, was inaugurated hereby the first concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. With the exception of the hack- 
neyed Mad Scene from Hamlet, the piéce de résistance of all 
singers who are unable to sing a simple melody artistically, the 
program was very good and well played. It consisted of Men- 
delssohn’s A minor symphony, Mad Scene from Hamlet, by 
Thomas ; Flying Dutchman overture, Wagner ; Ah Perfidio aria, 
by Beethoven, and Scherzo Capriccioso, by Dvorak. 

Herr Paur appeared sleepy and drowsy ; even the shrill fifths 
of the Wagner overture failed toimbue him with enthusiasm. 
The tempos were slow throughout, and lacked the usual snap, 
the first movement of the symphony especially sounding very 
like a dirge. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio sang splendidly, with a large, 
beautiful tone, clear technic and plenty of temper and fire. 
Beethoven's aria was rendered in a very classic manner, and it 
would have been a treat to listen to something equally grand in 
place of the aforementioned performance of throat gymnastics. 

The season's prospectus of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
promises many good and rare things, even a Brahms symphony, 
so long missed from the programs, and quite a number of nov- 
elties. 

Aside from these concerts, we are assured a bright season mu- 
sically. Paderewski, Marsick and Joseffy will appear shortly. 
The Arion Club is busy rehearsing Saint-Saéns’ Samson and De- 
lilah, to be given at their first concert in December. 

The entire State seems to be afflicted with the fever of organi- 
zation; new choruses are springing up everywhere, but, as in 
numerous previous instances, they will undoubtedly die ig i 
iously after a short sharp struggle. Our little State can sup- 
port but one first-class organization, and as the Arion Club 
amply fills that need, no effort should be made to divide the 
musical material merely to gratify the ambitions of would be 
conductors, or the desire of individuals to harvest extra shekels. 

A concert of the somewhat passé Remenyi met with doubtful 
success, partly because of the entire lack of solidity in his play- 





ing, and partly on account of the inefficiency of the local man- 
ager, who seems to conduct entertainments on the same plan as 
one would a milk route. 

The Rhode Island Musical Association gives its first concert 
this month—a piano recital by one of our younger musicians, Mr. 
Metcalf. An effort will be made to have the annual meeting in 
December successful on a large scale, with guests from Boston 
and elsewhere, and papers in which the wisdom and knowledge 
of our local musical fraternity will be aired for the benefit of a 
patient public. 

Herr Hans Schneider will again lecture this season on musical 
topics, starting with a lecture before the Franklin Society No- 
vember 12, closely followed by two others before the Art Club, 
one on Musical Suggestions, the other on Lohengrin. 

Mr. Irving P. Irons, who has long been an influence in the mu- 
sical circle in Newport, will manage a series of chamber concerts 
in that city. They will be preceded by a lecture on the subjects 
by Herr Hans Schneider. 

During the summer the people were treated toa well managed 
open air performance of Pinafore under the direction of D. W. 
Reeves, with a miniature imitation of a man-of-war floating on 
one of the small ponds down the bay for a stage background. 

Another summer musical event was the reproduction at the 
State Fair of King Cole, composed, arranged and managed by 
Charles Lovenberg, the clever and popular conductor of Keith’s 
Opera House. Ss. 





Sixth Popular Concert. 
HE sixth popular concert took place in Carnegie 
Hall on last Sunday evening, with Mr. Adolph Neu- 
endorff conductor and Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, 
Miss Jessie Shay and M. Marsick soloists. Mr. David 
Mannes in the Handel largo was also a soloist, playing the 
violin obligato with remarkable breadth and feeling, in 
fact making quite a hit and being called on to repeat the 
performance. 

The band played in rather ramshackle fashion, and once 
or twice seemed as though it might go to sleep. Again, 
however, it warmed up sufficiently and played compactly, 
as in the Rubinstein Valse Caprice and in the accompani- 
ment to the concerto for Marsick, but generally speaking 
its work was slipshod and without nuance. 

Marsick played the first Vieuxtemps concerto with a flu- 
ency and technical brilliancy that were positively marvel- 
ous, but the light though penetrant tqne of his Amati fiddle 
was bad for the opening allegro of this concerto, with its 
rather pompous scope. The cadenza was dazzling, how- 
ever, delivered with an easy sweep and a marvelously pure 
intonation, which was a finished exposition of violin play- 
ing. He was received with enormous enthusiasm, recalled 
and encored, and in general made to feel that the New 
York public is absolutely and enthusiastically satisfied 
with him as a violin virtuoso. 

Miss Jessie Shay was hampered by the orchestral accom- 
paniment in the larghetto and presto of the Henselt con- 
certo, which evidently had not had sufficient rehearsal, 
But she played it admirably, nevertheless. Her clean, sure 
technic, her unerring sense of rhythm, and her precise 
and graceful style, with its touch of finish, were fully in evi- 
dence, and the young pianist made an enthusiastic im- 
pression which would like to have had its satisfaction in 
encore, but she refused. The presto was firm, crisp and 
spirited in an admirable degree. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio sang the wearisome 
mad scene from Hamlet as though she felt it wearisome 
herself, but in a charming French encore the pure, lovely 
voice was clear, brilliant, and sympathetic, and in Gounod’s 
Ave Maria she sang with a beautiful melodious breadth and 
feeling. 

The audience was large, but the program was unneces- 
sarily long, and the number of encores disastrous. The 
majority, however, sat tothe end. Marsick had the second 
last number, and he is now a magnet. Ondricek sat in a 
first tier box facing the stage, and drew in every note that 
Marsick played with earnest absorption. Marsick never 
played better. 








--» SIGNOR GIUSEPPE ... 


DEL PUENTE, 


The Baritone. 
OPERA AND OCONCERTS. 
Vocal School: 1726 Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Pa 





AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 
— MAKERS OF THE — 
**Gemiunder Art’’ Violins, 
**Gemiinder Solo”? Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send for new Catalogue. 13 Kast 16th St., New York. 





NEW CHICAGO MUSIC HOUSE. 


THE STRAUSS MUSIC CO., 


267-269 WABASH AVENUE, 


Around the corner from STEINWAY HALL. 
Half a block from the AUDITORIUM. 


ALL STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, ALL EDITIONS. 
COMPLETE STOCK OF EVERYTHING, 











RIVARDE, 


The Greatest of the Young School, 
Assisted by M. AIME LACHAUME, the eminent French Pianist. 


DIRECTION 
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33 Union Square, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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GEASON 1895-1896. 


All inquiries regarding dates and terms for 


PIANO RBDOCITALS 


By Mr. E. A. MacDOWELL 


BREITEOPF & KARTEL, sew voex.” 


Complete assortment of his own compositions and revised editions 
of selected Piano compositions of modern composers. Catalogues 
free of nace on application. Selections sent to Teachers and 
Music Sch of stan orr d licited 











NEW SONGS scsastin 8” scutesineen. 





Love Haunted. There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry. 
Little Boy Blue. Love, I Shall Know It All, 
Phil’s Secret. to My Lute. 





Published by J. M. SCMROEDER, 
12 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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CARNEGE LIBRARY 
AND MUSIC HALL, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HISTORY OF THE GIFT. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


N November, 25th, 1881, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, in a 
communication to Hon. Robert 
W. Lyon, then Mayor of the 
City of Pittsburgh, offered to 
donate $250,000 for a free li- 
brary, provided the City would 
agree to appropriate the sum of 
$15,000 annually for its mainte- 
nance. No action looking to 
the acceptance of the offer was 
taken at that time owing to the 
fact that the City under the 
then existing law had no power 
to raise by taxation money for 
the maintenance of such an in- 
stitution. 

In 1886, however, after it had 
been ascertained that the proper 
legislative action could be pro- 
cured, an ordinance was passed 
incorporating Mr. Carnegie’s 
letter of 1881, accepting his 
proposition, and empowering the Mayor of the City 
and the Presidents of Select and Common Councils 
to serve ex-officio on a Board of Trustees to be named 
by the donor. It was not until 1887, however, that 
the enabling act was passed by the Legislature, and 
Mr. Carnegie was notified that the City was able to 
perform its part of the contract. This notification 
brought another letter from Mr. Carnegie, under date 
of February 6th, 1890, in which he stated that, as the 
City had greatly increased in size and importance 
during the past few years, he was convinced that 
more extensive buildings were needed, combining 
reference and circulating libraries, accommodations 
for the exhibition of works of art, and assembly 
rooms for the various learned societies ; and suggest- 
ing the erection of branch library buildings. To 
provide these structures he offered to expend not 
less than $1,000,000, and proposed placing their erec- 
tion and control in the hands of a Board of Trustees 
of eighteen members, nine to be named by himself 
and the other nine to comprise the Mayor of the City, 
the Presidents of Select and Common Council, the 
President of the Central Board of Education, and a 
Library Committee of five members of City Councils. 
The conditions attached to the offer were that the 
City would bind itself to place in the hands of the 
Board of Trustees $40,000 annually for the mainte- 
nance of the Library system, and that the non-office- 
holding members of the Board should have power to 
fill all vacancies occurring in their own number, 

On May 3ist, 1890, the ordinance accepting this 
second proposition was passed. At the first meeting 
of the Board of Trustees James B. Scott was made 
President, H. C. Frick Treasurer, and W. N. Frew 
Secretary. The principal committee appointed was 
the Building Committee, of which James B. Scott was 
made Chairman. The serious work of the enterprise 
was begun at once and a public invitation was ex- 
tended to all architects to enter a competition to be 
held in this City, general instructions being given as 
to size and requirements of the building. In the 





One of the Towers. 


competition which followed ninety-seven architects 
from all parts of the United States were represented 
by one hundred and two sets of plans, which were 
placed on exhibition in a room in the Ferguson build- 
ing. A special committee of the Board was appointed 








to examine the plans, and, after several weeks’ study, 
a recommendation was made that the plan of Long- 
fellow, Alden & Harlow be adopted. It is needless 
to say that many beautiful elevations were presented, 
but the Committee decided at the outset of its labors 
that a useful interior was more to be desired than a 
graceful exterior, and recognized the architectural 
difficulty of combining under one roof four separate 
buildings, each naturally calling for its own special 
treatment. 

The Board adopted the recommendation of the 
Committee, and the following months were spent in 
elaborating and maturing the plans, When it was 
decided to use stone instead of Florentine brick, as 
originally contemplated, and as $300,000 had been set 
apart for the Branch Libraries, Mr. Carnegie gener- 
ously added $100,000 to the $700,000 already appro- 
priated by the Board for the main structure. In 1891 
the City showed its appreciation of the philanthropic 
act of Mr. Carnegie by passing an ordinance author- 
izing the Board of Trustees to erect the main struc- 
ture on part of the nineteen acres of park land then 
recently acquired from Mrs. Schenley. The founda- 
tion of this building was laid in the fall of 1892, and 
in May, 1893, the contract for the superstructure was 


awarded to Henry Shenk. Work was started in July, , 


1893, and continued without interruption until the 
present date. 

In February, 1894, James B. Scott died, and his 
place as President of the Board and Chairman of the 
Building Committee was filled by W. N. Frew. Mr. 
Scott contributed unsparingly of his time and skill to 
making this building what it is, and, almost unaided, 
succeeded in removing many serious obstacles to the 
success of the enterprise. 

In 1894 a Committee of the Board of Trustees on 
Bratch Libraries was appointed, having Mr. H. P. 
Ford as Chairman, with instructions to recommend 
the number and location of sites for the Branch 
Library buildings. After much conscientious labor 
seven locations were selected, three on the South 
Side, one in Hazlewood, one in Lawrenceville, one in 
the East End, and one in the old City. Most of these 
sites have already been purchased. 

The several departments of the main Library 
building are under the management of a corps of 
gentlemen, each selected because of his peculiar fit- 
ness for his position. Mr. Edwin H. Andetson is at 
the head of the Library proper. Mr. Frederic Archer 
will control the development of the musical depart- 
ment. Mr. George H. Wilson is manager of the Music 
Hall and has charge of the press work connected with 
it. Prof. Gustave Guttenberg collected and arranged 
the Museum exhibit, and Mr. John W. Beatty gathered 
the Art collection. Mr. Charles R. Cunningham is 
Superintendent of the building. Eachof the above is 
held responsible to the Board of Trustees for the 
proper management of his own department, and has 
the sole right to employ and discharge his assist- 
ants. 

Arrangements have been made with the Academy 
of Science and Art to occupy and control the meet- 
ing and lecture rooms in the Science wing, with the 
understanding that numerous lecture courses shall be 
free tothe public. Similar contracts have been made 
with the Art Society and the Mozart Club. The 
School of Design for Women has been given com- 
modious quarters in the basement, and the Art 
Students’ League has found a home on the third floor 
on the conditions that skilled instructors be secured 
from the best schools, and that male and female 
classes be formed which shall be open to any desir- 
ing to study art. WiiiiaM N. Frew. 





The Architectural Plan. 


By THE ARCHITECTS. 





The Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, is the general 
name given to the great building containing under 
one roof four distinct departments of Learning and 
Art. 

In order to clearly understand a description of this 
building, the history and construction of which are 
so well known to Pittsburgh, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to begin with the general arrangement and 
grouping of the plan, as this was the first problem 
presented to the Architects for solution. 

A problem which, in its comprehensive scope, pre- 
sented architectural difficulties of a most unusual 
nature and without precedent was the grouping to- 
gether into a harmonious whole of a Library, a Music 
Hall, an Art Gallery, and Science Museum, each dis- 
tinct and complete in itself. Convenience and sav- 





ing of space and economy of money and maintenance 
entered largely into the necessity of this grouping of 
what ordinarily would have been four distinct build- 
ings. 

With a fixed appropriation the generous donor had 
gathered together in one great comprehensive 
scheme all the kindred interests of Letters, Music, 
Art and Science, to be housed in convenient relation 
one to the other, in order that a busy and growing 
people might easily avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered for relaxation and cultivation. 

The plan of the building finally adopted, its orien- 
tation was determined by the somewhat contracted 
though picturesque site selected in Schenley Park, 
near the main entrance on Forbes Street and bor- 
dered on the north by Bellefield Avenue, The extreme 
dimensions of this building are 392 feet by 148 feet. 
The main axis of the building was first called for and 
was designed to be parallel to Forbes Street, but on 
account of the deep and picturesque ravine which en- 
croaches upon the site, the building was finally 
turned parallel to Bellefield Avenue, and facing the 
ravine and proposed bridge. This placing demands 
a careful architectural treatment of terraces, balus- 
trades, and steps necessary to give dignity to the 
placing and surroundings of so important a public 


monument 
The Library, which forms the heart of the building, 


has its greatest length (119 feet) along this axis, and 
is flanked on either hand by the projecting wings 
which contain the Science and Art Museums; the 
unpierced wall of the latter having been utilized as 
the main wall from which springs the semicircular 
walls of the Music Hall. The deep projecting wings 
with the Library front form an open court of great 
interest for planting and decorative treatment with 
architectural garden motives. 

The style of the building is an adaptation of the 
early Italian Renaissance, where simplicity of out- 
line and careful study of wall spaces and openings 
give a dignified and monumental quality to the de- 
sign without the use of costly architectural motives 
or a wealth of carved ornamentation. 

The general effect and composition of the exterior, 
while expressing the interior in broad strong masses 
of light and shade, is held together and quieted by 
long sweeping horizontal lines of continuous cornices 
and bands which connect the composition, and serve 
to harmonize the various distinct parts and their dif- 
ferent uses. The vigorous vertical lines of towers 
and angles enliven the calm effect of the strong pre- 
ponderating horizontal lines, which are still further 
emphasized by the simple outline and mass of the 
tiled roof. This, in color contrast with the unity of 
the lighter stone work, gives simplicity and elegance 
to the building. The stone used is the light gray 
Ohio sandstone, which, in contrast with the soft red 
tiled surfaces of the roof, has great artistic value 
against the changing sky and the foliage of the Park. 

In general composition the towers have been em- 
ployed to arrest the flow of the horizontal lines and 
reconcile the joining of the semicircular and stilted 
walls of the massive Music Hall with the symmetri- 
cal mass of the test of the building. Their high, 
graceful shafts like Italian campanili, rising 162 feet 
in the air, also serve, with open arched top, decorated 
frieze and high roof, artistically to arrest the atten- 
tion and to reconcile the transition at the point where 
the lighter and more pleasing treatment and lines of 
the Music Hall and the expanse of the roof join the 
severer masses of the Library portion. These 
towers, by adding vigor and light and shade to the 
design, obviate the threatened overpowering of the 
whole mass by the width and form of the Music Hall : 
a form necessitated by the great seating capacity de- 
manded. Moreover, while adding greatly to the 
effectiveness of the building at a distance these towers 
furnish much needed space for staircases and venti- 
lation. 

The placing of the Music Hall on Forbes street 
brings the great sweep of its semicircular walls, porte 
cochere, towers, entrance, vestibule, and domed 
staircases, all interesting and important motifs, into 
prominence at the most effective point of the com- 
position. Easy access from the three streets, a mat- 
ter of utilitarian value, also insures a view of the 
building from a distance as well as from the vicinity. 

The general quiet treatment of the fagade is enliv- 
ened by the carefully studied grouping of the window 
openings, the balconies, panels, inscriptions and 
dises of marble, and by a judicious and reserved use 
of carving appropriate to the character of the build- 
ing and the local atmosphere. The arched windows 
of the principal story are treated in the early Floren- 
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tine style with shaft and arched tracery in contrast 
with the smaller square windows of the rusticated 
walls below. This rusticated story, carried com- 
pletely around the building, serves to bind the vari- 
ous projections and masses together and to give a 
sense of unity and breadth. 

The library proper, practically and ideally the 
most interesting and important part of the problem, 
occupies two stories in that portion of the main build- 
ing recessed between the Art and Science wings, and 
is in direct communication with them, as well as with 
the isolated ‘‘stack” or book storage rooms. This 
central position of the Library insures greater quiet 
and easy access fromthe various entrances and all 
other parts of the building, while the reading rooms 
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have the advantage of eastern light and purer outside 
air. 

The ‘‘stack,” situated directly at the rear, is so 
placed as to obstruct the least possible light, while 
its central position is the most convenient for the 


selection and distribution of books. Its present 
capacity of 200,000 volumes in six stories, with iron 
floors, shelves and lifts, can be readily increased 
without the loss of light or air. Fire doors and its 
slight connection with the building give protection 
against fire. 

On the frieze above the Main Library entrance is 
the simple inscription, ‘‘Carnegie Library.” Along 
the walls and under the windows tablets bearing the 
names of the principal writers of the world serve as 
a useful and instructive form of decoration, placed 
where all may read. In the same spirit the names of 
the Masters of Art and Science are carried as a noble 
decoration around the frieze of the building. Tablets 
on the attic story also mark the Art and Science 
wings. 

The Library entrance is marked by a broad flight 
of stone steps, flanked by buttresses, destined to re- 


ceive statues or groups, and by a triple arched porch 
with balustrade, carved pilasters and a frieze bearing 
the inscription “ Free to the People.” On either side 
of the Library steps and buttresses and arched door- 
ways, protected by elaborately carved balconies, 
mark the separate entrances to the Art and Science 
wings. The Library porch, with three flat ceiling 
domes and fifiished in soft gray Knoxville marble and 
mosaic floor, leads to the grand vaulted vestibule 
finished in marble panels, pilasters and with a mosaic 
floor. The broad, graceful, vaulted ceiling is deco- 
rated with flowing arabesques, and at either end 
richly decorated tympani bear tablets with the 
names of great writers. 

This vestibule, fifty-six feet wide, merges into the 


centre or axial corridor, thus giving two easy en- 
trances into the Delivery room of the Circulating 
Library, which, with periodical and newspaper read- 
ing rooms opening through Palladian arches on either 
hand, occupies the entire length of the Library por- 
tion. In addition to the Palladian arches, the long 
delivery desk built around the piers, the projecting 
coat room, the architectural treatment of wainscot, 
pilaste:s, beams and cornice in ivory white, the mon- 
umental red Verona chimney-pieces marking the ends 
of the vista, and the quiet terazzo floor, givea digni- 
fied and pleasing sense of scale, freedom and use- 
fulness. 

The simple color treatment is kept luminous 
throughout, while interest is added by the introduc- 
tion of the book marks of American publishers and 
early Venetian printers as appropriate emblems to 
emphasize the disks employed. 

On either side of the main entrance hall are situ- 
ated the Trustees’ room and the Librarian's office, 
while in connection with them light iron staircases 
for students and employés lead to the floors above 
and the working rooms below. Conveniently placed 
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in the Art wing next the Library and opposite the 
Librarian's room is the long cataloguing room. The 
other working rooms are in the basement. 

Between the entrances to the Circulating Library 
under the continuation of the vaulted and decorated 
ceiling, and between marble piers and balustrades, 
steps lead to the marble platform which forms the 
first landing of the main-staircase leading up to the 
grand Reading Room and Reference Library, which 
oceupies nearly the whole length of the Library 
building. This staircase, in marble, with niches on 
either side, opens to view the lofty proportion and 
dignified treatment of the great Reading Room and 
ends conveniently near the delivery desk, an arrange- 
ment enabling those wishing books to reach the de- 
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livery desk without disturbing the readers who occupy 
the large quiet spaces on either side of the staircase. 
The classical arrangement of the arched windows 
with pilasters between and an arched wall treatment 
with cornice carrying the great sweep of the grace- 
ful, low lying, coffered ceiling, makes the room the 
most important and effective, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Music Hall, The coffered ceiling is 
pierced to admit light from the large skylight above 
and from the elaborate system of electric lighting ; 
thus every part of the great Reading room is flooded 
with light. The broad panels and the divisions of 
the tympanum under the sweep of the vault at either 
end suggest special mural painting. This grand hall, 
with dimensions 91 feet by 44 feet and 30 feet high, 
gives a sense of lightness, airiness and repose which 
has been preserved and enhanced by the beautifully 
refined and artistic color scheme used in connection 
with the ivory white treatment of the architecture. 
The large Reading room opens by three doorways 
into the Library corridor (119 feet long) which, owing 
to its length and the proportions of arch, vault and 
pilasters, with its light and graceful scheme of dec- 
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oration, is one of the most interesting portions of the 
building. Busts and statuary will eventually increase 
the interest of this beautiful vista. This corridor 
connects the Art Gallery with the Science wing and 
separates the Reference Library from the special 
libraries and from the secondary staircases which 
connect with the floors below. 

Two comfortable rooms,-one of which opens into 
the main Picture gallery, the other into the Science 
wing, lead from this corridor, and are.designed for 
offices for the custodians of these two portions of 
the building. 

Entering the Science wing on the ground floor a 
capacious double staircase leads to the floors above, 
while a long corridor with plain arched motives 
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leads to all the lecture rooms and to the amateur 
photographers’ andcoat rooms. Three large lecture 
rooms, the central one with a semicircular bay, 
opening singly or by means of sliding doors as one 
great hall, are destined for the lectures of the scien- 
tific societies and other meetings. On the floor 
above are the three rooms of the Museum. This 
wing of the building is finished and decorated plainly 
in keeping with its uses and is thoroughly lighted. 

Above these halls on the third floor the same space 
is occupied by three picture galleries, thoroughly 
lighted from above and furnishing meeting rooms 
and wall space for special exhibitions of pictures and 
prints as well as for the exhibition of local Art Socie- 
ties. These supplementary galleries are destined to 
be exceedingly useful in the future. In the base- 
ment of this wing large and well-lighted rooms will 
be devoted to the various departments of the Art 
Schools of Pittsburgh, and the fact that they are 
within easy reach of of the Art Gallery, Museum and 
Library will make them still more useful, as all forms 
of Art study are thus gathered together under one 
roof. 


The Art Galleries, superbly lighted by huge sky- 
lights of light iron construction, with handsomely 
decorated coving and cornice, have been carefully 
studied as to the hanging and changing of pictures 
and artificial lighting, the. smaller galleries ‘having 
side light as well as top light for the exhibition of 
small works and general objets d’art. The total 
wall space for exhibition is 8,300 feet. The Art Gal- 
leries are reached by a broad, branching staircase, 
starting at right angles to the long arched corridor 
which runs the entire length of the wing. This cor- 
ridor is 148 feet in length and has entrances at. either 
end. The treatment of the corridor suggests a 
decorative scheme with bas-reliefs of the frieze of 
the Parthenon, and busts and statues between the 
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pilasters. Important groups placed on either side of 
the staircase are designed to give interest to these 
spaces and increase the Museum capacity. 

The great boilers and all the machinery, dynamos, 
pumps, fans, and the system of air ducts occupy a 
large portion of the basement beneath the Library. 
By means of this system the vitiated air of the entire 
building is removed and fresh warm air brought in to 
replace it ina way to completely obviate a great dif- 
ficulty often found in so large a building. In the 
basement are the commodious lavatories, which are 
easily reached by the various staircases, as well as 
other useful rooms. 

The Music Hall, semicircular in plan, and with a 
deep widening stage, has been designed to bring the 
2,000 and more seats within easy seeing and hearing 
distance of the performers. The semicircular form 
was selected as the only one giving the required seat- 
ing capacity in the area allowed and an expression 
of the individual character of the building, and yet 
one that could be brought into union with the rest of 
the composition without overpowering it. This weld- 
ing of dissimilar buildings was a difficult problem 
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which only careful study and the bold use of the 
tower motifs could successfully solve. This form 
also, on account of the mean distance from the stage, 
assures a nearly equal value to all the seats. 

The principal entrance to the Music Hall is marked 
by a high arched porte cochere and a porch in two 
stories surmounted by domes, all marked by a lighter 
and more festal feeling of form and detail than the 
rest of the building. This effect is increased by the 
tall bronze lamps rising above the balustrade of the 
porte cochere and by the general arrangement of the 
lighting. 

A large vaulted vestibule leads to the foyer, which 
merges itself in the semicircular and vaulted corri- 
dor which completely encircles the Music Hall. With 
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its marbled walls and decorated and vaulted ceiling it 
forms a convenient and attractive promenade for the 
audience, and its form makes it easily accessible 
from all parts of the floor, as well as connecting the 
foyer proper with the tower staircases and the side 
entrances. On either side of the main vestibule spiral 
staircases with handsomely wrought iron rails lead 
to the floors above and the dressing rooms. Other 
staircases lead to the dressing rooms and the base- 
ment below. The gay effect of the Sienna marbied 
walls and the bright decoration of’ the vaulting have 
been carefully studied to give this entrance and 
foyer the effect appropriate to a palace of music. The 
mosaic floor and durable materials used are designed 
to withstand the great wear to which they are to be 
subjected, while they add greatly to the general dec- 
oration. 

Six entrances lead to the auditorium, which extends 
from wall to wall above the balcony. A second bal- 
cony above completes the seating capacity of the au- 
ditorium and their flowing lines harmonize most agree- 
ably with the surfaces and walls of the interior 
composition. Rising above the walls and penetra- 
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tions springs the low, domed ceiling, sufficiently 
divided into panels by the ribs and sweeping concen- 


tric mouldings, ornamented and decorated so as to| 


preserve lightness and detail and yet be sufficiently 
broken up*for acoustic properties. The interior is 
designed to give a sense of comfort and space, and 
the decoration has been most carefully carried out 
in the same spirit. An elaborate and handsomely 
decorated proscenium arch springs from the stage, 
with double proscenium boxes worked into the splay 
of the arch, while the decoration of the paneled soffit 
above the arch, everywhere accented with gold, is 
heightened by the use of the electric light. This rich 
arch, the most elaborate piece of decoration in the 
building, forms a worthy setting for the towering 
organ which has been specially designed for its posi- 
tion in the niche and in harmony with the general 
decoration. 

The stage has been planned to accommodate large 
choruses and an orchestra, for whose use suitable 
rooms have been provided at the rear, as well as 
dressing rooms for special performers. All the de- 
tails of seats and furnishing have been carried out 
with special attention to harmony with the decora- 
tion of the auditorium. This ornamentation, though 
the richest in point of color and design, has every- 
where been made to augment the purely architectural 
effects, at the same time that it has added great life 
to the whole scheme. The same thing is true of the 
decoration throughout the Library portion and of the 
use of the electric lights which have been studied 
where possible to enhance the general artistic effect. 

The steel construction used throughout in connec- 
tion with the masonry, and the wire lathing, have 
made a practically fireproof building and greatly 
facilitated the placing and arrangement of rooms in 
some important cases. 

The building has been worthily constructed within 
the appropriation, and every endeavor has been 
made to erect an institution worthy of its donor and 
its destination. 

LONGFELLOW, ALDEN & HARLow. 


The Music Hali and Organ 


And the Methods of their Utilization for the Musical 
Education of the People. 


By THE DirREcTOR oF MUSIC. 


Although music is the youngest of the Arts and 
unique in its individuality it is the purest of them all, 
and appeals more directly to the emotions than any 
other. Therefore its extended cultivation cannot fail 
to exercise a potent influence in developing the intel- 
lectual and moral attributes of humanity. The 
recognition of this fact is fitly exemplified by the 
erection of the magnificent Music Hall, perfect in its 
acoustic qualities, as an adjunct to the noble Library 
building which Mr. Carnegie has with princely munifi- 
cence donated to the city of Pittsburgh. 

It is a source of special gratification to me, in com- 
mencing my duties as Music Director and Organist, 
to find such abundant opportunities afforded me for 
working out a system of musical education adapted 
to the needs of the people at large. 

I have learned trom experience that in order to 
create areal love for music in any community it is 
first necessary to popularize it. This can only be 
effected by the liberal use of works in which melody 
is a prominent feature, of course in combination with 
a few compositions of progressively higher type. 
By such means the gradual evolution of the Art is 
attractively demonstrated and general interest is 
awakened, 

Even in cases where the audience is chiefly made 
up of esthetic musicians, a concert programme de- 
voted exclusively to classical music of intricate con- 
struction and profound thought is undesirable. 
Richard Wagner, the most advanced of musical phil- 
osophers, shared this opinion, and stated unre- 
servedly that he considered the interspersion of 
music of lighter character to be indispensable, as it 
served to sharpen the appetite for the more solid 
items of the musical feast. 

Conservatism in Art is also to be deprecated as be- 
ing antagonistic to all real progress. Meritorious 
productions of all schools of composition, and of 
varied nationality, are worthy of attention and cal- 
culated to foster the growth of real musical taste. I 
skall endeavor to practically demonstrate the efficacy 
of an educational process based on these general 
principles.. 

Mr. Carnegie has exercised keen foresight and 
sound judgment in providing the Hall with a large 





modern concert organ in every way worthy of its 
mission. This aptly named “‘ King of Instruments” 
rightly claims precedence of all others. Its noble 
dignity of tone, allied to enormous power, is no less 
conspicuous than its capacity for the production of 
the most refined and delicate effects in every shade 
of color, It lends itself with equal readiness to the 
interpretation of the marvelous creations of the im- 
mortal Bach, and the reproduction of many orches- 
tral works in a manner impossible on any other in- 
strument. Modern writers, realizing its marvelous 
comprehensiveness, have freely availed themselves 
of the increased facilities afforded by the complete- 
ly equipped organ of our day (which bears but slight 
resemblance to the imperfect and clumsy instrument 
of a bygone age), and invested their compositions 
with entirely new characteristics. 

Some purists consider this departure from a so- 
called legitimate organ style as a species of musical 
outrage, failing to realize the fact that the emotional 
element has now superseded to a great extent the 
dry and labored prolixity of the contrapuntal pedant. 
They quote Bach in support of their protest, forget- 
ting that he involuntarily used the fugal form. It was 
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his natural means of expression, but his marvelous 
genius and inspired creative power shone so conspic- 
uously through the mazes of his intricate writing 
that its marvelous technical skill, by reason of its 
spontaneity, was never obtrusive. In his case art 
and science were so deftly interwoven that both were 
strengthened by the contact. Unfortunately Bach 
has had no real successor as a composer of organ 
music. 

The term “‘legitimate,” as applied to art, has be- 
come almost obsolete, modern thought having now 
outgrown the narrow limits assigned to the ortho- 
doxy of a former day. 

To revert to modern organ composers. Although 
many of them, particularly of the French and Italian 
school, lack profundity, their productions are replete 
with piquant charm and graceful melody, enhanced 
by picturesque treatment. 

The programmes of my two weekly recitals will 
contain works specially composed for the organ, by 
writers of varied nationality, both ancient and mod- 
ern, in addition to transcriptions of suitable and at- 
tractive orchestral works of variedtype. Organ re- 
citals designed on a similar plan have proved of the 
utmost value in arousing widespread interest in Liv- 
erpool, Manchester and elsewhere in England, but 
in no country in the world has such a series of organ 
concerts been given by any municipality entirely 
free to the people. This privilege is now accorded 
to the people of Pittsburgh. 

The formation of a Select Choir of twenty-four 
mixed voices, to be utilized chiefly for the perform- 
ance of madrigals, glees and church music of differ- 
ent epochs, will also be a valuable factor in promot- 
ing the object I have at heart. It will likewise 
afford an opportunity of familiarizing the public 
with choral music of a class hitherto neglected in 
this country. 

A series of Musical Lectures is also included in my 
scheme. These will be of a popular character, free 





from all technicalities, and illustrated either by the 
Select Choir, organ or piano. 

The most valuable auxiliary, however, will be the 
new Symphony Orchestra of carefully selected play- 
ers, which owes its existence to the energetic efforts 
of the Art Society, an institution domiciled in the 
Library building, which has already done so much in 
promoting general esthetic culture. 

The advent of this newly formed organization will 
mark a new era in the musical history of the city. 
Twenty Concerts and Public Rehearsals will be given, 
five or six weeks being devoted to daily preliminary 
rehearsals and the preparation of the necessary 
répertoire, Special thanks are due to those gentlemen 
who have so generously placed their names on the 
subscription list, which renders it possible at once to 
establish the permanent Symphony Orchestra on a 
firm and substantial basis. I propose to present pro- 
grammes that will be of a popular character. The 
symphonic element will by no means be neglected, 
but used in conjunction with music of light and more 
or less familiar characters. The classical numbers 
will be chosen for their adaptability to the purpose in 
view, the standard being gradually raised as circum- 
stances may warrant. — 

By means of the Organ, Select Choir, Lectures, the 
Symphony Orchestra and annotated programmes, 
I shall be enabled to carry out my plans concurrently 
in various branches of the art, and I confidently an- 
ticipate successful results. 

The forthcoming musical campaign at Carnegie 
Music Hall, planned on those broad lines, cannot fail, 
I think, to exercise a healthy influence on the people 
at large. It will, moreover, stimulate the energies of 
those who have already labored faithfully and disin- 
terestedly in the noble cause of the divine art. 

It may be well to emphasize the fact that the whole 
conduct of the musical department at Schenley Park 
will be anti-monopolistic. The desire is to aid in the 
propagation of music and render more effective the 
work already being done, by enlarging the field of 
operation. Such an incentive cannot be otherwise 
than beneficial, whether regarded from a business or 
artistic point of view. 

I enter on my new career in a spirit of unalloyed 
hopefulness, gratefully conscious of the hearty sym- 
pathy and kindly interest of all those gentlemen who 
have so generously devoted their time and attention 
tothe perfecting of the plans which will develop to 
the best advantage the manifold resources of one of 
the grandest temples of Art education in the world. 

FREDERIC ARCHER. 





Mr. Sam Hamilton. 


R. SAM HAMILTON, a native of Pittsburgh, 
was in his young days an amateur baritone singer 
and a musician of some note. At the age of twenty he 
was made choirmaster and organist of Wesley Chapel. 
Thirty years ago he started to sell pianos for some of the 
houses of Pittsburgh, and in 1870 started in business for 
himself, which now brings the business to the quarter of 
the century mark. The business has assumed great dimen- 
sions, and there is no better known nor more respected man 
in the trade than Mr. Hamilton. Years ago he befriended 
several of the now leading musicians of Pittsburgh, and pro- 
moted several musical organizations. 

In 1885 Mr. Hamilton built the first nine story building 
in Pittsburgh, at Nos. 91 and 93 Fifth avenue. In 1887 the 
building was partly consumed by fire. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Hamilton, that very night, while the building was 
burning, hurriedly secured other quarters, arranged his 
“ads.” for the morning papers, secured extra stock, which 
he then had stored in a warehouse, and at 9 o’clock in the 
morning was ready for business. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to rebuild, making the entire structure thoroughly 
fi . 
The building is 241 feet long, 30 feet wide. The base- 
ment and first two floors are occupied by Mr. Hamilton for 
his business. The rest of the building is rented for offices, 
every room being at present occupied. Mr. Hamilton is 
said to carry the largest stock of any concern in the city. 
For twenty-two years he has handled the Decker Brothers 
pianos and Estey organs., He also handles the Fischer 
pianos and Sterling organs, which he has sold for the last 
twenty 

Mr. Hamilton thinks there will be a good trade for the 
Christmas holidays, yet does not expect any general re- 
vival of business until a change of administration in the 
election of 1896. 





Mannheim.—The Academy concerts there began 
October 15. The orchestral part of the first program was 
Beethoven's D major symphony, Svendsen's Carneval in 
Paris, and the Vorspiel to Libussa by Smetana, 
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George H. Wilson. 


R. GEO. H. WILSON, Pittsburgh’s new mu- 
sical manager, has an unusually fine record for a 
man not yet middle aged. His public work began in Bos- 
ton, where in the year 1881 he established the Musical Year 
Book of the United States. which continued an annual 
until he was called to the Columbian Exposition. Soon 
after the year book was launched Mr. Wilson undertook the 
preparation of the analytical programs for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He started them as an original idea, 
having never seen a copy of the program books in Europe. 
For two years the program was issued as a four page pam- 
phlet ; after that and until 1892, when Mr. Wilson removed 
to Chicago, it was issued as a thirty-two page book. For five 
years in Boston he was the musical critic of the Evening 
Traveller. In 1889 he was appointed editor of the Boston 
Musical Herald, which paper he bought in 1890 and con- 
ducted until pressure of other work compelled him to give 
it up. 

In December, 1891, Mr. Wilson was appointed secretary 
of the bureau of music of the Columbian Exposition, his par- 
ticular sponsers for the position being the late George 
William Curtis and Henry L. Higginson, of Boston, 
The appointment was heartily approved by Theodore 
Thomas, musical director. Mr. Wilson allowed himself to 
be absorbed in exposition work to the sacrifice of all his per- 
sonal interests. His duties comprised the entire business 
management of the bureau, and the magnitude and scope 
of the musical plan of the exposition, involving an appro- 
priation of over $500,000, are now a matter of history. 

Mr. Wilson was obliged to visit Europe in the spring of 
1892. There he personally met the great men of the period 
in music—Verdi, Gounod, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, 
Dyordk, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky. Relinquishing 
his exposition work in April, 1894, Mr. Wilson was imme- 
diately appointed secretary and business manager of the 
Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas conductor, which 
post he resigned last June, upon purely personal grounds, 
after the most successful season the orchestra has yet ex- 


perienced, 








Unanimous on Zeisler. 


HE recent piano recital of Mrs. Bloomfield 

Zeisler in Chicago called forth a series of articles from 

the critics showing a remarkable unanimity of sentiment 

and opinion. Let us glance at a few of these. The 77rz- 
une SAYS: 

The chief charm of her playing remains, and likely will remain, 
beauty of singing, quality of tone, admirable delicacy, brilliancy and 
refinement of style. If she falls short of poetic conception there is a 
gentleness and earnestness in her work so thoroughly musicianly 
and so thoroughly direct as to prove always convincing. 

Many concert givers know how to begin and close a program, but 
few know when toend it. Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler last night evi- 
denced agreeable knowledge of the generally deficient quality. It 
was upon the conclusion of her program that she received the strong- 
est demonstration of the evening. 


The Record asserts: 

At the close of the program musicians and critics alike expressed 
their conviction that Mrs. Zeisier had come back a greater artist and 
more skillful pianist. Many went away to wonder at the masterful 
power displayed throughout the long and difficult program. 

At times the splendid attack and fervor with which Mrs, Zeisler 
played carried the audience up like a whirlwind, and the 
burst out in like kind, while after the Beethoven minuet in E flat 
major there was an audible sigh because it had gone. 


From the /nter-Ocean we reproduce : 

Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, who returns from abroad plumed 
with the highest honors recently accorded a pianist, was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by a splendid audience, distinctively representa- 
tive in musical character, last evening in Steinway Hall. She played 
as a master singer of old sang his prize song, with nothought but 
of herart. But many of her hearers, remembering her as a Chica- 
goan, proud of her European triumphs, added to the meed of praise 
due the artist the tribute of personal interest in and friendship for 
the woman. * * * Needless to say applause was rapturously 
given. Response by encore was made in two instances. Mrs. Zeis- 
ler’s style has broadened since her last appearance here. Her touch, 
firm as of old, seems to bring forth superior tone; perhaps from 
added surety in her powers has come the confidence of mastership. 
She left us a great player ; she returns. with heightened powers, in 
proof that foreign laurels were well deserved. 


The 7imes-Herald makes this comment : 

Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, whose recent achievements in 
Europe and elsewhere have been mentioned in these columns, af- 
forded her Chicago friends an opportunity last evening to determine 
the advance she had made since her last conspicuous appearance 
in this city. Steinway Hall was crowded with edmirers, many of 
whom had been familiag with Mme. Zeisler’s ical dev 
during all the years of her study and residence in this city, and no 
one could have wished for a heartier welcome than she received on 
this occasion. ; 

It cannot be said, of course, that any new discovery was made in 
regard to the scope of her genius or the character of her work. Ever 
since Carl Wolfsohn set her afloat upon the artistic current, ten or 
fifteen years ago, it has been evident to all that she possessed an un- 
usual talent for piano playing. As a novice her technic was remark- 
able, and there has been no time for some years past when the brill- 
iancy of her work did not occasion remark and commendation. Con- 
sequently no one was surprised last evening when she displayed the 
firmness, fluency, faultlessly developed technic and delicate percep- 
tions of a finished artist. Those who have known of her accomplish- 
ments in the past would have been much more astonished if the bud 
of genius so long admired’had not burst into full blossom after the 
maturing influences i Mrs. Peter's recent tour through Powe 

* 

The ease and assurance with which she teres | from the qiisielliigach 

of the fortissimo passages to the most delicate phrases is sufficient 








evidence of her absolute command of the instrument, and in this 
particular nothing could be more complete, absolute and convincing. 
A crisp, vivid tone is after all better than that ultra sentimentality 
so much affected by pianists who wish to cover up technical defi- 
ciencies with an appearance of deep feeling. 

That Mme. Zeisler's splendid performance created a profound im- 
pression was apparent throughout the entire evening. She demon- 
strated easily her right to a place in the very front rank, and was 
rapturously recalled time and again. To hear such artistic work as 
this is an unqualified pleasure, and when this is said of piano playing, 
which in ordinary is a bore, it really exhausts the language of com- 
pliment, 

The Chronic/e also has a strong statement on the sub- 
ject : 

But it is not alone the technical part that has made her an acknow!l- 
edged master of the piano. She possesses also intellectual brilliancy. 
She is a woman of unusual mental power, a woman whothinks. She 
is not merely a piano player, not even merely a musician in the 
wider sense, but a woman who keeps in touch with all the inter- 
ests of the day, who would make herself known in some other way 
were she nota pianist. Then what a fascinating temperament she 
has! Sheis, indeed, the Sarah Bernhardt of the piano, as she has 
been often called. There is no pianist of the present day who pos- 
sesses in a higher degree the power of holding and swaying an au- 
dience at will. 








The Grand Organ. 
N the history of grand organs of Pittsburgh the 
name of Phillip Wirsching stands out most prominently. 
Mr. Wirsching, who is now the manager of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, was until 











GEORGE H. WILSON, 
Manager Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


he accepted this position the head of the Wirsching Church 
Organ Company, of Salem, Ohio. 

In the year 1888 he succeeded in obtaining a contract for 
an organ in one of the prominent Pittsburgh churches. 
The building of this instrument was, however, but the 
stepping stone to the results which made Mr. Wirsching's 
name famous in the annals of Pittsburgh organ building. 

Mr. Wirsching, observing the tendency of some of the 
niost progressive American organ builders to depart from 
the old-fashioned method of trackers, whereby the key 
mechanism is operated, caught the spirit and desire of 
modern organists, and evolved from a simple suggestion 
one of the most perfect systems of wind chest apparatus 
ever applied to modern organs. 

Through his valuable European experience, together 
with his scientific knowledge of organ building, Mr. 
Wirsching was enabled to put into perfectly practical op- 
eration the results of his discoveries. Not only were vast 
improvements made in the action mechanism of the organ 
by Mr. Wirsching, whereby the touch became as re- 
sponsive to the fingers of the organist as is the piano to 
those of the pianist, but his skill in laying out the work so 
as to obtain the best results was highly appreciated by the 
best organists. 

Great progress has also been made in voicing, for Mr. 
Wirsching’s organs evince a refined musical ear, which 
operates in harmonious conjunction with his mathematical 
knowledge. His ability in these qualities, which are so 
necessary to the organism of an artistic organ builder, is 
finely exhibited in the equal temperament of his scales, which 
proceed in most perfect tonal gradations—a musical satis- 
faction obtained only from the effects of scientific organ 
building. 

One of the most perfect instruments of which Pittsburgh 
can boast is the large organ in the Fourth Avenue Baptist 
Church. This instrument has been played upon by Frederic 





Archer, Clarence Eddy, William C. Carl and ascore of others 


of lesser light, and they have invariably pronounced it one 
of the most perfect instruments in the world. This is high 
praise, but those who have said it are responsible for such 
utterances, 

This organ was built by Mr. Wirsching, and there is no 
doubt but that the reputation he made by this superb in- 
strument contributed materially to the obtaining by 
Farrand & Votey of the large contracts for Christ M. E. 
Church, Calvary M. E.. Church organs and the much larger 
organ of the Pittsburgh Carnegie Music Hall. 

Mr. Wirsching is exceedingly and deservedly popular 
with the musicians of Pittsburgh, especially the organists, 
who freely state that in him Farrand & Votey have an in- 
valuable representative. 

THE CARNEGIE ORGAN. 

Below is a complete description of the great organ in the 
hall. It is supposed to be one of the biggest gifts in its 
line that Mr. Carnegie has made. 

Sprecirications (Four ManvaAL_s). 
(Built by Farrand & Votey Organ Company, Detroit.) 


GREAT ORGAN. COUPLERS. 
No.of Nameof Pitch. No.of (F. & V. Patent Electric System.) 
Stops. Stop. Feet. Pipes. 63 Solo octaves. 
1 Double open di- 64 Solo to great. 
apason........16 61 65 Solo to great super oc- 
2 First open dia- taves. 
as 61 66 Solo to swell. 


8 Second open di- 67 Swell octaves. 
« apason.,...... 8 61 | 68 Swell to choir. 
4 Gemshorn.. 8 61. 69 Swell to great. 
5 VioldiGamba.. 8 61! 70 Swell to great super oc- 
6 Viol d’amour... 8 61 taves. 
7 Doppel flote. 8 61 71 Swell to great sub oc- 
8 Octave. 4 61 taves. 
9 Hohl flote...... 4 61 % Choir to great. 
10 Octave quint... 234 61 78 Choir to great sub oc- 
11 Super octave... 2 61 taves. 
12 Mixture..3 &4rks. 208 174 Solo to pedal. 
18 Trumpet....... 8 61) 7 Swell to pedal. 


76 Great to pedal. 
77 Choir to pedal. 


14 Open di Da a 16 61 178 Pedal octaves. 

15 japasop. 8 61 MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES. 
16 Violindiapasop. 8 61 79 Swell tremulant. 

17 Salicional...... 8 61 | 80 Choir tremulant. 

18 Aeoline........ 8 61) 81 Solo tremulant. 

19 Vox celestis. . 8 49 +82 Echo tremulant. 


20 oer diapa- 83 High pressure wind in- 


PaRe acces 8 61 dicator. 
21 Octave ees. +++ 4 61 84 Low pressure wind indi- 
22 Violina......... 4 61 cator. 
23 Flute harmo 85 Electric battery switch. 
a 4 61 86 Combination release. 
24 Flageolot ...... 2 61) 87-89 Three swell shade in- 


25 Cornet.3,4&5rks. 230 
26 Contra fagotto.. 16 61 


29 Vox humana... 8 61 


CHOIR ORGAN. 
Enclosed in a separate swe!) box. 


80 Contra gamba 


(s' pe bass) 16 61 
31 japason.. 8 1 
82 Geigenprincipal 8 61 
33 Dolce, a. a 1 
84 Concert flute 8 61 
35 tadena 8 61 
86 Gemshorn...... 61 
87 Flute d’amour.. 4 61 
38 Piccolo harmo- 

hique........ 2 61 
39 es 8 61 


SOLO ORGAN. 
Enclosed ina separate swell box 


40 een 8 61 
41 Philomela...... 8 61 


45 Tuba mirabilis.. 8 61 


46 Orchestral oboe 8 61 


* ECHO ORGAN. 


(prepared for only). 


47 Dolcissimo..... 8 61 
48 eee: ge 61 
49 Unda maris. 8 49 
50 Dulcet.. Ve FG 61 
51 Vox bumana.. 8 61 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
52 Contra bass (re- 
‘a Pay, SG awk - 30 
n diapason. 80 
ot Vise ig 30 
55 Dulcina........ 8 30 
56 Bourdon.,..... 16 80 
57 Lieblich gedekt 16 30 
(Borrowed from No. 14 ) 
58 Violoncella..... 8 80 
Bg eae 30 
60 Contra bassoon. 16 30 


62 Tromba... 8 
(Borrowed from No. 61. ) 


dicators — showing po- 
sition of swells. 
AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE COM- 
BINATION PISTONS. 
(Roosevelt Patent.) 
90-93 Four affecting great 
and pedal stops. 
wae vars affeciing swell 
dal stops. 
98-100 tr repatfecting choir 
and al stops. 
101-108 Three affecting solo 
and pedal stops, 
COMBINATION PEDALS. 
104 Great organ forte, with 
appropriate pedal stops. 
105 Great organ mezzo, with 
appropriate pedal stops. 
106 Great organ piano, with 
opriate pedal sto 
107 Swell SF os fare. with 
appropriate pedal stops. 
108 Swell organ mezzo, with 
appropriate pedal sto 
109 Swell : an peek with 
appropriate pedal st 
110 Chair ongan’ forte, with 
appropriate pedal stops. 
111 Choir organ piano, with 
appropriate pedal stops. 
PEDAL MOVEMENTS. 


112 Full an al (sfor- 
To be played from solo keyboard on Pn \ 


zando and crescendo) 
drawing all speaking 
stops without throwing 
out the knobs. 

118 Pedal ventil silencing 
any adjustable selec- 
tion of pedal stops with- 
out throwing in the 
registers, 

114 Great to pedal reversible 
coupler. 

115 Pedal to draw all coup- 
lers necessary to a full 
organ. 

116 Balanced swell pedal. 

117 Balanced choir pedal. 

118 Balanced solo pedal. 

119 Pedal to open all swell 


boxes. 

120 Pedal to close all swell 
boxes. 

121 Pedal to throw on sclo 


to great coupler. 
122 Echo on solo off pedal. 








Weimar.—Of the nine occupants of the Marie Seebach 
Asylum at Weimar the musical ones are Herrmann To- 
mascher (aged seventy), basso; Auguste Harrig (sixty- 
five), singing actress ; Louis Zottmayr (sixty-six), baritone 





and José Ledérer (fifty-two), lyric tenor. 
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Ericsson F. Bushnell, Basso. 
[From the New York Musical News, September, 1895.] 
RICSSON F, BUSHNELL was born in New 
Haven, Conn., and is a son of the Hon. C. S. Bush- 
nell, who was associated with Capt. John Ericsson in the 
construction of the Monitor, Ericsson Bushnell being 
named after the inventor. Mr. Bushnell received his first 
musical training at the public schools of New Haven, the 
supervisor of music being Prof. Benjamin Jepson. His 
first professional engagement was in the Centre Church 
choir, of New Haven, under the direction of Harry Rowe 
Shelley. He next accepted a position in Trinity Church, 
New Haven, and sang there for several years under the 
direction of Prof. Thomas G. Shepard. During his early 
career in New Haven he sang in sev- 
eral light operas, and shortly before 
coming to New York sung the part of 
Mephisto in Gounod's Faust, under 
the direction of Professor Shepard, 
for the benefit of the Yale Navy. 

The singing of this difficult bass part 
by so young a man attracted much 
attention, and Mr. Bushnell received 
several flattering offers to go on the 
operatic stage. 

His first engagement in New York 
was under the direction of Mr. Will- 
iam R, Chapman, in the Church of 
the Covenant, where he sang for four 
years. For the past seven years he 
has been solo bass in the West Pres- 
byterian Church in New York, under 
the direction of Mr. P. A. Schnecker. 

Mr. Bushnell's repertoire comprises 
all of the standard oratorios and can- 
tatas, numbering over seventy-five 
works; also numerous arias, German 
Lieder and American and English 
songs. 

Among his prominent appearances 
may be mentioned his singing at the 
dedication of Carnegie Music Hall 
under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, also at the World’s Fair, 
under the direction of Mr, Theodore 
Thomas; Tinel’s St. Francis with 
the New York Oratorio Society, and 
the same work with the Boston St. 
Cecilia Club, under the direction of 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 

The singing of Bach's Passion music 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, 
of Boston, under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn, and the same work 
with the Oratorio Society, of New 
York, under Mr. Damrosch. 

Mr. Bushnell sang at the first pro- 
duction of Krug’s King Rother at the 
Buffalo Festival, under Mr. John 
Lund, and at the first performance 
of Professor Parker’s Hora Novissima, 
under the direction of the composer, 
given by the Church Choral Society, 
of New York ; at the Worcester, Taun- 
ton, New Bedford and Binghamton 
festivals under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn ; at the Springfield Fes- 
tival under the direction of Mr. Geo. 
W. Chadwick, and the Albany Festi- 
val under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Mees, and at the Handel Festival in 
New York under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch ; also in Montreal, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Providence, and in Minneap- 
olis at the dedication of the great Convention Hall, holding 
25,000 people, and in other large cities. He also sang at 
the initial performance of Mr. Walter Damrosch's Scarlet 
Letter given in New York city, at the performance of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony by the New York Symphony 
Society, and at the first concert given by the People’s Choral 
Union of New York under the direction of Mr. Frank 
Damrosch. 

Mr. Bushnell has visited Europe, singing in London and 
the cathedral towns of England, having the advantage of 
reading his oratorios with the best English authorities on 
their traditional rendering. To Prof, F. E. Bristol, of New 
York, Mr, Bushnell accords the credit of training his 
voice, as he has studied with him for many years, and has 
implicit confidence in his ability as a teacher. * 

Mr. Bushnell has filled more oratorio engagements in the 
last five years than any other American basso. In many 
large cities he has been re-engaged five successive years, 
the best proof of an artist's real worth. Forexample: New 
York city : 1891, Schuetz’s Seven Words of Our Saviour ; 
Handel's Israel in Egypt ; 1892, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 





Hiandel’s Messiah ; 1893, Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, 


Tinel's St. Francis, Parker's Hora Novissima ; 1894, Bee- 

theven’s Ninth Symphony, Bach’s St. Matthew's Passion; 

1895, Handel’s Messiah, Damrosch’s Scarlet Letter. 
Bacn's St. MattHew's Passion. 


NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY, FEBRUARY, 1894. 

Mr. Bushnell acquitted himself with by far the greatest credit, his 
singing of the music allotted to Jesus being of the utmost fervor 
and dignity and conceived in a spirit of the deepest reverence.— 
H. E. Krehbiel,in New York Tribune, February 2. : 

Mr. Bushnell was the most satisfactory of the soloists. He sang 
admirably.— New York Post, February 26. 

Of the soloists, Messrs. Rieger and Bushnell did excellent work,— 
New York World, February 2. 

HAENDEL AND HAYDEN SOCIETY, BOSTON, APRIL, 1895. 

Mr. Bushnell's dramatic fervor was a delightful treat.— Poston 
Globe, April 13. 

Mr. Bushnell is a perennial favorite. His singing of the beautiful 








ERICSSON F. BUSHNELL, BASSO. 


recitative At [Eventide could scarcely have been done better.— 
Boston Standard, April 13. 

Mr. Bushnell did extremely well in the bass solo parts.—Soston 
Transcript, April 13. 

Inthe difficult recitetive and arias of Part 2 Mr. Byshnell was 
superbly successful.—Bos/on Journal, April 13. 


ALBANY FESTIVAL, MAY, 1895. 

Mr. Bushnell had to prepare himself in the afternoon to’ sing Mr. 
Mills’ music as well as his own, in viewof a threatened inability on 
the part of the foreign singer.—New York Tribune, May ro. 

Much praise is due Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell for his conception of 
the sympathetic parts. He hasa strong, well modulated, bass voice. 
—Albany Express, May Ww. 

APOLLO CLUB, CHICAGO, JUNE, 1893. 

The bass, E. F. Bushnell, contributed no little pleasure with his 
fine voice.— Chicago Herald, June 17. 

Mr. Bushnell did some excellent singing in the rather brief re- 
quirements of his réle.— Chicago /nter.Ocean, June 17. 


Beruioz’s DAMNATION oF Faust. 
CLEVELAND, DECEMBER, 1894. 

Faust is won back to earth by the hymn, and soon encounters 
Mephistopheles, who offers to show him the world. This réle was 
well suited to Mr. Bushnell, who has a bass voice of extensive 
range and much power. * * * When Mephistopheles invokes the 





Will o’ the Wisps to bewilder and beguile the maid, Mr. Bushnell 
made a deep impression by his reading of the lines, In the name of 
the devil get you dancing, and Take care, ye fiddlers of hell. Stern, 
hard and brutal were his words, but just suited to the passage,— 
Cleveland Evening Post, D, ber 7. 

Mr, Bushnell was an excellent Mephisto. He marked the dramatic 
climax—when he achieves his fiendish object of obtaining Kaus?’s 
signature to the fatal parchment which consigns him to eternal 
doom—in a realistic yet artistic manner. His baritone voice is of 
sterling quality and his articulation and phrasing faultless—C/eve- 
land Leader, December 7. 

Mr, Bushnell, a basso of wide reputation, with a magnificent 
voice, striking stage presence ani most pleasing method, was a fa~ 
vorite at once. He sang the bass solos in the selections from the 
‘Last Judgment and the well-known Arm, Arm, ye Brave, from 
Handel’s Judas Maccaba@eus, the latter especially well, with a mar- 
tial fire and spirit that were very inspiring. His first song was the 








Song to the Evening Star, from Wagner’s Tannhduser, and for 
encore he gave the Bedouin Love Song, 

His second number was a brace of songs, 

: the Israfel of Oliver King and.Serenade of 
Tschaikowsky.— Richmond (Va.\ Times, May 
70, 1984. 
Epcar Tuinew's FRAnciscus, 


CECILIA SOCIETY, BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 
1893. 

Mr. Bushnell sang without affectation 
and with marked appreciation of the music. 
He was applauded deservedly for his de- 
livery of the Watchman’s Call. — PAilip 
Hale, in Boston Journal, November 25. 

With the exception of Mr. Ericsson F. 
Bushnell, the solo singers were not equal 
to the task imposed on them.—Music and 
Drama, November 25. 

The leading honors were taken by Mr. 
Bushnell, whose splendid work won him 
many hearty commendations. — Boston 
Herald, November 25. 

Mr. Bushnell won the greatest?;favor of 
the evening by his grand delivery of the 
Watchman’s. song, The Streets Are Silent, 
and was several times forced to bow his ac- 
knowledgments to the auditors.— Boston 
Globe, November 25. . ° 

With the exception of Mr. Bushnell, who 
made a very deep impression with the 
Watchman’s monody, the solo singers were 
far from being grown to their tasks —Zos- 
ton Transcript, November 25. 

NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY, MARCH, 
1893. 

The applause of the public was fre- 
quently bestowed, and it was always ex- 
ceedingly cordial. It wasa discriminating 
audience, moreover, as Mr. Ericsson Bush- 
nell had occasion to learn, for he was hon- 
ored far beyond the other singers, simply 
because of the lovely finish with which he 
sang an unaccompanied passage in the first 
part, the address of the Watchman toa de- 
parting company of revelers.—New York 
Tribune, March 19. 

The Night Watchman, by Mr. Bushnell, 
was loudly applauded and encored very 
justly asa reward for exquisite tone qual- 
ity and a most dignified repose of manner. 
—New York Sun, March 19. 

Mr. E. F. Bushnell aroused a storm of en- 
thusiasm bv his sonorous voice and ad- 
mirable delivery of the Watchman's song. 
He had to get up and bow again and again. 
—New York Evening Post, March 2, 

Mr. Ericsson Bushnell’s part was excel- 
lently done. The unaccompanied part of 
the Watchman was sung by him with pecu- 
liar beauty and facility of expression. — 
Mail and Express, March 19. 

Mr. Bushnell was superb in the Watch- 
man’s solo.—7Ae Commercial Advertiser, 
New York, March 25. 

Mr. Ericsson Bushnell sang in a pure, 
sympathetic basso voice, and with the most 
entire freedom from effort, and was en- 
cored with delight.—Mew York Evening 
Telegram, March 20. 

Mr. Bushnell was more than usually suc- 
cessful in the part he had todo. He sang 
with rare skill and feeling.—New York 
World, March 18. 


Worcester Music Ferstivat. 
Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell is a native of 
New Haven, Conn. His first singing was done in the Congrega- 
tional Church of that city, under the direction of H. R. Shelley, the 
well-known organist and composer. 

His voice is described as a basso cantante, not a pure baritone or 
basso profundo, but ranging between the two in quality. 

It is well known, too, in musical circles that his progress has been 
rapid and his record of notable engagements has been something to 
be proud of. In 1891 he sang at the Buffalo Festival ; at the World’s 
Fair concerts he took part in performance@of the standard works 
with artists of such repute as Nordica and Edward Lloyd, and in The 
Messiah he was particularly the sensation of the day, for the rich- 
ness and rotundity of his voice and the general excellence of his 
vocal work, 

Concerning his work at this time the Chicago Tribune contained 
words of unqualified praise, and praise from that critic, as from Sir 
Hubert Stanley, “is praise indeed,” and awakens a desire to hear 
the singer in our city. 

In Washington he sang The Elijah, with Damrosch and his 
Symphony Orchestra, and it was said of him : 

“Mr. Bushnell has a full, rich voice, true in intonation, which he 
uses with artistic intelligence. It was a delight to hear every word 
full, clean cut and distinct from his lips. He was equally good in 
all the great solos, and his works stamp him a worthy successor of 
Whitney.” 

In March, 1898, he sang for Damrosch in Bach’s Passion Music, 
and so critical a paper as the New York 7ribune gives him this high 
praise: “Mr. Bushnell acquitted,himself with by far the greatest 
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credit, his singing of the music allotted to Jesus being of the utmost 
fervor and dignity and conceived in a spirit of the deepest reverence. 
—Mr. Krehbiel, in Festival Bulletin, September 22, 1594. 

Mr. Bushnell sang with marked success at the great musical fes- 
tival in Worcester, receiving high praise from the critics and un- 
qualified indorsement of the large audiences that gathered there.— 
Musical Courier, October 10, 

Ericsson F. Bushnell, who is to take the part of A/ijah to-night, also 
sang one or two arias, and his fine baritone voice created unbounded 
enthusiasm.— Worcester Telegram, Seplember 25. 





MENDELSSOHN’s ELIJAH. 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ FESTIVAL, NEW HAVEN, MAY, 1895, 

Ericsson Bushnell scored a vocal and dramatictriumph. There is 
no oratorio réle so difficult and which makes such demand upon the 
singer as Eiijak. Above all is required a dramatic force. That Mr. 
Bushnell has improved in oratorio since he last appeared in New 
Haven there is nodoubt. We have had no oratorio singer here whose 
work surpassed that of Mr. Bushnell. His recitatives were given 
with a breadth and fire that was truly inspiring. His solos, It is 
Enough, with ’cello obligato, and Is Not His Word Like a Fire, were 
both among the evening’s best work.—New Haven News, May 23. 

Mr. Bushnell is a universal favorite. He was in good voice last 
evening and was enthusiastically received. His phrasing and enun- 
ciation were artistic. The solo, Give Me Thy Son, was delivered 
with a superb volume of tone and sung with breadth and dramatic 
fervor. The part of the Prophet was portrayed with dignity and 
realism. His modulation in passages requiring restraint was skill- 
ful and artistic, The solo, It is Enough, was broad and dramatic, 
and perhaps the best work of the evening.—Vew Haven Register, 
May 23. 

Mr. Bushnell stands alone. He is one of the great singers of the 
country and his £ijah is the best thing he has ever donehere. He 
was splendidly dramatic and never spared his beautiful voice.—New 
Haven Journal and Courier, May 23. 

Mr. Bushnell is a favorite singer in New Haven and was as eagerly 

1 d and listened to as always. The rdéle of Ziijah, possibly 
more than any other in oratorio work, requires immense reserve 
force, with constantly increasing demands uponit. Mr. Bushnell has 
the magnificent physique which the part of Zlijak seems to demand. 
In phrasing and technic his work last evening was thoroughly good. 
—New Haven Leader, May 23. 

Mr. Bushnell was in excellent voice and easily carried off the 
honors ofthe evening. His performance caused genuine pleasure, 
the recitative and air, Draw Near All Ye People, being rendered in 
masterly fashion.—New Haven Union, May 23. 








ST. LOUIS CHORAL SYMPHONY SOCIETY, MAY, 1894. 


Die Hauptpartie endlich, die des A/ias, lag in den Handen des hier 
langst rfimlichst bekannten Bassisten Herrn Ericsson Bushnell. 
Wie nicht anders zu erwarten, wurde sie von dem Klinstler in wabr- 
haft g!ainzender Weise durchgeftihrt. insbesondere die grosse Arie 
des verzweifelnden Aiias: Es ist genug, so nimm nun, Herr, meine 
Seele, musste auf jedes empfingliche Gem@th einen unausléschli- 
chen Eindruck machen.—5/¢. Louis Anzeiger des Westens. 

Der Léwenantheil des Abends fiel jedoch dem Bassisten, dem langst 
bei uns nur giinstig bekannten Herrn Ericsson Bushnell, zu. Herr 
Bushnell sang den Lizas. Wie wunderbar sang er im ersten Theile 
das Recitativ und die Arie, Der Herr Abrahams, Isaacs und Jacobs, 
und im zweiten Theile, Bs ist genug,o Herr! Die beiden Asien, die 
auch gleichzeitig vom Orchester hinreiszend schén begleitet wurden, 
haben einen nachhaltigen Eindruck hinterlassen.— St. Louts Westliche 


Post. 





WASHINGTON (D. C.) CHORAL SOCIETY, JANUARY, 1893. 

The part of the Prophet was sung by Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, the 
basso of Dr. Paxton’s choir in New York, who sang with the Choral 
Society two years ago, when Dudley Buck conducted his own Light 
of Asia, Mr. Bushnell has a full, rich voice, true in intonation, which 
he uses with artistic intelligence. It was a delight to hear every 
word fall clean cut and distinct from his lips. He was equally good 
in taunting the priests of Baal, the fervent prayers for rain, and the 
dramatic It Is Enough, and his work stamps him a worthy successor 
of Whitney, who for years has been considered an ideal prophet. 

Mr. Ericsson Bushuell 1s the one man in the country whois the ideal 
Prophet.—Washington Press, Washington, D. C., January 2. 





DepicaTion or ConvENTION HALL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JUNE, 1892. 

Ericsson F, Bushnel] rendered Schumann's Two Grenadiers in a 
finished style. His voice is a bra tata mellow basso.—Minneapolis 
Times, June 7. 

Mr. Bushnell's solo number, Getinsene’ 's Two Grenadiers, created a 
great impression. His strong, manly voice was delightful to hear.— 
Minneapolis Tribune, June 7. 

Mr. K. F. Bushnell made an excellent impression, his solo, Two 
Grenadiers, one of the masterpieces for a baritone voice, being given 
a very good renderipg. He possesses a full baritone voice, almost a 
basso cantantéim quality, and moreover uses it well.—S¢. Paul Press, 


June 7. 





Tue ScarLeT Letter. 
WALTER DAMROSCH’S OPERA AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
JANUARY, 1895. 

Mr. Bushnell sang admirably the part of Wilson.—New York Sun, 
January 6. 

Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell was excellent as Wi/son.—New York Mail, 
January 5. 

The cast was thoroughly acceptable and adequate throughout, and 

in the cases of Mme. Nordica, Mr. Bushnell and Signor Campanari 

exceptionally so.— Reginald de Koven, in New York. World, January 5. 





Stapat MATER. 
GIVEN BY WALTER DAMROSCH AT CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, DECEMBER, 


Decidedly the best impression was made by Mr. Bushnell, who not 
only possesses a pure cantaia bass quality, but is altogether musical 
in Dicegieedtian —New York World, December 27. 


Gounopb's RepgempPptTion, 


BALTIMORE, MAY, 1895. 

Mr. Bushnell proved to bea real artist, possessed ot a benntiful 
voice and & delightful style of musical temp 
American, May 17. 

The work of the soloists was superb, Mr. Bushnell’s grand bass 
winning particular applause. He has a big voice, with a resonance 
that is effective. In the recitatives he achieved distinguished suc- 
cess.—Baltimore Herald, May 17. 

The soloists were received with great favor, especially the basso, 
Mr. Ericsson F, Bushnell, to whom the greater part of the solo lines 





fell. A resonant, beautiful voice, clear enunciation, an evident ap- 
preciation of the music and a sympathetic style, rich in feeling, made 
Mr. Bushnell’s singing one of the main factors in the success of the 
production.—Saltimore Sun, May 17. 





Hayopn’s CREATION. 

Mr. Bushnell is one of our best native artists, and sings with artistic 
taste and fervor. He gave a magnificent rendering of the grand air 
Rolling in Foaming Billows, the passage Glides on Through Silent 
Vales the Limpid Brook arousing the audience to enthusiasm. The 
recitative And God said, and the following aria, Now Heaven in 
Fullest Glory Shone, revealed the artist.—New Haven Register, June 
Tt, 1804 

Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell was heard in New Haven in the produc- 
tion of The Messiah by the Gounod Society last winter. He is 
always listened to with interest and appreciation by a New Haven 
audience. His singing last evening was of the highest order of ex- 
cellence. The recitative, And God said let the waters under the 
heavens be gathered together in one place, with the accompanying 
air, Rolling in Foaming Billows, he rendered with great beauty and 
feeling, of which the audience manifested the most ardent apprecia- 
tion.—New Haven Courier, June 14, 1594. 

Mr. Bushnell has a grand bass voice, and his rendition of Milton’s 
inspiring description of the division of the waters: 

Rolling in foaming billows 
Uplifted, roars the boisterous sea. 
Mountains and rocks now emerge, 
Their tops into the clouds ascend ; 
Through the open plains, outstretching wide, 
In serpent error rivers flow, 
Softly purling, glides on 
Through silent vales the limpid brook, 
will ever be remembered by those who heard it.—S¢. Louis Globe, De- 
cember 1, 1893. 

Ericsson Bushnell is probably better known than any other singer 
in New England. He has naturally a grand voice of prodigious 
volume and sonority. Uniting with this a virile beauty and superb 
presence, he has often been called the best oratorio singer of the 
East, a title that he has well earned.—New Haven News, June 14, 1504. 

The solo parts were particularly well received, The performance 
of the basso, Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, was given round after round of 
a tree we oe 
St. Louis Republican, December 1, 1893. 


A + 








Tue Messiau. 

The circumstances permit little else than a record of the extraordi- 
nary performance of The Messiah with which Mr. Damrosch last 
night brought the Handel festival to a close at the Music Hall. Mr. 
E. F. Bushnell sang the bass airs tastefully and intelligently.—New 
York Tribune, May 1, 1&2. 

Mr. Ericsson Bushnell was worthy of his reputation.—Vew York 
Mail and Express, May 2, 182. 

New Haven has reason to be proud in claiming Ericsson Bushnell 
as one of our local artists. His singing yesterday afternoon and even- 
ing was a revelation to those who had not heard him lately. His 
voice is wonderfully strong and rich in the upper register, while the 
lower tones are full, rounded and superb. His rendition of But Who 
May Abide the Day of His Coming, was masterly, and was over- 
whelmingly received, The difficult aria, The People that Walked in 
Darkness, was given with a fervor and style which were beyond 
criticism. Thundering applause greeted this artisticnumber. The 
Trumpet Shall Sound, with a tuba obligato, was the climax of his 
triumph. Nothing more can be said than that our Eric stands in the 
foremost rank of living bassos to-day. He was the recipient of an 
enormous wreath of laurels—New Haven Journal and Courier, 
March 14, 1804 

Ericsson Bushnell, who has been heard many times in New Haven, 
was never better than last night. His voice, rich and full, poured 
forth the notes of the score in unending harmony. His masterpiece 
was the difficult air, Why Do the Nations so Furiously Rage? In this 
solo, where a single faise utterance would have marred the effect of 
a series of brilliant runs and cadenzas, Mr. Bushnell rose triumph- 
antly over all these technical difficulties and scored the greatest 
success of the evening. And the Trumpet Shall Sound was also 
especially well rendered.—New Haven News, March 14, 1894. 

Mr. Bushnell sang with dignity, correct phrasing and pure in- 
tonation. At no time did he vary from the key. His best work was 
in the air But Who May Abide, and the recitative For Behold, won- 
derful in depth of expression and which rivals Bach and Beethoven. 
The Trumpet Shall Sound, with trumpet obligato, was sung by Mr. 
Bushnell with fire and vigor.—New Haven Register, March 14, 184. 

Of Mr. Bushnell hardly anything need be said, except that he sang 
with all his old time style and finish. A former New Haven boy, he 
has risen until he now stands in the foremost rank of American con- 
cert singers. He won great applause for the aria, The Trumpet 
Shall Sound, which was excellently given.—New Haven Palladium, 
March 14, 1894. 

Mr. Bushnell has a rich, sonorous voice and sings with dignity and 
intelligence. His performance of the difficult solos, He is Like a Re- 
finer’s Fire, Why Do the Nations ?, and The Trumpet Shall Sound, was 
highly satisfactory.—Montreal Siar, December a1, 183. 

Mr. Bushnell will be accorded a perfect ovation. The fact of his 
being a New Haven man originally has linked to the presentation of 
the oratorio the powerful attraction of success, and the whole town 
is on the qui vive todo him honor. In December of 1898 he was asked 
to sing in The Messiah in seventeen different places, scattered all about 
the country. Filling all the engagements he could, it was in Montreal 
he created a widespread furore. Mr. Couture, the leader of the ora- 
torio society there, wrote to a governing member of the Gounod 
organization in New Haven, saying that he considered Mr, Bushnell 
the coming basso of America, and that of all those he had heard sing 
in The Messiah it was he who pleased both him and his audience the 
most. When in Chicago this summer Mr. Bushnell sang with the 
great English tenor, Lloyd, in the World's Fair presentation of The 
Messiah.—New Haven News, February 13, 1804. 

The solo work of the evening was exceptionally good. The beauti- 
ful and impressive bass solo But Who May Abide the Day of His 
Coming was sung with great dignity by Mr. Bushnell.—Montreal 
Daily Witness, December 21, 1893. 

Mr. EB. FP. Bushnell mae his first appearance in this city last night 
and will doubtless be heard here again. He possesses a fine bass 
voice of excellent co pass, and was heard at his best in For, Behold, 
and Why Do the Nations? His solo, The Trumpet Shall Sound, was 
very warmly received.—Montreal Gazette, December 21, 1593. 

Mr. Bushnell was admirable throughout. He had the breadth and 
dignity of style required for oratorio singing, with a distinct enuncia- 
tion which is as necessary as the purely musical qualities. He sang 
Why Do the Heathen Rage? with splendid swing, and the Handel- 
ian roulades were not allowed to interfere with the spirit of wrath 
which the music can be made to express, if the singer has breath 








enough after the raging. Mr. Bushnell had, and the beautiful qual- 
ity of his voice is an old story.—Brvoklyn Eagle, December 23, 1804. 

Mr. Bushnell is a thoroughly competent singer and made a very 
favorable impression. His voice is well suited to the music of The 
Messiah, and he made the most of his opportunities.—Zrooklyn 
Times, December 24, 1804. 

Ericsson F. Bushnell, the basso, sang in this city for the first time 
and it may truthfully be said that he created a profoundly favorable 
impression. His voice is of delightful quality, of a calibre just suited 
to oratorio work; his method is practically faultless, and he tings 
with that abandon which thrills his hearers, If preference can be 
given toany of his numbers they are The Trumpet Shall Sound and 
Why Do the Heathen So Furiously Rage ?— Orange (N./.) Chronicle, 
December 21, 1893. 

Mr. Ericsson Bushnell has sung here before and has established 
himself as a favorite. He was warmly welcomed, and in every num- 
ber gave complete satisfaction.— Washington Star, December 29, 1893. 

Ericsson Bushnell’s magnificent bass voice is smooth and even 
throughout its entire compass. He gave a masterly interpretation 
of The People that Walk in Darkness and Why Do the Nations?— 
Washington News, December 29, 1894. 

Mr. Bushnell is a very satisfying artist. —S. Louis Press, December 
21, 1893. 

Ericsson F. Bushnell, the basso, was quite the sensation of the day 
for the richness and rotundity of his voice, as well as for the geuveral 
excellence of his vocal work. Director Tomlins and the Apollo Club 
have every reason to feel gratified over the results of this concert.— 
The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, June 15, 1893. 

Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell has one of those sympathetic bass voices 
which seem so perfect as a whole that to criticise would be presump- 
tion. His lower notes are marvelously smooth, soft and clear and 
well sustained. 

In Gounod’s aria, Queen of Sheba, the audience had an opportu- 
nity of learning the possibilities of his voice. Mr. Bushnell is the 
leading oratorio singer in America. He has been selected by the 
organists of America as the representative basso of this land to make 
a European trip to England, Berlin and Paris as soloist. oughheep- 
sie News, June 18, 1895. 

Mr. Bushnell is a favorite here, as was abundantly shown by the 
hearty greeting accorded him by audience and chorus when he came 
upon the platform. His rendering of the basso’s bravuraaria, Why 
Do the Nations Rage?, was simply superb, and caused audience, 
chorus and conductor to overwhelm him with applause.— Washing- 
ton News, December 29, 1893. 

Mr. Bushnell, who sang the bass solos at the production last 
season, possesses a grand voice and sings in noble style.—Orange 
(NW. J.) Chronicle, December 22, 1804. 

The honors of the evening were easily borne off by Mr. Bushnell, 
whose magnificent bass voice was heard to great advantage, espe- 
cially in the airs, Why do the Nations so Furiously Rage? and The 
Trampet Shall Sound, for which he received prolonged applause, 
and was compelled to rise and bow his acknowledgments over and 
over again.—Orange (N./.) Journal, December at, 1893. 


Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell is a great favorite with the chorus as well 
as with the public, and he was greeted with a hearty round of ap- 
plause ag he rose. His first solo was not his best, his voice sounding 
rather muffled in the vast hall; but later, when he had “gotten his 
bearings,” as the sailors say, and opened his vox humana stop to its 
fullest, he made the hail resound with tones like a trumpet call or 
the deep vibrations of a pipe organ. The recitative Thus Saith the 
Lord of Hosts, with following air, and especially the vocal descrip- 
tion of darkness covering the earth, were rendered in a style that 
cannot but increase his reputation as one of the foremost bassos of 
oratorio —Washington Post, December ag, 1893 

Mr. Bushnell’s great voice gave the audience exquisite pleasure, 
and he sang Why Dothe Nations so Furiously Rage ?,with magnifi- 
cent effect.— Washington Post, December 20, 1804. 

Mr. Bushnell sustained the reputation which he hasacquired, and 
his splendid voice nobly interpreted the solo parts assigned to the 
bass.— Washington Star, December 29, 1804. 





Parker’s Hora Novissima. 
SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL, 1894. 

Mr. Bushness was well received, and sang with good feeling. His 
voice is strong and of good color. His conception of the work is 
good. This work is religious only in its theme, that is to say, as reli- 
gious works are estimated now. There is, however,a sympathetic 
quality in the work, a pathos in the setting, which the singer grasped. 
— Springfield Union, May 3. 

ALBANY FESTIVAL, 1895. 

Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, the basso, sang his part in the Hora Novis- 
sima well. His execution was good and his voice is powerful. 

Mr. Bushnell can be addressed at 177 Duane street, New 


York city. 





D’Albert.—Eugen d’Albert was married at the Prot- 
estant church of Gemsbach in the Black Forest to the 
Grand Ducal Weimar chamber singer, Hermine Fink, on 
October 21. 

Gevaert.—The eminent writer on church music and 
director of the Brussels Conservatory, M. Gevaert, has re- 
ceived from Pope Leo XIII. the cross of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great. 

Hugo Riemann.—Dr. Hugo Riemann has taken up 
his residence in Leipsic, where he will teach piano and 
theory, and lecture at the university. 

Antwerp.—G. van Milligen’s Flemish opera Brinio, 
lately produced, was a comparative failure. While it 
adopts certain Wagnerian principles, as Leitmotiv, absence 
of duets, trios, &c., it clings to the old forms, hence the 
failure. 

Free Passes for Students.—In 1882 Th. Oden- 
wald, then cantor at Elbing and now director of the 
Hamburg Church Choir, obtained from the then Cultus 
Minister a grant, by which musicians who had certificates 
of serious study obtained a free pass to Berlin and back 
once a year, and a pecuniary allowance while they stayed 
there. To obtain this favor a request is to be addressed to 
the Cultus Minister with certificates as to the merits of the 
petitioner. Two years ago the present Cultus Minister, Dr. 
Bosse, renewed his predecessor's decree. 
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Mrs. Carl Alves 

RS. CARL ALVES, the eminent contralto, is 
M an artist who needs no introduction to the Ameri- 
can musical public. Since this singer made her formal 
public début four years ago, her reputation has been sus- 
tained with brilliant success in the most prominent places. 
Asa leading contralto, particularly in oratorio, she is re- 
garded by a large majority as without a rival. 

Mrs, Alves was at home the other afternoon at her resi- 
dence, 1146 Park avenue, and with a representative of THE 
Musica Courter chatted for a while over her plans. The 
singer is plump, fresh, , 
active and vivacious, 
and is more genial of 
aspect, as well as less 
matronly in bearing, 
than usually repre- 





thoughtful, sweet faced little boy, were shown in one pic- 
ture to the visitor, They are the two children of Mrs. 
Alves, and would surely seem to enter an irresistible plea 
that their artistic mother should stay at home. And their 
mother made some indulgently fond remarks apropos of 
this silent plea and the dear attractions of those little peo- 
ple as she laid back their speaking face on the mantel. 
But these are the things which don't bear writing down. 
‘*Among the most pleasant experiences of my career? 
Well, I shall always look back to the Cincinnati Festival. 
The Worcester Festival is another. At the last Cincinnati 





sented by her pictures. 
Her sense of humor is 
strong and her absence 
of affectation refresh- 
ing. A naturally frank, 
whole souled nature has 
taken on no veneer from 
the professional life, 
but remains unusually 
simple and sympa- 
thetic. 

“I am now going to 
fill my engagement at 
the opening of the new 
Carnegie Music Hall in 
Pittsburg,” said Mrs. 
Alves. ‘I sang at the 
opening of the Carnegie 
Hali here, and there is 
a pleasant idea in the 
association. But hav- 
ing filled this and a list 
of other engagements 
booked for this season, 
I am about to retire 
from concert life. I 
shall not sever myself 
from music. Oh no, I 
could not do that. I 
shall teach. I shall 
concentrate my efforts 
on making a limited 
class study,so as to ac- 
complish all that lies in 
them, if that can be 
made possible. I am 
fond of teaching and in- 
tensely interested 
where I find a good 
voice. 

‘You see, it is this 
way. I have come to 
a point where it is my 
duty to choose one of 
two things. I have my 
husband, my two little 
children and my charm- 
‘ing home, and I am not 
compelled, as others are 
sometimes, to leave all 
this and travel about in 
order to make an in- 
come. My musical am- 
bition is just as strong 
as ever, but I cannotdo 
justice to two things. 
I prefer my home, and 











The following are among some of the press notices 
received by Mrs. Alves on that occasion : 


Evijan—Crncinnati FestivaL—May, 1894. 

Mme. Carl Alves was the surprise of the night. She set her hearers 
fairly wild by her exquisite rendition of the solo, O Rest in the Lord, 
and had Mr. Thomas permitted it the audience would have been de- 
lighted to have had an encore. As it was she was compelled to bow 
her acknowledgments again and again.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Mme. Carl Alves by her rendering of the aria O Rest in the Lord 
roused her audience to such a state of warm admiration; that every 
one in the vestibule and around the doors mentioned it as the gem of 


the evening. She has a certain German quality of solidity and ear- 


nestness, which especially 
adapts her to the render- 
ing of oratorio. Mendels- 
sohn himself was simple 
and direct in his own char- 
acter and in all] that he 
created ; to forget this is to 
lose the spirit of the music, 
and Mrs. Alves was at all 
times most careful to keep 
it in mind. — Cincinnat: 
Tribune. 


Hora Novissima— 
PARKER. 

The contralto solo, Gens 
duce Splendida, was with- 
out doubt the most inspir- 
ing work of the evening’ 
The breadth and depth of 
soul in Mme. C. Alves’ 
voice well nigh lulls one’s 
critical faculties to sleep.— 
Cincinnati Tribune. 


Mme. Carl Alves gave the 
Gens duce Splendida with 
exceeding feeling and in- 
telligence, her full sympa- 
thetic voice being adapted 
to such a number.—Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 


Mosges—RusinsTE1n. 

Mme. Alves did most with 
Mr. Watkin-Mills toward 
redeeming the perform- 
ance, and her rendering of 
the part of Zifora made 
that scene with the daugh- 
ters of Midian the least 
monotonous of the two 
tableaux. She is unques- 
tionably one of the most 
thorough artists that we 
have jbrought to Cincinnati 
for a long time.—Cincin- 
nati Tribune. 


Eine Oratoriensdngerin 
von Gottes Gnaden ist 
Frau Carl Alves. Sie be- 
sitzt einen wunderbar-sym- 
pathischen Alt von bedeu- 
tendem Volumen singt mit 


vollendeter Leichtigkeit, 
dem feinsten ktinstlerisch- 
em Verstandniss und einer 
edien, innigen Warme, 
welche selbst die beschei- 
denste Partie bedeutend 
macht.—Cincinnati Volks- 
blatt. 

“At the Worcester 
Festival of 1893 I sang 
for the first time in Sam- 
son et Dalila, and re- 
peated it at the festival 
of 1894. I have sung 
there for the third time 
at this year’s festival, 
and have enjoyed all 
my appearances im- 
mensely, Yes, with 





whatever I do in the 
future I must do with- 
out having to desert it. 
By teaching I can al- 
ways be here. 

‘* Of course I may ap- 
pear incidentally in the concert world.. There are some 
places I have sung at which have given me such delightful 
recollections that in a few prominent cases I would not 
need too strong a temptation to sing there again. But I 
allude only to large affairs, far apart in recurrence as a 
rule. From the general standpoint I will cease to be avail- 
able for concert work. 

“Ah! no,” said Mrs. Alves, ‘‘ you can hardly say it isa 
pity so long as I don’t need it. I am very domestic, and 
during the past few years the parting from my home and 
the straining anxiety to get back to it. again were seldom 
justified by an artistic triumph. As I tell you, I could do it 
occasionally for some particularly good art reason, and cer- 
tainly shall appear before the public at intervals, but I am 
done with the perpetual round. Itis my duty, but it is my 
pleasure too. My home and family come first.” 

Two charming heads, one nestling into the shoulder of 
the other, a big eyed, small mouthed baby girl and a 





MRS. CARL ALVES. 


Festival I sang in Elijah with Eames, Ben Davies and Wat- 
kin-Mills. I sang the four evenings, but my greatest success 
was in Elijah, although I do not regard it as my best work, 
by any means. When I sang O Rest in the Lord the outburst 
of applause was so unexpected that I was overwhelmed 
for a few moments and almost thought there must be 
some mistake about it. I could not see what I had done 
to merit the enthusiasm, but the audience liked it, some- 
how. 

‘* When Emma Eames came on the stage that evening, she 
looked so superbly handsome, with her beautiful neck and 
shoulders and her lovely complexion set off by a black 
velvet gown, that I could only regard her beauty and 
think of her talents and feel that I myself was there simply 
to fill a gap, but never to arouse under such circumstances 
any possible show of enthusiasm. Yet here I made one of 
the greatest successes of my career, the more delightful be- 
cause it wasso entirely unlooked for.” 





Cincinnati, this is one 
of my favorite points at 
which to sing. I had 
such a brilliant success, 
sang with such delight- 
ful artists and met such 
charming friends, that I am wedded to, my recollections 
of both places.” From among numerous notices of 
Worcesterf estivals the following are taken : 

Samson eT Devita—Worcester Festival—SerTemBer 28, 

18938. 

Mme. Carl Alves was superb, She is a shining example of that 
recognized truth, that an American girl need not go to Europe in or- 
der to become a first-class singer. Last night her voice was in fine 
condition, and she seemed able to do anything with it. Tender- 
ness, scorn, strong will, vindictiveness and triumph were as clearly 
defined in her tones as though a Bernhardt had spoken them. Sel- 
dom, indeed, does a concert singer so successfully depict so many 
and so varied’emotions. Of her vocalism there is no further need to 
speak, It was a joy throughout the evening.— Worcester Spy. 


Mme. Alves was wonderfully fine, and her whole réle was instinet 
with genuine passion, from the ciinging tenderness of the conquest 
of Samson to the fierce, bold, unsparing contempt of her victory over 
him.— Worcester Gazette. ‘ 

Mme. Alves, as the Delilah, not only conquered Samson, but all 
who were within the magic influence of her voice. Her singing of 
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the r6le was a revelation of all its possibilities, which will not 
soon be forgotton. The sentimental, plaintive, seductive and 
defiant measures of the several numbers were alike given with ali 
possible perfection, the highe’t aet characterizing the delivery of 
each and every number. In her song to Samson, When Night Comes 
Star Laden, this singer rose to the very heights of the possibilities 
of vocal art, and in the one phrase, I Desdise You, she gave an 
evidence of dramatic genius that found a quick response from the 
audience.— Boston Herald. 


The part of Delilah, which isone of the greatest mezzo parts ever 
written, was enchantingly sung by Mme. C. Alves, who is one of the 
finest contraltos now before the public. Her voice has a thrilling, 
sensuous quality which fits her for the réle. Her art is wonderful, 
and best appreciated by singers who can understand the perfection of 
her technic as well as the beauty of her style.—Springfield Daily 
Republican. : 





Mrs. Carl Alves, the contralto, with her sympathetic and powerful 
voice, admirably fitted to the part, easily scored the success of the 
evening.—New York Herald. 


Worcester FestivAL—SepremBer 28, 1894. 

The highest praise must be for Mrs. Car! Alves in the trying part of 
Delilah. She was in superb voice and carried out magnificently a 
a splendid interpretation of the character. If the De/i/ah of biblical 
story ever made love half so exquisitely as did Mrs. Alves, one can 
easily understand how it was that Samson fell.—Worcester Tele- 


gram. 


Mrs. Alves is admirably fitted for the part, and it may be doubted 
whether she ever appears to better advantage. It is arather sombre 
and languorous Deii/ah, not a shallow coquette, that she portrays, 
and in this she carries out the intentions of the composer, who has 
filled the part with such tender and moving harmonies. Her singing 
was a rare artistic treat.—Springfield Republican. 








Mrs. Alves sang the exacting music of her part in a masterly man- 
ner. Nothing more satisfying could have been desired than her- 
phrasing, her emphasis, her intonation and the intelligence she 
brought to bear on her efforts generally .—Aoston Herald. 





Mrs. Carl Alves had chosen the large and honestly emotional scene 
beginning O, Don Fatale, from Verdi’s Don Carlos, She brought to 
its interpretation her full, impressive voice, her free, fine style, and 
her simple but touching emotional coloring, and completely deserved 
the encore to which she responded briefly with Mr. A. Foote’s quiet 
setting of The Land of the Leal.— Worcester Gazette. 





Mrs. Alves was never heard to better advantage in Worcester than 
when last night she sang the famous aria O Don Fatale, The con- 
tralto was in superb voice, and if the vocal honors of the evening 
must be bestowed on any individual, then they must be conferred 
upon Mrs. C. Alves.— Worcester Telegram. 





Mrs. Car! Alves sustained her reputation as an able and intelligent 
artist in her selection from Don Carlos. Her warm, sympathetic and 
well trained voice was as usual a genuine pleasure to listen to, and 
also, as usual, she sang like the conscientious artist that she is. For 
an encore she gave A. Foote’s In the Land of the Leal with charming 
effect—Foston Herald, 

Bacu’s St. MatrHew Passion—HAnpet anp Haypwn So- 
ciety, Boston. 

@& Mme. Carl Alves sang the alto part beyond any performance of it 

that Boston has yet heard, and her O Pardon Me, My God, was one 

of the chief gems of the whole evening, and one felt sorry (for once) 

that the solo Are My Weeping was cut out.—Soston Advertiser. 


Mme. Car) Alves made an excellent impression by her intelligent 
interpretation of her numbers. She sang O Pardon Me and fhe reci- 
tative and aria, Ah Golgotha, with fine expression and tenderness. 
The long recitatives were notably distinct in enunciation, the sing- 
er’s voice possessing the carrying power in a marked degree.— Soston 
Daily Globe. 

With the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the New York 
Symphony, and indeed with all the principal conductors, 
Mrs. Alves has won repeated successes. In fact, no con- 
tralto at present before the public has ever continued to 
reap such unqualified praise as this superior artist, whose 
modesty regarding her own abilities is just as great as the 
abilities themselves. 

Popular music has never had a place in Mrs. Alves’ réper- 
toire, but as a singer of German Lieder she stands in the 
very first rank. The songs of Schumann, Schubert, Franz 
and others of their school are, as sung by Mrs. Alves, a 
rare artistic delight to hear. She is in this groove unsur- 
passed, and is particularly fond herself of singing the Ger- 
man lyric répertoire. Among oratorios she considers the 
Bach St. Matthew Passion and Samson et Delila her best 
works, but she has appeared with unqualified success 
in all. 

Much original music has been written for and dedicated 
to Mrs. Alves, and it has fallen to her power to enlarge 
more than one composer's reputation in the concert room. 
The aria, Maria Stuart, with orchestral accompaniment, 
which was produced at the New York Symphony Concert, 
Walter Damrosch conductor, a few seasons ago, was writ- 
ten for Mrs. Alves by Mrs. H. A. Beach, of Boston. So 
also was the immensely popular song, Ecstasy, by the same 
composer, one of our ruling concert favorites. 

There is one point on which Mrs. Alves maintains a loyal 
and deep enthusiasm, ‘All I know,” she says, ‘in the 
matter of singing I have learned here in America from my 
husband. I have never been to Europe. My husband has 
been my sole teacher, and to him I owe everything.” This 
testimony to what can be accomplished at home, coming 
from such a source as Mrs, Carl Alves, is of powerful guid- 
ance and value. 

The following notices were received on Bruch’s Armi- 
nius, and again on Samson et Delila during this past 
season : , 


Of course, many attended expressly to hear the soloists announced, 
and those whe did so found no cause to regret the action. Mrs. Carl 





Alves, a mezzo soprano of great note in the United States, was new 
to Providence. Though considerable had been read of her achieve- 
ments in musical centres, the city never had been given a chance of 
seeing her in the exercise of her talent. She conquered the gather- 
ing from the start, her strong, melodious voice, its singular reach and 
smoothness and its brightness awakening pleasure at once. Her 
style was grace itself, and throughout the enactment of her réle she 
evinced a large intelligence and a conception of her opportunities 
that impressed everyone. It is safe to state that no vocalist has made 
more friends here at a single appearance than did Mrs. Alves last 
evening.— Providence Daily Herald. 





The part of Delilah, by Madame Carl Aves, was a magnificent in- 
terpretation. In all the vocalists that have been heard at our fes- 
tivals the greater contraltos could be counted on the fingers, and 
that class of voice is not only rare, but the rarest in which to get 
perfection. Madame Alves’ voice is rich, heavy, of beautifui 
quality and great range. She is unquestionably the leading alto on 
the concert stage of America, and an exceptionally gifted artist. 
She is fitted by temperament to grasp the possibilities and require- 
ments of any réle, and her vocal work is altogether an unalloyed 
pleasure. Her part took her up to B, which she took with firmness, 
tone and certainty. The réle of De/i/ah is not a pleasant one, but if 
the original played her part as wellas Madame Alves there is little 
wonder that Samson succumbed if he had a musicalear, Although 
the audience never knew it, Madame Alves was suffering from a 
rather sudden attack of tonsilitis, and it is to be hoped she will not 
suffer for her devotion, for she did not spare herself.—Monfreal 
Daily Herald. 

Space forbids more of the press excerpts, which few 
singers have earned.in such abundance as this admirable 
contralto. She can illy be spared from our concert stage, 
but if Mrs. Alves adheres to her idea of appearing inci- 
dentally at prominent musical affairs she will be freely 
pardoned by an appreciative public for husbanding her 
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energies for important functions, saving herself interme- 
diate unnecessary wear and tear, and absorbing all the 
pleasures of a genial, happy home. 

But she must decide to be heard occasionally. 








Leonard E. Auty. 


MONG the tenor singers known to the music 
loving public of this country a place in the first rank 
belongs to Leonard E. Auty, a lyric artist and oratorio 
soloist whose rare musical gifts have been added to and 
perfected by earnest study, and whose voice improves with 
each succeeding season. . ; 

When but a child of nine years Leonard Auty was a 
student of the great oratorio scores; he led an English 
choir when so small that he was compelled to stand on a 
footstool to see over the rail, and at eighteen he was the 
conductor of an oratorio society ina populous town. 

He was an absolute enthusiast—and still is—in regard to 
the great compositions of the masters of oratorio ; and his 
early training and experience in this class of musical work 
have unquestionably been valuable and unique. As a mem- 
ber of various singing societies in his early days Mr. Auty 
traveled and sang, his only recompense being opportuni- 
ties of hearing the great artists of the day. Such artists 
became his models. He determined to make music his 
life work, and singing his profession. 

He placed himself under the instruction of Mr. James 
Broughton, for many years the musical director of the 
Leeds (Eng.) Musical Festival. Under Mr. Broughton’s 
tuition, at nineteen years of age he had mastered the lead- 
ing works of the oratorio and classic répertoire, besides 
numerous songs and ballads. His remarkable readiness 
in sight reading was still further developed; and this 
enabled him in after years to perform many noteworthy 
vocal feats—among others the reading at sight in public, 
without a rehearsal, of the tenor passages of Schumann's 
Paradise and the Peri—an extraordinary musical tour de 
force which he accomplished recently in Philadelphia. 

Later Mr. Auty became the pupil of Mme. Tonnelier, 
well known in this country at an earlier day as Miss Anna 
Milner, prima donna soprano, and the wife of Henry Cooper, 
the violin virtuoso. .To Mrs. Cooper Mr. Auty ascribes the 
best qualities of his vocal method. 

Mr. Auty’s professional début was made at Glasgow, 
Scotland, in a répertoire of Scottish songs and ballads, and 





later he toured in concert through the leading English 
towns with a troupe of leading solo artists in such works 
as The Messiah, Samson, Judas Maccabeus, The Creation 
and excerpts from II Trovatore. 

Mr. Auty came to the United States in 1884, and at 
once assumed a leading position in musical circles in Phila- 
delphia. Rejecting all offers to engage in operatic work, 
he quickly won recognition as a leading oratorio and lyric 
tenor artist in this country. Two years ago he occupied 
the position of solo tenor in the choir of Grace Church, New 
York, from which he retired when Mr. Warren was dis- 
placed. He has since been identified with the progress of 
musical art in the metropolis, where his career has thus far 
been brilliantly successful. 

Here are a few press notices, which tell a story of Mr. 


Auty’s success : 

A very agreeable song recital was given in Carnegie Music Hall on 
Tuesday evening by Mr. Leonard KE. Auty, the English tenor. He 
was particularly felicitous in his singing of Scotch ballads.—New 
York World. 





ELIJAH. 

Mr. Auty is by all odds the best exponent of the tenor part in ora- 
torio music heard in this city. He possesses a voice of pure tenor 
quality, which he uses in a legitimate and artistic manner. His one 
great recitative and aria was sung with much refinement and finish, 
and a refreshingly clear enunciation of the text.—Newark Advertiser 





MESSIAH. 


Mr. Auty, who has a voice of sympathetic quaiity. sang with rare 
intelligence and conscientiousness. The recitative, Comfort Ye, was 
artistically phrased, and the succeeding aria, Every Valley, very 
skillfully delivered. On the conclusion of his solo, Thou Shalt Break 
Them with a Rod of Iron, he was given a generous demonstration of 
applause.— 7oronto Mail. P 

Mr. Auty sang in a refined and artistic manner. His rendering of 
Thou Shalt Break Them pl d the audi best and an encore was 
demanded.— The Empire, Toronto. 

Leonard Auty was very well received, his rendition of But Thou 
Didst Not Leave being particularly fine.—7oronto World. 

Mr. Leonard Auty, of New York, took the tenor part, his chaste 
and sympathetic singing winning loud applause. Mr. Auty’s singing 
of Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart was very true and effective. 
— The Globe, Toronto. 

Mr. Leonard E. Auty, who has almost a national reputation asa 
tenor, showed to even better advantage than usual by his faultless 
rendering of the many difficult solos in the Rose Maiden.— 7renton 
Times. 

The vocal honors were carried off by Mr. Leonard E. Auty. His 
Macgregor’s Gathering wrought up the Scotch enthusiasm of the 
audience to a high pitch, as it gave full effect to the stirring ex- 
pression—the fire, and spirit, and defiance—contained in its lines, 
while the pathos of the Flowers of the Forest was equally weil 
produced.— Scottish American, New York. 

Mr. Leonard E. Auty, an English tenor, gave an interesting song 
recital in the chamber music room of Music Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing last before a large and well pleased audience. He made a de- 
cided success, and before the program had been half finished had 
firmly established himself in the favor of the audience. He gave the 
three oratorio selections with effect, showing him to be at home in 
oratorio as well as ballad singing.—-NEW YORK MUSICAL COURIER. 

The Desert made a deep impression, and its production deserves to 
be called an event of mark in Philadelphia musical history. Mr. 
Leonard E. Auty sang in it with fine understanding and expression. 
He was always very effective in The Creation.—/hiladelphia Tele- 
graph. 

Mr. Auty, the tenor, did the best of the solo work. He is thoroughly 
at home inoratorio. He covered himself with glory by his sx perb sing- 
ing of the Chant of the Muezzin, and by his fine delivery of the lovely 
solo O, Night.—PAiladelphia Call. 

Mr. Auty was never heard to better advantage. The tenor solo, 
Shine, Holy Sun, in The Crusaders, was considered by some as the 
finest effort of Mr. Auty ever heard here.—Wiimington Every Zven- 


ing. 











Henricks Music Company. 


NE of the largest and handsomest-warerooms in 
Western Pennsylvania is that of the Henricks Music 
Company, located at 101 and 103 Fifth avenue, near Smith- 
field street, Pittsburgh, Pa. The main showroom is 30 feet 
wide and 240 feet long, and the appointments are as com- 
plete as can be found in any wareroom in the East. 

The company was incorporated in 1890, and within the 
last five years has made a success which has made it nota- 
ble among the enterprises that have built up their prosperity 
upon the Weber piano and the line of instruments associ- 
ated with that name—the Stuyvesant and the Wheelock. 

The Weber piano, which has always enjoyed an enviable 
reputation throughout the territory controlled by the Hen- 
ticks Music Company, has been pushed to the fore as their 
leader, with the result that it is found in the houses of some 
of the best members of the musical circle in Greater Pitts- 
burgh. 

Aside from the Weber, the Wheelock and Stuyvesant 
pianos, the Henricks Music Company has for sale the Far- 
rand & Votey organ, as well as the Palace organ and the 
wonderful Zolian, which it has done much to introduce to 
the music lovers of that section of the country. 

To visit the rooms of the Henricks Music Company 
means to be presented with one of the most varied and 
complete stocks of musical instruments to be found in the 
United States. 








Antoinette Sterling Here.—Mme. Antoinette Sterling 
has arrived by the steamer New York for the purpose of 
appearing in concerts, the first one to take place at Boston 
November 20. 
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ROUPED around the representation of the new 
Carnegie Library, Museum and Music Hall 
opened last week at Pittsburgh, Pa., we give to our 
readers this week the portraits of those musicians 
and teachers of music whose names and services 
have been identified with the progress of that pro- 
gressive city, who have made felt the want which Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has so generously supplied in a 
structure which will doubtless be the centre of all 
that is best in musical culture in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh. A brief sketch of the work of the more 
prominent followers of the divine art follows below, 
and will be read with interest by those who would 
acquaint themselves with a set of earnest workers 
who have labored in their various branches to bring 
about the recognition of Pittsburgh as the leading 
centre of music in the middle West. 

It is the intention of Tue Musica Courier to rec- 
ognize in similar form the work of musicians in other 
larger cities, and the series of portraits and biog- 
raphies that will be published within the next few 
months will comprise the most comprehensive history 
of the music in several cities that has ever been pre- 
sented in printed form. 








Adolph M. Foerster. 
M R. ADOLPH M. FOERSTER, of whom an 
exceilent portrait is given, is too well known in 
Pittsburg, the city of his birth, to need an introduction. 
He is one of the small coterie of native Pittsburghers in- 
cluded in the local fraternity of professional musicteachers 

With the exception of the years spent in Europe for the 
purpose of completing his musical education, and one year 
as a teacher in Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. Foerster has passed 
all his life in Pittsburgh and has always been closely iden- 
tified with her musical interests, besides doing much for the 
advancement of musical art in America. He isa teacher 
of marked ability and success, and his pupils ever hold his 
services to them in grateful remembrance. As a composer 
he has gained a high reputation throughout the Eastern 
States and elsewhere, and the masterly handling of the 
themes introduced compels the highest admiration. 

His songs are instinct with beautiful melody, much of it 
of a profound character, and all persons of musical taste 
are charmed with the originality of his work. During the 
Pittsburgh May Festival of 1884 Thecdore Thomas accorded 
Thusnelda a prominent place on one of the programs, 
and as played by the Thomas Orchestra it elicited great 
admiration and applause. In the May Festival of 1889 his 
Love Song, for soprano and orchestra, was given at an 
afternoon performance ; and in 1891, at the last May Festi- 
val, Anton Seidl introduced his Festival March, which has 
since been a part of musical programs at concerts given in 
other cities. 

Mr. Foerster was born February 2, 1854, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa, He studied at home with his mother first, and then for 
a brief time with Mr. Jean Manns. After a term of three 
years of commercial life he went to Leipsic, Germany. At 
the conservatory there he studied singing with Leo Grill 
and Adolph Schimon, piano with Th. Coccius and E. F. 
Wenzel, and theory with E. F. Richter and Robt. Papperitz. 

During that time he became acquainted with Robert 
Franz, with whom he exchanged letters for nearly eighteen 
years afterward. Upon his return he took an engagement 
with A. K. Virgil, principal of the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Conservatory of Music, where he remained one year. Since 
then he has been a resident of Pittsburgh. For a short 
time he had the Symphonic Society and Musical Union, both 
extinct societies now. 

His chamber music has been very extensively played, 
consisting of a piano trio, a piano quartet and a string 
quartet. A new piano quartet will likely be heard this 
season that is highly spoken of by those who have heard 





it in private. Mr. Foerster has also composed a number of 
pieces for violin and piano, and 'cello and piano, numerous 
songs, and still more numerous piano pieces, many that 
have been extensively used. A few part songs might also 
be included in this list. Many of these compositions are 
published in Germany, and have been very well received by 
the German press. 

He also wrote a Dedication March especially for the 
opening of the new Carnegie Hall, which was played by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch. 





Carl Retter. 


R. CARL RETTER has been prominently 
identified with Pittsburgh's musical life since 1871, 
when he came here, a youth of twenty-one, fresh from his 
finishing studies (partly pursued under Dr. Hans von 
Biilow) at the New Royal Music School in his native city 
of Munich. His series of historical piano recitals during 
the seasons of 1875 to 1877 firmly established his reputa. 
tion. These were followed by a series of chamber music 
concerts. 

In May, 1877, he organized the Symphonie Society, 
which, through its own subscription concerts and also by 
its share in The Messiah production of 1878 and the first 
May festival of 1879, made a brief but brilliant record, as 
yet unequaled by any other purely orchestral organiza- 
tion in this city. From this time on Mr. Retter has 
drilled and conducted large choruses for all the more 
important music festivals given in Pittsburgh, being asso- 
ciated with Mr. Theodore Thomas in conducting those of 
1888, 1884 and 1885, and with Mr. Seidl in that of 1889 and 
1891. 

That the latter festivals were given at all was wholly 
due to Mr. Retter’s personal activity in planning and 
organizing them. While he has always had, as now, 
the hearty and active encouragement of the best elements 
of the community in these important enterprises, his festi- 
val plans have been upon a scale of expenditure that for- 
bade even the expectation of any considerable financial 
gain, and certainly has not in either case_had that result. 
High artistic aims, public spirit and indomitable perse- 
verance have characterized these larger efforts, as well as 
the various important series of piano recitals and chamber 
concerts for which Mr. Retter has found time in the midst 
of his constant and highly successful labors as teacher, 
organist and conductor. His compositions have been few, 
but uniformly good. Musical Pittsburgh stands indebted 
to no one more than to Car! Retter. 

Mr. Retter is one of the founders of the Art Society and 
one of the two original members now residing in Pittsburgh. 
He is admittedly not only a sound, thoroughly equipped 
musician, but an artist of feeling and rare versatility, an 
unsurpassed sight reader and a man who can take hand 
quickly in any musical enterprise and carry it through to 
artistic success. When the idea was conceived to organize 
a permanent orchestra in Pittsburgh there was one man, 
and only one man, who could be pointed to as worthy con- 
ductor, and that man was Carl Retter. He had years ago 
been approved by Theodore Thomas as ‘‘ the best young 
chorus director in the United States,” and it was at the 
Pittsburgh Festival of 1883 that Mr. Retter conducted the 
Elijah with the Thomas Orchestra through one of the 
finest performances of the work ever given in any capital. 
By invitation of Theodore Thomas Mr. Retter also con- 
ducted at the festival of 1884 Dvordk’s Stabat Mater and 
at the festival of this year Dvor4k’s Requiem. 

With reference to the projected orchestra to be called the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, the following clipping from an in- 
terview with Mr. Retter, published in the Pittsburgh 
Leader, July 21, 1895, will throw light on Mr. Retter’s atti- 
tude and influence in the matter : 

When is the permanent orchestra of which you are to be director to 
be organized? 

I sincerely hope I may be able to effect the organization and begin 
work this fall. The charter was applied for by me in 1893 and 


granted. An advisory board of twelve citizens was organized, offi- 
cers were el d and ees appointed. Matters are at a stand- 
still now until the committee on the guarantee reports. The men are 
C. B. McLain, Tom Bigelow and J. J. Buchanan. A guarantee fund 
of $10,000 is required. The idea is to commence immediately it is 
raised, organize an orchestra of sixty pieces and give six public per- 
formances during the season. Of course the orchestra would be open 
for engagements for choral work. 

Is it not possible forjPittsburgh to have just as good a permanent 
orchestra as New York or Chicago? 

The material would become as good here as in other cities. Such 
an organization would draw musicians to Pittsburgh, and would beof 
an immense benefit to the city. The panic of '93 interfered with the 
plans for the organization of the orchestra, but I hope that they will 
be accomplished this fall. Our constitution and by-laws are ready ; 
everything is done except the raising of the fund. 


Mr. Retter is a man of many friends in the musical world, 
where he commands a sterling esteem. He is a close 
friend of Theodore Thomas and Anton Seidl, and at one 
time had a strong temptation to relinquish Pittsburgh 
on the invitation of Theodore Thomas to become assistant 
musical director of the Cincinnati Musical Association, with 
charge of the entire work of the festivals. Mr. Retter, 
however, had sown and watched develop too many musical 
hopes and plans in Pittsburgh to care to leave them with 
the point of fruitior in view. He has identified himself 
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completely with Pittsburgh musical life, where he has not 
only been the active spur but the originator of the main 
enterprises which have led to the now promising artistic 
level of Pittsburgh’s musical affairs. 

The project of the ultimate symphony orchestra was 
evolved from a series of religious services held in the 
Pittsburgh Exposition Building, where an orchestra of 
sixty organized by Mr. Retter played weekly excellent 
programs in such admirable fashion under Mr. Retter’s 
baton that a larger body under the same baton perma- 
nently organized became a leading idea. 

That Pittsburgh, owning already a capable body of 
players needing but slight external addition, may be 
enabled to secure the guarantee which will find them to- 
gether is a laudable hope. In Mr. Carl Retter they find 
at once an inspiriting musician and an admirable con- 
ductor. 





Simeon Bissell. 
HE evolutionary period of Pittsburgh’s musical 
growth, whereby it has historically crept from an un- 
recognized artistic location to an art centre of metropolitan 
proportions, has been just a quarterofacentury. Twenty- 
five years ago all that Pittsburgh could claim in the way of 
musical interests were a few private teachers, one English 
singing society, and a number of brass bands. As to its 
church organs, they were representatives of the age when 
roaring noise was chiefly the organ point of contrapuntal 
display. 

If one of Pittsburgh’s old music masters, however, 
whose weary digits or ‘‘lisping tongue lies silent in the 
grave ” could be released from his imprisoned tomb, the 
transformation to him would be as though it were the ful- 
fillment of a visionary dream of a more visionary prophetic 
dreamer. 

Among the resident musicians who made their appear- 
ance in Pittsburgh during the day of unpretentious things 
was Simeon Bissell, and if the musicians who are strictly 
professional were counted he would be listed as number 
one in length of residence. 

The subject of this sketch, who was born in England, 
where he received an education of broad musical and scienti- 
fic culture, came from a stock whose musical abilities were 
recognized all through the Midland counties. Mr. Bissell, 
like most successful English musicians, imbibed the ele- 
ments which constitute the structural growth of the Angli- 
can musician between ecclesiastical walls. In such an at- 
mosphere the acquisition of pedantic solidity generally 
results in the inbreathing, as it were, of the contrapuntal 
style which permeates the English church music. 

Mr. Bissell had early advantages in being a pupil of such 
renowned tutors as Dr. Buck, organist of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, Dr. Horace Hill, composer of the oratorio Nehemiah, 
Lambert George Curtis, a well-known English organist, and 
the celebrated John Curwen, also of Norwich, a place 
famous for its musical festivals. 

This sketch is intended as a succinct history of Mr. Bis- 
sell’s doingsin Pittsburgh. Simeon Bissell is a most indefati- 
gable worker along all musical art lines. Perhaps his first 
important stepin the musical advancement of Pittsburgh 
was the inauguration of the first Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Bissell was thoroughly alive to the fact that no sys- 
tematic methods, such as are known only in conservatories, 
had been adopted in the growing city of Pittsburgh, and 
therefore proposed the formation of a musical institution in 
connection with the Pittsburgh Female College, a school 
widely known at that time for its scholastic advantages. 

Through the energy of Mr. Bissell the thought became a 
crystallized fact, and in five years from the date of the es- 
tablishment of the Pittsburg Conservatory of Music it had 
an enrollment of over 300 students. At this period Mr. 
Bissell introduced the class system of piano teaching, also 
ensemble piano playing in connection with orchestral in- 
struments. In addition to this and other scientific instruc- 
tion he gave annually experimental and analytical lectures 
upon music and the instruments for its production. In this 
field of instruction Mr. Bissell’s wide range of knowledge 
was brought into service in the analogous treatment of sub- 
jects discussed. Through his great success as a teacher 
and organizer he was sought by other institutions of learn- 
ing. Among the number were the New York College of 
Music, in New York city, and the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, in Pittsburgh. 

In 1884 the management of Curry University, one of the 
most popular schools in Western Pennsylvania, succeeded 
in obtaining Mr. Bissell’s services to establish a similar 
school in connection with its other departments, and for 
eleven years this music school, Curry Conservatory of 
Music, has been steadily growing, until now its matricu- 
lation book exhibits the iargest attendance of any music 
school in Pittsburgh or its environments. 

Among the hundreds of pupils who have received instruc- 
tion from Mr. Bissell, either directly or by supervision, 
many are occupying lucrative positions and are filling suc- 
cessful concert and church engagements. The Pittsburgh 
Press says: 

«Mr. Bissell, who is one of the most prominent of Pitts- 
burgh musicians, has filled some of the most important posi- 
tions as organist and choir director, and as a teacker in 
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the several branches of music his success has been evi- 
denced by the large number of public performers, both 
vocal and instrumental, who claim him as their instructor. 
This is the highest kind of success.” 

Among the Pittsburgh composers Mr. Bissell can claim a 
place in the front rank. His compositions are numerous 
and cover several departments of musical form. The most 
extended work from his pen is a satiric opera, Luciella, in 
three acts, which the author and composer expects to bring 
out this season. This work has been highly spoken of 
by critics, who predict for it a success which will probably 
make the Pittsburgh composer famous. It is expected that 
the initial performance will be given in Pittsburgh, as Mr. 
Bissell has received a request signed by hundreds of the 
leading citizens. In such event the cast will be selected in 
New York. 

Mr. Bissell, having a scientific as well as an artistic bent 
of mind, has investigated many of the sciences. With his 
marked inquisitive ability he some years ago took up the 
study of anatomical and mechanical means with systemati- 
cal methods for the more ready acquisition of technic in 
piano and organ playing. As he was about the first in this 
country to scientifically investigate this line of musical in- 
terest, his experiments as well as the device which he in- 
vented received the highest praise and most interesting 
consideration from piano virtuosi, including Liszt and 
Rubinstein. The majority of resident musicians and 
pianist virtuosi of America availed themselves of the op- 
portunity which the Finger Strengthener afforded them in 
acquiring and sustaining the requisite technic for modern 
meh playing. Among the number were Alfred H. 

Pease, S. B. Mills, Nanette Faulk-Auerbach, Asger 
Hamerik, W. H. Sherwood, Benno Sherik, Otto Sutro, Dr. 
F. L. Ritter and Joseph H. Gittings. 

Some of the foregoing musicians boldly affirm that after 
practicing on Mr. Bissell’s Finger Strengthening system for 
fifteen minutes, their fingers gained more endurance and 
vigor than they would by practicing on any piano without 
it for several hours. By this method the training of the 
hand and fingers to produce the various qualities of touch 
is a comparatively easy task. 

As with most English musicians, the organ is Mr. Bis- 
sell's favorite instrument, and of this ‘‘ king of tone pro- 
ducers” his knowledge is far ‘above that of the average 
organist. In his method of registration he has won the 
highest praise from many of the world’s famous organists, 
among whom are the celebrated Thomas Best, organist of 
the Town Hall, Liverpool ; Dr. Spark, organist of Leeds 
Town Hall; Dr. E. H. Turpin, president of the College of 
Organists, London, and Dr. John Stainer, organist of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London. 

Mr. Bissell can no doubt claim first honors in the introduc- 
tion of organ building into Pittsburg, wherein the charac- 
teristic qualities of tone imitative of orchestral instruments, 
together with the most perfect and artistic mechanism were 
included. 

The first organ of a sufficient magnitude to be termed a 
large modern instrument which was erected in a Pittsburg 
church edifice}is the East LibertyjPresbyterian Church 
organ. This instrument was schemed and designed by 
him, and is to-day admitted to be the representative organ 
for tone quality, either by individual registers or ensem- 
ble effect, notwithstanding the fact that Pittsburg now 
possesses more really fine organs than any other city of its 
size in the United States. 

As a progressive, enthusiastic musician Mr. Bissell keeps 
abreast of the times, and in addition to his many sided 
qualities as a broadly cultivated musician he wields a vig- 
orous, fluent and versatile pen. His numerous articles on 
music and other scientific subjects, which have appeared in 
local and foreign journals and periodicals, have attracted a 
great deal of attention. 

Mr, Bissell was married in August, 1872, to Miss Luella 
McCabe, daughter of the late Dr. J. W. McCabe, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., at one time a prominent physician of Pitts- 
burg. Mrs. Bissell is musically and artistically inclined, 
especially in the art of painting, in which she possesses 
marked ability. The other members of Mr. Bissell’s fam- 
ily areason and daughter. The residence of the family 
is in the East End, where their lovely home is a delightful 
and hospitable rendezvous for kindred spirits. 





Joseph H. Cittings. 

R. JOSEPH H. GITTINGS is one of the most 
widely known and popular of Pittsburgh’s pianists 
and teachers. Mr. Gittings, who was born.in England, 
came to America in 1870 with the primary view of marry- 
ing a young lady who had been the companion of his boy- 
hood. This done, after a residence of six years at the 
home of his bride in Portsmouth, Mr. Gittings moved in 
1876 to Pittsburgh, where his qualifications were urgently 
needed, and where he immediately acquired the prominent 
position as teacher and general musician which his talents 

nave since enabled him to retain. 
Mr. Gittings studied in England with Samuel Simms and 
He also worked under 


the eye of his elder brother, an excellent musician and vio- 
linist and a severe task master to the younger piano student, 





who, however, gained enormously by reason of this sur- 
veillance. He arrived in Pittsburgh a brilliant pianist and 
was early heard in some piano recitals, but Mr. Gittings has 
grown much in his art since those days of 1876, not being 
one of the men who rest satisfied with a competence of 
attainment. 

His first regular position was as accompanist to the then 
flourishing Gounod Club, where for his rare faculty of first 
sight reading, as well as a superior guiding intelligence and 
admirable execution, he immediately gained prominence. 
Clement Tetedoux was the choral director of this organiza- 
tion, which upon his departure for New York gave way to 
other societies newly named. The next position accepted 
by Mr. Gittings was that of director of the musical depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Female College, a post he 
now filled with distinguished honor for eighteen years. 

From his class in this institution have come forth pupils 
who have distinguished themselves as pianists all over the 
country, among them Miss Estelle Abrams, now Mrs. Wm. 
H. Sherwood, with a host of others who, when they have 
continued study, have proceeded abroad to Leschetizky 
and teachers of like calibre, from whom they have always 
received distinguished commendation for their develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Gittings has been about fourteen years organist of 
the Third Presbyterian Church, where the memory of Mr. 
H. W. Nicholl, the composer, rendered it a difficult task for 
any of his successors to hold theirown. As director and 
member of the Classical Trio Club, of which Mr. Carl 
Maeder was the violinist and Mr. Charles Cooper the vio- 
loncellist, he contributed largely to the instruction and 
pleasure of the musical community. Pittsburgh owes to his 
energy and enterprise the hearing in serial recitals all the 
pianists of eminence that have appeared in that city—Sher- 
wood, Maas, Rivé-King, Joseffy, Perry, Amy Fay, &c. 

The claims upon Mr. Gittings’ time as teacher have of 
late years been such that he is now seldom heard in public. 
But a former marvelously free and fluent technic, with his 
tare power to read at lightning speed, have on numerous 
occasions enabled Mr. Gittings to do at short notice what 
other artists would hesitate to undertake without lengthy 
preparation, He is always ready tocome toa rescue. He 
has played with Mrs. Rivé-King the Saint-Saéns concerto ; 
with Sherwood, Liszt’s Mazeppa ; Fantaisie, Schubert, with 
second piano by Liszt; Schumann concerto; Homage to 
Handel, by Moscheles; Danse Macabre, by Saint-Saéns ; 
Theme and Variations by Hollander ; Fantaisie et Sonate, 
by Mozart, with second piano by Grieg ; the Liszt E flat 
concerto, with Rosenthal, and numerous other works for 
two pianos with leading virtuosi without having taken the 
time to prepare them which any average pianist would re- 
quire. In every instance he has played with success. 

Mr. Gittings is the owner of an extensive and valuable 
library the classical predominance in which furnishes the 
true key to his own tastes. He is broad, with no ultra- 
severity, but his native predilections are for the older 
masters, whom he plays with sympathetic understanding. 
His knowledge of the literature of his instrument is enor- 
mous and his répertoire, despite native preference, covers a 
versatile ground. Away from his art the pianist is one 
of the most genial, whole-souled, kind-hearted men alive, 
beloved by pupils and friends, and admired and respected 
at large. To all from whom Mr. Gittings has drawn 
inspiration he is grateful, but he dwells always with special 
emphasis on the influence of Wm. H. Sherwood, from whom 
he at one time took some lessons. 

Music through Joseph H. Gittings has received a 
weighty impetus in Pittsburgh. As leading apostle of the 
domestic instrument he has largely controlled the growth 
of good music in many homes whose taste and apprecia- 
tion are the outcome of his instruction to their sons and 
daughters. Pittsburgh would not be musical Pittsburgh 
without Joseph H. Gittings. 





Kate Ockleston-Lippa. 
ME. KATE OCKLESTON-LIPPA, a gifted 
woman, a born as well as cultivated musician, is dis- 
tinguished among her sex in Pittsburgh, where she has now 
been settled for about thirteen years. Mme. Ockleston- 
Lippa is a native of England, where as Miss Kate Ockleston 
befure her departure for America she won honors as a 
pianist at the most important concerts of the day. She isa 
King’s Prize of the Leipsic Conservatory, a pupil of 
Reinecke, Jadassohn and Maas, and having played publicly 
abroad with immense success, at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, 
she returned to England to make a brilliant début. She 
played at the Crystal Palace and St. James’ Hall, London, 
with the Philharmonic Society, Liverpool, at the Gentle- 
men’s Concerts, Manchester, with the English orchestras 
under the late Charles Hallé, Julius Benedict and August 
Manns, was Festival Organist of the Frodsham Deanery 
Choral Association, gave piano recitals by invitation at 
Oxford University, and had the honor of playing before 
royalty at the palace of the Duke of Westminster, on every 
occasion scoring a marked success. 

In America Mme. Lippa was accorded the honor of 
giving the first recital in the American Artists’ Series at 

the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 





A woman of supreme talents and a brilliant record, and 
a good literary writer among other things, Mme. Ockleston- 
Lippa has in Pittsburgh turned her energies to teaching 
and has also been organist and directress for eleven years 
of Christ’s Prot. Epis. Church, Allegheny, a position 
resigned for a similar one at Cavalry M. E. Church. This 
latter Mme. Lippa was obliged to resign some time ago by 
reason of a severe illness from which, being now recovered, 
the artist is able to resume her labors with all her recent 
energy. 

The special Sunday evening services arranged by Mme. 
Lippa from one composer's works were so well arranged 
and performed as to become a feature of marked interest, 
and her resumption of this nature of work is much needed 


has | and desired. 


As a teacher Mme. Lippa has attained unusually suc- 
cessful results and stands in the very first rank of her pro- 
fession. It is a matter of note that three of her piano pu- 
pils were the only candidates who passed the examination 
held in Pittsburgh for admission to perform in the Women's 
Building at the World's Fair. Mme. Lippa is at present 
directress of the music department at Professor Schmid’s 
College Preparatory School, Allegheny, where she upholds 
a standard of artistic excellence in her methods of teaching, 
which never fail to produce admirable results. She is a 
woman not only of rare musical qualification, but with a 
special gift and facility in the art of teaching and by a large 
class of pupils, as well as by the general musical com- 
munity, she is held in high admiration and esteem. 

Incidentally Mme. Lippa has continued to play in public. 
From Germany and England the artist brought with her to 
America press critiques on her public performances, all 
dealing in terms of enthusiastic but discriminate praise. 
Mme. Lippa has added to these on this side of the water, 
and in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia has earned the mest 
flattering commendation from the press. 

She has written some compositions herself, showing 
talent and originality, and has a brilliant concert réper- 
toire, classic and modern, in which it is to be wished she 
might more often be heard. In London her record is that 
of a foremost pianist. In America Mme. Lippa has de- 
voted her principal energies to teaching, but for an artist of 
such calibre there is always room and a welcome on the 
public platform should Mme. Lippa ever decide to divide 
her energies systematically and return there. 





Charlies C. Mellor. 
R. CHARLES C. MELLOR, of. the firm of 


Messrs. Mellor, Hoene & Hendricks, is one of the 
oldest and strongest authorities on organ matters at pres- 
ent resident in Pittsburgh. His powers come by direct 
inheritance, his father, John H. Mellor, having been the 
successful organist in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, for 
twenty-seven years, In 1856 Mr, Charles C. Mellor became 
organist of St. James’ P. E. Church, from which he 
changed in 1857 to Christ M. E, Church. From there he 
assumed charge from 1868 to 1884 of the organ of the First 
Presbyterian Church, the largest organ at that period in 
the city. He is widely recognized among musicians and 
musical circles as a most skillful and accompiished organ- 
ist, and has been constituted a personal court of appeal in 
all affairs of doubt or difficulty connected with the organ 
which may need a settlement. 

From 1855 Mr. Mellor has been prominently identified 
with the organization of the various Pittsburgh musical so- 
cieties—the Philharmonic Society, the Gounod Club, the 
Cantata Society and others. He has been the collector of 
the largest musical library ever formed in Pittsburgh, a 
valuable possession, which he presented, a free gift, to the 
Carnegie Library. Included in this were two unique 
Munich scrap books, dating back to 1811, made by William 
E. Evans, who died in 1855. In 1831 Mr. Mellor’s father 
entered into the business of which his son assumed control 
in 1863. 

Mr. Mellor, who is a student of many sciences outside 
music, has been for many years a director in the Pittsburgh 
Library Association, and a prominent figure in the Acad- 
emy of Science and Art. His wife, who is a native of 
Pittsburgh, has been a prominent singer for twenty years, 
Largely influential in Pittsburgh musical progress has been 
the name Mellor, and to the subject of this sketch does 
Pittsburgh gratefully acknowledge itself indebted. Mr. 
Mellor is still an active factor and promises to remain so 
for a good many years to come. 








Harry G Archer. 

R. HARRY G, ARCHER stands prominent in 
Pittsburgh as a teacher of organ, piano and theory 

of music. Mr, Archer was born in Bellaire, Ohio, but re- 
moved at the age of seven to Columbus, Ohio, where his 
first musical training was recgived. Going abroad to Ex- 
rope, Mr. Archer pursued his studies in Berlin, where for 
three years he worked under the most eminent masters, 
studying organ and theory with Dr, Reimann, and piano 
with Professor Loeschorn. Well equipped with the knowl- 
edge to teach, and possessing also the particular gift and 
taste required to impart knowledge, Mr. Archer arrived in 
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Pittsburgh about three years ago and was at once able to 
form classes, which he continues to conduct with pro- 
nounced success and infinite satisfaction to all concerned. 

Besides his teaching works Mr. Archer is organist at the 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Grant street, and in- 
structs also a large class at McKeesport twice each week. His 
energies and ability have made themselves felt, and both 
socially and artistically Mr. Archer is a pronounced favor- 
ite in Pittsburgh, where a successful future awaits him. 








F. J. Bussman. 
HE most favorable indorsement for a teacher 
is the success of his pupils. In consequence Mr, F. J. 
Bussman’s reputation as a vocal teacher has been firmly 
established in the numerous successful singers he has 
trained. 

Although not endowed by nature with a good voice, Mr. 
Bussman in spite of this defect nourished a passion for 
singing, and his strong character made him overcome ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles. The primary step he 
made in this direction was when studying art in the Bava- 
rian metropolis, The first teacher under whom he studied 
was Prof. Julius Hey, at the present time the most cele- 
brated vocal teacher in Berlin. 

After his return to Pittsburgh Mr. Bussman chose the 
career of a portrait and landscape artist ; but not for long, 
as his passion for singing, together with his musical tem- 
perament, soon absorbed his whole interest. From that 
date Mr. Bussman frequented musical circles taking an 
active part as a vocalist. The encouragement he met with 
determined him five years later to go back to Europe to 
study voice culture and to qualify himself for a professional 
singer. 

After a thorough and successful training at the Conserva- 
tory of Munich Mr. Bussman went to Milan in Italy, pur- 
suing his musical studies there under the able tuition of 
Signor and Signora Albites, once the celebrated Gazzaniga, 
who sang at the opening of the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia thirty-five years ago. 

From Italy Mr. Bussman returned to Pittsburgh, where 
he accepted a position as solo tenor in one of the leading 
churches at a large salary and also opened a studio for 
vocal teaching. Since his début Mr. Bussman has met 
with remarkable success. 

For the past eighteen years he has developed the talent 
of a great many singers whose voices are frequently heard 
in the best musical circles, and their success is a splendid 
testimony to their instructor. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Bussman is one of the most successful 
vocal teachers in the country. 





James Knox McCollum. 
T would be impossible to write of the musical de- 
velopment in our cities without telling much of the 
life and labors of the quiet mannered, modest, unassuming 
man named above as the subject of this sketch. 

Like many other great names known to fame, Mr. Mc- 
Collum was born in Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
near the village of Prosperity. August 16, 1847. His first 
essay at livelihood was to learn the printer's art and mys- 
tery, also another indication of greatness, in Washington 
borough, whence he went to Pittsburgh in 1870. He 
followed his calling as a printer until 1880, yet during all 
his life the love of music was the greatcharm and aim of 
his hopes. Possessed of a good tenor voice he early ap- 
plied himself to its development. and, with his strong Pres- 
byterian tendencies, it is not strange that he soon was 
found in capable charge of achurch choir. In this capacity 
he has served in the First, Second and Shadyside Presby- 
terian churches of Pittsburgh. 

In 1878 he was chosen as conductor of the Mozart Choral 
Society, then organized by a few earnest souls who came 
together actuated by a sincere love for choral music and a 
worthy ambition to develop a love for it. 

In the year 1881 Mr. McCollum abandoned all else and 
began teaching voice culture and singing. Without any 
special opportunities for the study of his profession beyond 
what was offered in Pittsburgh, he pursued his work as 
teacher and conductor with energy, devotion and remark- 
able success. ; 

The Mozart Choral Society, with Mr. McCollum, grew 
from year to year in numbers, efficiency and influence, and 
under the inspiration of its leader on February 20, 1885, at 
the second concert of its seventh season gaye its first regu- 
lar concert with orchestra. The next year the constitution 
of the society was changed to admit of the formation of an 
orchestra as part of thesociety. Then followed the change 
of name to the Mozart Club and its incorporation. During 
all these years up to the present time the interest of the 
public in the club and its work has steadily grown, until to- 
day the Mozart Club has come to be considered as the 
representative institution ofats kind, and bears a reputation 
as a singing society which is second to none in the country. 

It is not saying too much to state that to Mr. McCollum 
belongs the credit for the present existence and status of 
the Mozart Club. 

With a singleness of purpose that is without parallel, 
with a devotion andZability that are seldom equaled, and 








often hindered and impeded in his progress, against these 
most adverse conditions Mr. McCollum continued in his 
chosen path, inspiring new friends and helpers at every 
turn, and gaining a brilliant reputation as a conductor for 
both chorus and orchestra. 

It is a difficult thing at this time to properly measure the 
extent of this one man’s efforts for the benefit of music in 
Pittsburgh. In the development of the chorus he has fol- 
lowed the old-established lines with surprising success. 
As an orchestral conductor his work and success have been 
equally great. While others were disposed to stand back 
and await the opportunity for pecuniary reward before un- 
dertaking to organize a local orchestra, this unassuming 
man gathered the local musicians about him and by sheer 
force of his magnetic will bound them together and showed 
to our people the magnificent orchestral possibilities right 
among our local talent. 

The most remarkable fact in Mr. McCollum’s whole 
career is that he has accomplished so much for chorus and 
orchestra with no other help or aids than his own efforts. 
Self-made, or rather self-developed, in all his course he 
sufficiently understood himself and his work to be always 
in advance of the latter. Though frequently sneered at by 
some of the musical wiseacres, who never can see anything 
good in. their own people, he fairly and honestly won and 
earned the results, and has beyond question proved his 
ability and his right to a name as one of our country’s fore- 
most conductors. 

Though somewhat interfered with by his work with the 
club, Mr..McCollum has shown himself to be a teacher of 
voice of more than ordinary intelligence. Many of the 
best local singers are numbered among his pupils, and they 
all bear testimony that his methods are of the best. 

The death of his wife, which took place September 30; 
1895, although not unexpected, as she had been a sufferer 
for years, has in a great measure thrown a great shadow 
over his life, and this, too, at almost the moment of what 
will undoubtedly be his greatest moment of triumph. 

Though others may have had greater opportunities for 
study and development, yet the full importance of Mr. 
McCollum’s work can be best understood when it is said 
that he gave to Pittsburgh a chorus as good as the best; 
that along with the growth of the chorus he educated the 
people in their musical appreciation and aspirations ; that 
he has demonstrated the efficiency of local orchestra and 
found it not wanting ; and who can tell how much this has 
had to do with the making it possible for us all to enjoy 
what Pittsburgh never had, a beautiful music hall in con - 
nection with the Carnegie Library ? 





Charles Davis Carter. 


HARLES DAVIS CARTER, director of the 
Western Pennsylvania Conservatory of Musical Art, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly Duquesne Conservatory of Music, 
one of the most accomplished in his profession, was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 25, 1857. His early musical train- 
ing was received in New York city, and for a year prior to 
his departure for Europe with the eminent organist S. 
P. Warren. 
In 1877 he visited Leipsic, Germany, and became a stu- 


dent both at the famous conservatory of that city and also. 


at the university. After a period of two years’ study at 
Leipsic Mr. Carter was attracted to the Royal Conservatory 
of Munich. Hgre, as a pupil of the great Rheinberger, 
royal musical director to the King of Bavaria, he proceeded 
with his organ study and the branches of theory and com- 
position; also with other celebrated masters, voice cul- 
ture and artistic singing, orchestral score reading and the 
art of conducting, acting for more than a year in the ca- 
pacity of assistant chorus master and director of the con- 
servatory orchestra with Professor Abel. 

After completing a course of study covering three years 
and after passing the rigorous examinations for graduation 
required at this institution Mr. Carter received his diploma. 
He subsequently visited Paris and London for supplemez- 
tary study of voice training and vocal art. After a stay of 
six years in Europe he returned to his native land and 
located in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was prominently associated 
with the organization of the Pennsylvania State Music 
Teachers’ Association in the year 1888, and in 1890, in recog- 
nition of his earnest efforts to further the development of 
musical art in the State, he was elected president of the 
association. 

Mr. Carter, as projector and founder in 1891 of the Du- 
quesne Conservatory of Music in Pittsburgh, with its com- 
plete corps of experienced teachers, systematic, progressive 
methods of instruction, and educational classes, lectures, 
recitals and concerts, has given a pronounced impetus to 
musical culture in Western Pennsylvania. This institution 
has begun its fifth season with the new name of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Conservatory of Musical Art and a new 
department has been added, the School of Orchestra Play- 
ing. The director in his management of the institution is 
assisted by a corps of teachers whose reputation, ability 
and sound musical attainments have placed this school of 
music in the front rank of schools of this character in this 
country. 

The series of concerts and educational entertainments 





which have been given by the pupils occasionally, assisted 
by the teachers of the conservatory, during the past four 
years will compare favorably in character and quality with 
similar entertainments given by any conservatory in this 
country or abroad. 

Mr. Carter is well and favorably known as a composer of 
numerous songs and compositions for chorus. His song 
The Stream was awarded a gold medal by the Ztude, in 
competition open to all American composers, the judges 
being Dr. Maas, Dr. Ritter and Dr. Gilchrist; his song 
Beauty and Peace was awarded a silver medal by the Pitts- 
burgh Art Society, in competition with resident composers; 
judges, Messrs. Chadwick, MacDowell and Foote ; his song 
Singing a Song to You was awarded a prize by the Vocalist 
in a competition open to all American composers. Mr. Car- 
ter’s ballade for chorus and orchestra, entitled The Fairies’ 
Realm, has been sung by prominent vocal societies all over 
the country. He has acquired a national reputation as a 
teacher of voice culture and artistic singing, and as an es- 
sayist, lecturer and writer on vocal art, 

Mr. Carter has for several years been director of a select 
chorus called the Pittsburgh Madrigal Club. This organiza- 
tion of trained solo singers gives special attention to the 
interpretation of high-class part songs, glees and madri- 
gals of four to eight voice parts without accompaniment. 





Eugene C. Heffley. 
boa C, HEFFLEY was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1862. 

He began the study of musie at an early age with his 
father. When eighteen years old he went to Cincinnati 
and studied piano with A. Carpé and G. Schneider and 
musical composition with A. Nembach. He remained in 
Cincinnati for three years, and during the last two years he 
taught along with his studying. 

He then went to Berlin and entered the Scharwenka 
Conservatory of Music, studying piano with Xaver Schar- 
wenka and composition with Philipp Scharwenka and Lud- 
wig Bussler. 

In i889 he located in Pittsburgh, and in 1890, after Karl 
Merz’s death, he was engaged to take the advanced piano 
pupils’ theory class, and the chorus of 100 voices then 
studying Elijah at the Wooster (Ohio) University. 

Two days of each week were given to the work at the 
University, and during commencement week in June Elijah 
was given under his leadership with eminent success. 

In 1891 he was engaged by the Grove City (Pa.) College, 
to take charge of the music department, at a salary of 
$3,000 per year. There he had also a chorus of 100 voices, 
and gave Cowen's Rose Maiden, Handel's Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, Haydn’s Creation and other smaller works. 

Lacking the proper musical atmosphere for musical 
development in Grove City, he resigned his position and 
returned to Pittsburgh in 1893. 

In connection with his city work he spends two days of 
each week at Beaver College and Musical Institute, of 
which he is director of the musical department. Last year 
he was elected president of the Pennsylvania State Music 
Teachers’ Association, which meets in Pittsburgh this 
December. 





Henry Kleber. 


R. HENRY KLEBER, one of the oldest 
among the musical residents of Pittsburgh, is a man 
identified with equal prominence with the artistic as well 
as the commercial side of music. Heis atthe head of a 
representative and successful piano firm, and he is at the 
same time a musician of rich native ability and refined 
education, 

Mr. Henry Kleber came to Pittsburgh, a boy in 1832, when 
he at once commenced teaching music in a private school: 
From this period began to date his influence on musical de- 
velopment in Pittsburgh—an influence which has been wide 
and steadily progressive in a way which is gratefully rec- 
ognized by the community at large as by the musical fra- 
ternity in particular. 

He early organized musical societies from among the 
cultivated families of the city, who frequently gave concerts 
for charitable purpc ses, and also helped to gather together 
the brass band of the Duquesne Grays, said to be the first 
in the county of Allegheny. 

In 1889 Mr. Kleber opened piano salesrooms at 103 Third 
avenue, later associating with oim his brother Augustus, 
by which the firm was henceforward known as H. Kleber 
& Brother. -It is so known to this day, although—Mr. 
Augustus Kleber having died—the business is now man- 
aged by the original founder, his sons and his nephews. 
The living partnership of the brothers, however, lasted for 
many prosperous years. 

In 1858 the Kleber firm enlarged their business materially, 
and in 1857 took the agency of the Steinway piano, which 
they continue to hold and further with success. 

To no one more soon than to the shrewd, accom- 
plished and versatile Henry Kleber will any musician 
in a quandary turn for advice, be it inthe matter of artistic 
judgment, a final critical decision in the matter of individu- 
als as well as projects, or the casting vote upon the value 
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of an instrument. He is rarely fitted by original talent, 
education and immense experience to be a savior in judg- 
ment on many a complex musical ground, 

In the matter of selection of an instrument Mr. Kleber’s 
knowledge of mechanism, his qualified experience of touch 
and tone make him the leading accepted authority on the 
piano score in his section of the country. Few men unite 
as Henry Kleber the mechanical business and artistic 
knowledge Which constitute him at once an experienced 
musical dealer and an experienced musician. 

His son, Henry Kleber, Jr., and his nephews, Louis P. and 
Charles Kleber, have inherited the musical ability of the 
foregoing generation and make able assistants to Mr. 
Kleber in his business. The present warerooms of the firm 
are at 506 Wood street, and form a popular rendezvous for 
the musical world brimful of pleasant recollections and 
permanently associated with musical progress. 

The name of Henry Kleber in Pittsburgh will live long. 


Theodor Salmon. 

R. THEODOR SALMON, who has been for 
several seasons a resident of Pittsburgh, is the 
musical director and head of the piano department at the 
Pittsburgh Female College and Conservatory of Music, a 
department which has grown and flourished under his 
direction since 1886 in the most steady and important de- 
gree. A pianist of most poetic talent, graceful, sympathetic 
and refined, and with a most polished and facile technic, 
Mr. Salmon still continues to approve himself incidentally 
an interesting public player, while the main portion of his 

time is given to successful teaching.. 

His repertory is varied and extensive, his ‘chief tendency 
being to the romantic school, while he is also a good inter- 
preter of the classics. As a Chopin player he has won 
especial distinction. Mr. Salmon not only teaches and 
keeps up his recitals in Pittsburgh, but he is also organist 
and choirmaster at the Calvary M. E. Church, Allegheny, 
where he plays every Sunday to nearly 2,000 people, and 
gives besides throughout the year a number of organ 
recitals. 

The versatile artist was born at West Point, Ia. His 
father before him being a violinist and good all round mu- 
sician, the boy inherited naturally the musical gifts. 
Adolphus Salmon, the father, was a native of Hamburg, 
and on his arrival in America passed several years as an 
orchestral conductor in New Orleans, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati. His mother was an excellent amateur pianist, 
while an elder sister, Theresa Salmon, is well known 
throughout the Northwest as an accomplished public 
pianist. From this sister Theodor received his first les- 
sons; later he studied with Dr. Theme, a musician of high 
repute in Europe, who had settled in Burlington, and also 
with a Mr. Von Elsner, of the same place. 

At sixteen he was advanced enough to take the position 
of pianist with a concert company, with which he traveled 
for three years, and in the summer of 1879, when in his 
twenty-second year, he went abroad to Germany to com- 
plete his musical education. 

He spent two years in Berlin with Theodor Kullak, and 
in 1881 proceeded to Leipsic to continue study with Rein- 
ecke. With both masters he was a distinguished pupil and 
the one most often selected to play for other students by 
way of example. He was also under Bruno Zwintscher for 
technic, who by the way dedicated some studies to him. 
Musical theory he studied for two years with Jadassohn. 

In 1882 he faced homeward, playing en route at several 
concerts in Germany and Great Britain. At Hamburg 
Reinecke paid him the distinguished honor of coming over 
from Leipsic expressly to assist in the performance. Reach- 
ing New York he gave several performances there, all of 
which earned him marked approval from press and public, 
and then went on to Milwaukee. Here he taught and gave 
recitals with immense suecess, but in 1885-yielded to persua- 
sion and left Milwaukee for New York, where he quickly 
established a large class of advanced pupils, played much 
professionally and met in every groove of effort a pro- 
nounced success. 

The Pittsburgh opening, however, being made attractive 
he repaired there in 1886 and has since remained and pro- 
gressed there, aiding influentially in the development of 
music in general and personally having become a musical 
individuality whom the city could ill afford to spare. 

Mr, Salmon has written numerous useful studies and 
compositions of a lighter genre for the piano which have 
won popularity. He has also figured successfully in Ham- 
burg, Copenhagen and other cities abroad as a writer of 
one or two light orchestral works. Personally he is a man 
of refined and sympathetic address, an artist in its broad- 
est sense and with a cultivated power of conversation. He 
is a favorite in Pittsburgh, both from the personal and ar- 
tistic view points, and has made himself a valuable identi- 
fication with the city’s musical life. 





Wiesbaden.—-At the invitation of the Kurdirector 
Heyl, Mascagni has given a concert with the aid of the 
Kur orchestra. He conducted fragments from Ratcliff 


with great success, and the tenor Werner Alberti sang 
some of his songs with great verve. 





THE DEDICATION. 


PITTSBURGH, November 5, 1895. 
DO not recall any previous special edition, even 
of alocal paper, devoted to musical Pittsburgh. 
Most persons who pick up this special edition of THE 
MusIcAL COURIER will, indeed, learn for the first 
time that there is such a thing as musical Pittsburgh. 

They will quite naturally conjure up a mind pic- 
ture of Mr. Andrew Carnegie waving a million or two 
in his hand and saying, ‘‘Let there be a musical 
Pittsburgh.” And it was so. 

Now this fine fancy would do injustice both to this 
community and to Mr. Carnegie. That eminently 
practical gentleman has never posed as a creator, 
sending his rain upon the just and the unjust alike. 
As the Messiah of the new ‘‘ Gospel of Wealth,” while 
he is anxious to avoid the disgrace of dying with an 
undistributed surplus, he is equally anxious to avoid 
helping those who are not ready and willing to help 
themselves. 

To all who understand this remarkable man, the 
mere fact of placing here that beautiful music hall 
with its great concert organ is a signal proof that 
there is already in existence a musical Pittsburgh able 
and willing to put the gift to its best uses. 

The musical activities of the Art Society for nearly 
a quarter of a century; the seventeen seasons of 
choral work by the Mozart Club, under Jas. P. Mc- 
Collum; the half-dozen brilliant May festivals or- 
ganized and (chorally) conducted by Carl Retter, and 
the same musician’s chamber music concerts, Sunday 
‘‘ praise services,” &c.; the good work of the conserva- 
tories, directed by Beveridge Webster and Chas. Davis 
Carter, and of other teachers and musicians like Jos. 
H. Gittings, Ad. M. Foerster, Fidelis Zitterbart, Fred. 
J. Bussman, Eugene C. Heffley, Walter E. Hall, Jas. 
Stephen Martin, the Foerges, the Gernests and many 
more; the aid and encouragment of music loving 
citizens like Chas. C. Mellor, Jos. T. Speer, Jas. M. 
Schoonmaker, H. C. Frick and others ; the helpful 
attitude of the newspapers, and the responsiveness of 
the general public, not always what it might be, but 
rising finely to such special occasions as the coming 
of Patti, Paderewski and the Damrosch-Wagner 
opera—these have been the leading factors in devel- 
oping and evidencing musical Pittsburgh of the past. 

And it is they that assure the real, substantial na- 
ture of the new era of broader and better organized 
development which Mr. Carnegie’s wisely bestowed 
gift opens before us. 

You see, Pittsburgh is more of a place than most 
people think. It is the centre of the largest inland 
population within a 60 mile radius in the country—ex- 
ceeding Chicago and its environs within the same 
radius by over 40,000 people. In material welfare, 
this population is better off, class for class, than in 
most parts of the country, and has been so for a gen- 
eration atleast. The staunch conservatism and in- 
dividualism of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian stock 
has stamped the nature of the community, making 
strongly for all good things within the circle of in- 
dividual, family and church life, but slow to take up 
the trumpet tongued, shoulder to shoulder aggres- 
sive activities that make up the public, civic life of 
the ‘‘ booming” cities of the day. 

Slowness, let me say, is not an unmixed evil, espe- 
cially in matters of large moment. Sureness goes 
with it more often than with haste. Pittsburgh has 
indeed been a long time getting ready, but she is 
ready now in earnest. Since the utilization of natural 
gas first enabled her to see a clean face in her mirror 
she has been very rapidly developing the graces and 
amenities of self-respecting cityhood, and can now 
enter the society of her sister cities without fearing 
the shrug of a single shoulder. 

Now, as it has been and is becoming with the gen- 
eral civic life of the community, so also with the musi- 
cal life. For years this has been one of the best 
markets for pianos and church organs. Many music 
teachers have had their time full; many have made 
and some have saved money. The churches have 
been steadily raising salaries and the qualities of their 
music. There has been a general musical leavening 
through the mass, Musical Pittsburgh, too, has been 
getting ready. 

The lack of an adequate concert hall has been felt 
more and more keenly as a main obstacle in the path 
of concentrating and developing along public lines 
the musical interest thus diffused among the social 
strata. Important concert giving has necessarily 
been limited and sporadic, because there was no 








available hall attractive and large enough for the 
requisite clientéle of concert goers of smaller as well 
as larger means. Unlovely surroundings have kept 
away many of the well to do, while the high prices 
necessary to make things pay have kept away all who 
are not well to do. 

Here is where Mr. Carnegie’s gift of a music hall 
comes in. It exactly fills the pressing present need 
of the musical life already here. If there were no 
other new element beyond the bare hall itself, there 
would in that alone be the rallying point for a new 
local era—an era in which twice as many people at 
half the prices can be accommodated at every im- 
portant concert; an era, therefore, in which im- 
portant concert giving can become constant instead 
of fitful, and in which concert going can become 
habitual and be shared by all classes. 

This relation of the new hall itself to our normal 
musical life is of fundamental significance. I desire 
to emphasize the point so that it may not be lost 
in the glare of publicity centred upon the brilliant 
addenda to that musical life which are now coming 
into being along with the hall. 

And are they not brilliant, these new musical activi- 
ties of ours? 

Look at the free organ recitals alone! The organ 
is a truly superb product of artistic, conscientious 
builders. It ranks in size among the largest in the 
land. In mechanical facilities and tonal effectiveness 
itis certainly surpassed by none. It is placed well, 
and the absolute perfect acoustics of the hall (happy 
fortune !) give it every opportunity to be fully heard. 

Frederic Archer—well, no one needs to be told 
that he is one of the foremost of living organists. He 
is full of modern, dramatic emotionality, moreover. 
Just the man to make organ recitals really popular. 

He has been engaged by the Carnegie Library 
trustees to give two recitals every week, year in and 
year out, absolutely free to allcomers. If there be 
anywhere else in the world such a series of recitals 
upon such an organ by such an organist, maintained 
by municipal funds, I have failed to hear of it. 

This is the one wholly unrivaled element in Pitts- 
burgh’s new musical era—just as much so as the en- 
dowment of $1,000,000 for our art gallery and museum 
in the same building. 

In addition to his recitals Mr. Archer's contract 
with the trustees calls for a half dozen musical lec- 
tures and as many more concerts by a chorus to be 
organized and drilled by him. As the Mozart Club 
already so well fills the larger choral field, Mr. Archer 
will begin now by forming a select choir of twenty- 
four voices to sing unaccompanied works, ancient 
and modern. His Glasgow Select Choir in the seven- 
ties became famous along these lines, it will be re- 
membered. 

This varied activity comprises Mr. Archer's duties 
as ‘‘ Director of Music at the Carnegie Music Hall 
of Pittsburgh,” for which post he has been secured 
under a three years’ contract at the annual salary of 
$4,000. 

George H. Wilson, best known through this and 
other lands as secretary of the Bureau of Music at 
the World’s Fair, has been secured as manager of the 
hall and of the musical activities there to be directed 
by Mr. Archer. It was a rare piece of good fortune 
for Pittsburgh to capture from Chicago a man of 
such uncommon experience in musical management, 
press work, program book writing, &c. 

Aside from the expert management now to be ap- 
plied in local musical matters for the first time, Mr. 
Wilson’s work will mean a vast deal in the printed 
propaganda of all kinds which is essential to bring 
into line the classes of people that the new music era 
must reach. It is fine to have such a man at this 
pivotal point. 

With Mr. Archer's activities under the contract 
with the trustees, and with the Mozart Club already 
doing its full share in the choral work (though al- 
ways hampered by the orchestral conditions hereto- 
fore existing), there remained one main factor to 
complete Pittsburgh's music plant—an organized 
permanent orchestra. 

That factor, most important of all, has been under- 
taken by the Art Society, now one of the strongest 
bodies in the country devoted to the promotion of 
artistic culture along all lines. 

To form the financial basis for the orchestra, the 
Art Society has obtained subscriptions of $1,000 a 
years for three years from nearly twenty of the lead- 
ing men of the community. The whole twenty will 
doubtless be obtained before these lines are read. 
Mr. Carnegie’s name is not on this list; it is meant 
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to show, for one thing, the practical appreciation of 
the rest of the community. 

The Art Society is organizing and will manage the 
orchestra as one of its own distinct activities, but will 
put it into most direct relation with the other factors 
at the new hall. Mr. Archer will be its conductor, 
and Mr. Wilson its manager, press agent, &c. 

The new orchestra will thus round oyt for Mr. 
Archer a great field of work, containing nearly all the 
same elements (all but the opera performances) of 
the titanic task he accomplished for three years at 
the Alexandra Palace, London, just before he came 
to America. Very few musicians have proven their 
mastery of so many parallel lines in the wide field of 
music. 

What a noble opportunity it is, with these varied 
resources at his disposal, for a man to lead the higher 
musical development of a community like this. No 
wonder that Mr. Archer is enthusiastic for the future 
of musical Pittsburgh! No wonder that the whole 
community has been wrought up to enthusiasm over 
the new musical era! No wonder that the whole 
country is now invited, through the enterprise of its 
foremost musical journal, to pause a moment and en- 


public in the United States as well as in his native land are 
nowhere better understood than in Pittsburgh, and when he 
made the remark that he considered it ‘‘ disgraceful for 
any man to die worth more than $1,000,000,” in the hear- 
ing of possibly twenty-five self-provident millionaires, there 
was quite a nudging of elbows among the less opulent. In 
the course of his remarks he delivered this timely advice to 
Mr. Archer and to George H. Wilson, the new manager : 
There remains to notice this hall in which we are assem- 
bled ; but I see it is unnecessary to say one word in ex- 
planation of or apology for its existence. It has already 
spoken for itself and is fully vindicated in your opinion. 
You know from the public press what has already been 
arranged and what the masses of the people are to obtain 
here without money and without price ; that this hall can 
be and will be so managed as to prove a most potent 
means for refined entertainments and instruction of the 
one. and the development of the musical taste of Pitts- 
urgh I entertain not the slightest doubt; and Goethe's 
saying should be recalled—that ‘‘ straight roads lead from 
music to everything good.” Let us trust that here also 
the great organist whom the committee has been so for- 
tunate as to secure and the manager of the hall will ever 
bear in mind that there has not m in view the enter- 
tainment of the cultured musical few, but that this hall is 
intended as an instrument for spreading abroad among 





thuse with us! 
Enthusiasm, let me observe in concluding, is mighty 
good stuff to make progress with, C. W. ScoveEL. 


The Royal Gift. 
WEDNESDAY, November 6, 1895. 

NDREW CARNEGIE’S royal gift to this com- 
A munity was dedicated last night with appropriate 
and stately ceremony. The magnificent music hall, superb 
art gallery, inexhaustible library, museum of science, all 
ideally grouped under one roof and in one grand temple, 
were formally given to the people. Of course Mr. Carnegie 
was present, accompanied by his wife and a number of 
invited guests from New York. Everybody who could be 
anybody in this greater Pittsburgh crushed into the hall, 
which was taxed far beyond its comfortable capacity. 

Admission to this preliminary function was by invitation | 
only, and these cards commanded a high premium. The 
music hall proper seats 2,500 persons. About 3,000 were 
invited, and during the music and speech making many of 
course were compelled to stand. There was a brilliant as- 
semblage of local and visiting notables on the stage, with 
Mr. Carnegie in a central seat. There was no distinction 
of creed or politics, while the arts and sciences were all 
represented. Many of the New York and Philadelphia 
papers were represented by either staff correspondents or 
art critics, having arranged to fully describe this and the 
other events connected with the opening of the new palace 
of art. Among the notable visitors were W. S. Hawk, 
president of the Carnegie Music Hall Company, of New 
York city; Charles Stewart Smith, ex-president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce ; Howard Russell Butler, 
president of the Society of Fine Arts, New York ; Thomas 
W. Woods, president of the Academy of Design, New 
York ; Prof. O. C. Marsh, Yale College, and many others 
of like notability. Of course the city fathers of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, the mayors and other smaller dignitaries 
were given seats of honor on the platform. The Board of 
Trustees of the Carnegie Hall and Library were present to 
aman. The entrance of Mr. Carnegie, who came a little 
late, was emphasized by tumultuous applause which was 
only silenced when he bowed his acknowledgments half a 
dozen times. 

Mr. Frederic Archer formally inaugurated the proceed- 
ings with a performance of C. M. von Weber's Jubilee 
Overture. While not calculated to be anything like a 
crucial test of the instrument either as to quality or tone 
variety, the performance showed off the new instrument 
to fine advantage. Those who had been jostled about for 
an hour, either waiting for the doors to open or crowding 
in, were restored to the best of good humor by Mr. 
Archer's playing, which was heartily encored. Bishop 
Whitehead delivered the invocation, praying for Divine 
blessing on the building, the man who gave it, the men 
who will control it, and the people for whose intellectual 
advancement it was intended. Next came two choral num- 
bers by the Mozart Club. This is Pittsburgh's oldest sing- 
ing society, numbering 200 or more vocalists, who oceupied 
terraced seats at the back of the stage, just under the 
organ. With Mr. John Prichard as accompanist they sang 
Roses Strew We for His Footsteps, from Hoffman's Cin- 
derella, and the wild Song of the Vikings, by Eaton Fan- 
ing. These numbers were fairly well sung, although a 
superabundance of spirit and tome volume was more 
noticeable than any delicate effects. 

Then came the event of the evening, when William 
Nimick Frew, president of the board of trustees, introduced 
the man whose princely munificence had made the building 
and the present occasion possible. Mr. Carnegie was again 
greeted with an outbust of applause lasting some moments. 
He delivered a rather lengthy speech, which was all the 
more interesting on account of the abundance of its sensible 
ideas. Mr. Carnegie’s benevolences and gifts to the 
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the masses of the people the appreciation and the love of 
music which musical pW already possess. There is 
much to be said for the old lady who declined to contrib- 
ute for the conversion of our friends the Hebrews, because, 
as she very justly observed, ‘“‘the Hebrews were quite 
rich enough to convert themselves.” The artist pure and 
simple is liable to what is surely a grave error. He is apt 
to think that because he has reached a plane from which 
he receives the rarest satisfaction only in the highest de- 
vel] mt of art, in painting or in music, that only what 
he deems the highest and the best should be provided here 
for the people. 

The judgment of a teacher might be doubted who in- 
sisted upon beginning by trying to reveal the beauties of 
Shakespeare or Wagner tothe chiid. There seems some- 
thing still to be said for the alphabet as a first lesson in 
art and music, as in letters. ere does not appear to be 
much use in providing a ladder for the people to ascend if 
the distance from the earth to the first step be made so 
great they cannot reach it. No one advocates poor or 
meretricious literature, musicor art ; but there are simple 
things as pure in art asthe most elaborate. Indeed, sim- 
plicity is a characteristic of supreme genius, and we trust 
that the managers of the hall and art gallery will aim to 
lead the people gently upward, beginning—though not 
ending—with the simplest forms, ‘‘easily understood of 
the common people,” as was so finely said of the Bible, 
when its message, hitherto a sealed book, was revealed to 
the uneducated masses by being — to them in their 
own language. If library, hall, gallery or museum be not 
popular and attract the manual toilers and benefit them, it 
will have failed in its mission, for it was hee | for the 
wage earners that it was built by one who was himself a 
wage earner, and who has the good of that class greatly 
at heart. 

Closing his address with a glowing tribute to the archi- 
tects, decorators, contractors, supervising trustees and or- 
gan builder, Mr. Carnegie said: ‘‘ We now hand over the 
gift; take it from one who loves Pittsburgh deeply and 
would serve her well.” The formal delivery of the keys 
was then made to President Frew, who announced the 
presence of Hugh Morrison, of Edinburgh, librarian of the 
public library of the ancient capital of Scotland. He bore 
official greetings to Mr. Carnegie for this occasion from the 
city of Edinburgh and the towns of Dunfermline, Ayr, Aber- 
deen, Inverness and other places which owe thanks to the 
“* Star Spangled Scot ” for his public beneficence. 

Mr. Frew then made an announcement which delighted 
every auditor. It was the statement that the $20,000 


guarantee fund had been raised and that Pittsburgh was to 
have a permanent symphony orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. Archer. This subscription was made by twenty 
men who gave equal sums, and is not a guarantee against 
loss in the venture, but an actual subscription for the main- 
tenance of the institution, payable 25 per cent. in advance 
and the remainder when needed. The official announce- 
ment was also made that the art gallery and museum would 
be endowed with $1,000,000 by Mr. Carnegie, giving the 
board an annuity of $50,000 with which to buy works of 
art and objects for the museum. 

The Honorable D. H. Hastings of Bellefonte, who was 
elected Governor a few months ago by the biggest Repub- 
lican majority ever known in the history of the State, made 
an address in which he thanked Mr. Carnegie on behalf of 
the Commonwealth, while Mayor McKenna uttered the 
municipality’s acknowledgments. Congressman John Dal- 
zell also had something to say about Pittsburgh's advanced 
place among the cities of the world being due to the out- 
growth of industrial progress. After the Mozart Club had 
sung the Halleluiah Chorus from Beethoven’s Mount of 
Olives, Mr. Archer wound up the evening’s exercises with 
a spirited rendition of Meyerbeer’s Schiller March. At its 
conclusion the entire audience followed Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
negie in a tour of inspection through the art gallery and 
other interesting departments of the building. 

Incidentally it may be stated here that in the course of 
his speech Mr. Carnegie casually remarked that he would 
give halls and libraries to Homestead and Duquesne and 
to that other community which had been so partial as to 
adopt his name, much to the surprise of the speaker and 
his wife as well. 


The Organ Recitals. 
‘THURSDAY, November 7, 1895. 

Last evening Mr. Archer gave the first tree public organ 
recital in the new Carnegie Music Hall. His audience num- 
bered about 3,000 of the best known musicians and art 
patrons of Pittsburgh and Allegheny City. His perform- 
ance was remarkable from a musical standpoint, besides 
serving to bewilder the uninitiated by inventions only 
known to such an expert wizard in tone color and such a 
dazzling manipulator of manuals, pedals and registers. 
The program follows: 

ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSITIONS. 
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In making mention of the first recital, which was practi- 

cally the initial test of the instrument, the organ itself 
must not be lost to view. The specifications which are 
given elsewhere in this issue of Tuz Musica, Courier may 
give the cognoscenti a faint idea of what the instrument 
contains, although one must see it played or give it a per- 
sonal trial before it is possibleto comprehend its prodigi- 
ous capabilities. 
I believe that when the contract was first awarded the 
principal competitors made their bid so low as to preclude 
even the possibility of profit, with aview to securing with 
the award the gratuitous advertising bound to follow. 
Farrand & Votey were probably confronted with several 
perplexing questions while preparing their bid, and it is. 
certain that others even more worrisome cropped out dur- 
ing the construction of the instrument. Mr. Charles C. Mel~ 
lor, the veteran organist of Pittsburgh, had much to do with 
the selection of the specifications. It was of course desir- 
able that the instrument should be as nearly perfect. 
as possible from a tonal or musical view point. Then, again, 
to keep pace with the increasing demands for superior 
facilities it was necessary that the instrument in all details. 
of arrangement and mechanism should be most skillfully 
constructed. The experience of Roosevelt and other 
makers was of inestimable value to Mr. Mellor, and those- 
of Mr. Archer were likewise appreciated, the latter having 
been consulted frequently by the builders since his appoint- 
ment as musical director and organist of the new hall six 
months ago. Toconstruct the largest organ in existence 
was not desirable for reasons that are obvious. Benefiting 
by the experience of the builders in previous work, and 
Mr. Archer's profound store of knowledge on these points, 
all connected with the project have been enabled to con-- 
struct a most‘excellent instrument, replete with all con-- 
ceivable mechanical accessories and one that is unusually 
well voiced. 

The solo organ is of principal interest to the amateur. I 
believe that it has been placed on extremely high pressure: 
—6 or 7 inches. This feature has contributed too much 
brilliancy, if such a thing be possible. Among the inter-- 
esting registers in this department of the organ are two- 
magnificent reeds, the 16 foot tuba mirabilis and the orches-- 





tral oboe. The latter does not differ in tone quality to anyy 
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appreciable degree from the swell register of the same 
character. This will be remedied as soon as a recess in 
the musical festivities will permit. There is also in the 
solo organ an 8 foot flute entitled Philomela, of entrancing 
beauty both in voicing and individuality. The echo organ 
to be played from the solo keyboard, which is as yet un- 
finished, will contain five registers,including carillons, a 
bit of nonsense that may be tolerated in view of the fact 
that the inclosing structure will be located in a remote cor- 
ner of the upper gallery. 

The swell is one of remarkable power. It contains be- 
sides the usual diapason tone, string tone, reed tone and 
flute tone registers, one heavy cornet mixture of three, 
four and five ranks. The great and choir organs are con- 
ventional in their make-up, and so is the pedal organ. In 
the opinion of some who have heard the instrument it 
might have improved matters to place the great and solo 
organs on the same level. This was out of the question, 
owing to the physical environment of the instrument, al- 
ready badly crowded for lack of space. Mechanically the 
organ is simply running over with novelties. The action, 
both key and stop, is electric, being a combination of the 
Roosevelt and Farrand & Votey patents. There are four 
adjustable combination pistons for each manual, and eight 
combination pedals, besides ten pedal movements. There 
are any number of couplers, octaves both sub and super. 
The choir, solo and swell organs have their separate in- 
closing boxes operated by balanced swell pedals. These 
work too easily, and in closing or opening a noisy result is 
plainly audible. But Mr. Archer has a device which, by 
combining pneumatic and electrical features, will do away 
with this trifling objection. Another device by Mr. Archer 
already in use on the instrument is a set of shade indica- 
tors, denoting the exact position of the swells themselves. 

The foregoing will give some idea of the mechanical and 
musical individualities in this newinstrument. It is likely 
to require constant attention on account of the multiplicity 
of details. On the morning of the opening of the hall it 
was discovered that middle B and C each spoke when either 
note in the great organ was touched. After a long and 
tedious search the builders found that a bit of gold leaf 
dropped by one of the decorators had connected the two 
plates, thus completing the contact. This incident serves 
to show how delicate and sensitive is the mechanism. In 
voicing the builders have been particularly felicitous. With 
the exception of the similarity in reeds and the too bold 
character of both the oboi, but little fault can be found in 
this particular. In a mechanical sense the organ is perfect. 
Owing to its marvelous electric action the touch is very 
light indeed, and with Mr. Archer's remarkable faculty for 
lightning-like changes of registration this new tone body 
has shown a capacity for orchestral imitation far in advance 
of anything in this country. He has already contrived a 
clever scheme for diminuendos and crescendos by alternat- 
ing the pedal and piston combinations without resorting to 
the sforzando pedal. 

By using all the couplers mentioned and a high pressure 
solo organ the fortissimo is much too heavy for the build- 
ing; it may be safely used now and again in contrast. The 
diapasons are built on a flat scale, and as soon as the panels 
are perforated to give the pedal pipes a fair chance the bal- 
ance of tone will be practically even. The console is down 
by the front row of seats in the orchestra, fully 30 feet 
distant from the organ itself, enabling the performer to see 
the orchestra, director and chorus at a glance. The case is 
of matchless beauty, a monument to the decorative and 
wood carving art. Done in white and gold the decorated 
pipe front and woodwork form a beautiful background for 
the chorus. 

Mr. Archer seems to have cunningly laid out his pro- 
gram, which was of proportions almost too heroic for an 
inaugural recital. The Merkel sonata, with its concluding 
fugue, seemed to be purposely placed in anthesis to the 
Bach number. Musical authorities generally concede that 
Merkel is the greatest writer in fugue form, for the organ 
at least, since John Sebastian Bach. But in the latter’s 
fugues there is a rhythmic beauty and clearness of melody 
which none of his imitators have been able to counterfeit. 
So it may have been that the new city organist of Pittsburgh 
actually intended to slightly rebuke the modern fugue writ- 
ers by placing these two numbers in contrast. Mr. Archer 
played both the fugues with an intelligent expression rarely 
displayed on the organ in similar performances. His 
gigantic technic could not permit any mechanical errors, 
while the celerity with which he manipulated his registers, 
never breaking the continuity of phrase utterances, vested 
the rendition with an unusual variety of tone color. Each 
succeeding voice in the fugues was given its own individu- 
ality. 

The Lemmens fantasia, I presume, had to go on the pro- 
gram. A performer of Mr. Archer’s cleverness can make 
this creation endurable, notwithstanding all of its claptrap 
and theatrical accompaniment of thunder and lightning. It 
is almost needless to state that the audience went into rap- 
tures over the raging of the elements, and were particularly 
tickled with the hymn episode, done on the vox humana, 
The Pastorale, one of the most playable things that Grison 
has written, proved the best means of illustrating the capa- 
bilities of the organ as a purely solo instrument. The deli- 
cate, charming melody was given in successive differences 





of coloring by Mr. Archer, who utilized the composition as 
a means of exhibiting some very effective contrasts. The 
new andante by Hollins, a blind English organist, tested 
the rich diapasons to the limit. This composition is in the 
strictest organ style, but afforded great enjoyment to the 
amateurs in the audience. ; 

The second half of the program was a herculean under- 
taking, even for Mr. Archer. The cleverest performance 
was that of the Marionette Funeral March, by Gounod, 
whose original score is in Mr. Archer's possession. Ex- 
treme fidelity to the instrumentation as laid down by the 
composer has characterized the transcription. In one 

the absence of a note in the solo reed caused a little 
hiatus in the performance; barring this the presentation 
was remarkable. Mr. Arclier’s enormous hands allow him 
frequently to play on the swell with his eight fingers and 
on the great with his two thumbs. Another trick isto play 
on the swell with all of both hands except the index 
fingers, which are kept busy giving a melody on the solo. 
These and other indescribable inventions of Mr. Archer 
employed on an organ of this size made the second part of 
the program decidedly orchestral in results. The Mosz- 
kowsky suite theme, with variations, was happily worked 
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out, and so was the Allegro sforzando by Reinhold. Inthe 
clock movement from the Haydn symphony Mr. Archer 
made one or two errors in pedaling through an attempt to 
hold down one of the swells with his right foot and to 
play at the same time with the left on the upper octave of 
the pedal clavier. But everything considered it was a 
great program and magnificently presented. 

Mr. Archer's other organ recitals during the week were 


as follows: 
TuurspAy AFTERNOON. 


Fantasia in C minor, Op. 2. ......0....ccccnecbaeesesewedeccess 


Allegretto in F.. , 

som sy sy Silat freeeeeeeeenseeceenreassesasnenseeesueeenes L. Wely 
Prelude and Fugue in G major (No.2, Vol. 2) .........0+00+: F. S. Bach 
Marcia Villereteia. ....2ccsscescocscnvcsecccccescteninveeses P. Fumagaili 
Bohemian Danse, Tribute of Zamora............cceecereeeeees Gounod 
Allegretto (fourth symMphony).........s-ecccerecseeereeees Mendelssohn 
Mie GHEE VOPRIOEB ais «tice ccck, ckees dvsdboceschadebeess sngacee Schubert 
TORO TE Theiss oo dvngedaescscbncuesspeen saWis cotcdee canoes ses R. de Vilbro 

Fripay Eveninc. 

BOE CIOs Biss: ccc ve cts cccvivcctencosacptoecigecessenies Mendelssohn 
Moditation fe B......ccccsicscscccccsescevescecocecevcescceus C. M. Widor 
Comoect Fane voc cctbseccsee sccmicvsccnecs ccccosetsgee Frederic Archer 
Concert Pumtaala, Gi. B «oo... casaccctcceccccsoosccttescocesss F. Calaerts 
Organ transcriptions by Frederic Archer— 

WEAPONS TEOT ORIG vo 6.0 50 cei ttc cuccevseweds osc cevecpvced C. Saint-Saéns 

Allegretto (piano sonata in E mimor)..........0sseeeeceeeenee Weber 

GOVOUG ins edecncdscedeccecsccgsdsnctvocatctecerstsdetsensace Roeckel 

Cvertere, Le BayaGere ines. cc ccscccsccccccccccccesceccssevecs Auber 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

I POND vo cesscccsesicccscccsccsveccescsdesestence F. Lemmens 
p. MPTTTITT ITIVE TL TETIT TTT Le Hamiltan Clarke 
es eee PPMP ES Pete EET LTTE PE TENT LTTE CTT Te eet TT Handel 
INN o's ein gawivins Udave ceacdiadscst bbednece titer teedne A. Mailly 
WOR TE Giincriccececdedicivesaccsccscnendevecsancosasecesies F. L. Krebs 
I Is cb cls dé tévccedddecccccccccedseesNeccoegveccesese Guilmant 


BAP OE VOCAB Fi isic ce ciciie ccc iececccvecedtesdevecetsecetc 
Processional March, Queen of Sheba.... 


Dance of the Nymphs and ReaperS................sse0005 A. S. Sullivan 
(Tempest music.) 
Overture, Der Freischiitz...........scccescececeeseeecveneeereese Weber 


What has been said of his first performance well applies 
to the rendition of these numbers. As on the first night, 
the list of compositions was evenly divided between 
original works for the instrument and orchestral composi- 
tions transcribed by Mr. Archer himself, The audiences 
completely filled the 2,200 seats on each of these occasions, 
Once in a while the combination pistons and pedals failed 








to work promptly, but the organist himself is confident 
that the difficulties can be readily overcome. 





The Messiah. 

To-night the Mozart Club; under its director, Mr. 
James P. McCollum, gave an abridged performance of 
The Messiah. The soloists were Mrs. E. B. Eaton, Mrs. 
Carl Alves, Mr. Leonard E. Auty and Mr. E. F. Bushnell. 
There seems to have been no good reason for giving this 
work at this time, since the club has always been in the 
habit of presenting it Christmas week. However, it ic 
possible that nothing else of more appropriate nature 
could have been prepared for the occasion. 

The novelty on the evening's program was the periorm- 
ance of A. M. Foerster’s new Dedication March, composed 
for the occasion. The musical construction of the work had 
a peculiar local interest, owing to the fact that the first 
theme is based on the two notes of the scale having the 
initials of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s name, A and C. A 
trumpet fanfare on these two tones is first announced 
from behind the scene representing the past. This is then 
taken up by the instruments on the stage (the present), in 
which the trombones, tubas and other brass join, leading 
up to the principal theme in which this fanfare is skillfully 
maintained now and again. The motive of a pronounced 
rhythmical character strongly contrasts with the second, 
which is more fluent and melodic. Later on the string 
band plays the Old Folks at Home, also a composition by a 
Pittsburgher, Stephen C. Foster. After the conclusion of 
the string development the brass gives the same melody in 


in a different harmonic investiture. The work closes with 


the original theme by tie bass brasses, the strings, wood- 
wind and trumpets playing a modification of the same 
theme. The march is scored in F, the initial of the composer. 
The work is a very creditable one, but rather long. Still 
it is instrumented in true musicianly style, the development 
of the principal ideas being quite ingenious. The perform- 
ance, directed by Mr. Damrosch, was enthusiastically en- 
cored, Mr. Foerster being called for by both audience and 
orchestra. 

Chorally speaking, The Messiah was the best thing the 
Mozarts have ever done here, notwithstanding that the 
traditional carelessness of the orchestra, playing under a 
strange conductor, almost acted as a handicap. Mr. 
McCollum’s beat is not incisive, and when working with 
the chorus he often paid too little attention to the instru- 
mentalists. But in view of the consideration that the 
orchestra has probably given The Messiah hundreds of 
times, this hardly excuses the contrabasses and ‘cellos for 
lagging behind as much as half a bar at a time. Mr, 
McCollum was inclined to set his tempi too deliberately, so 
the players would very often urge him on. Still the open- 
ing overture and Pastoral symphony, especially the latter, 
were grandly interpreted. 

There is a great wealth of vocal material in the Mozart 
Club. Few similar organizations in the country have so fine 
a division of tenors or sopranos. The contraltos and basses 
apparently weakened the otherwise good work of the other 
choristers in many of the other important numbers. There 
seemed to be too much of an attempt at mass effects. 
Handel affords in his Messiah some striking opportunities 
for dramatic singing even in the choruses. In dynamics 
the Mozart Club can show results that are cyclopean even 
against a full orchestra of sixty-five and a grand organ. 
But they do not appear to realize that it is their privilege 
to sing softly, to give effects of light and shade or results 
of tone contrast. There were no mistakes in reading, but 
there was room for a vast improvement in other directions. 

There was some solo work which could have been better 
done. Mrs. E. B. Eaton, who is exploited as a great oratorio 
soprano, and who has done some important work in Eng- 
land, where they think they know all about oratorio, was a 
manifest disappointment. From her very first recitative it 
was evident that she was wanting in many essential re- 
quirements. There is nothing clean cut or distinct about 
her recitatives. On the contrary her enunciation in these 
constantly recurring phrases was stilted and long drawn 
out, one syllable to a beat. The simple statement of the 
plain announcements contained in these sentences could 
have been much better done. Mrs. Eaton has a beautiful 
voice which has béen carefully trained. But there was 
much evidence that she lacks dramatic temperament. 

When summed up it may be said that her oratorio singing 
is unique in that it sets at defiance all tradition. She 
phrases well, enunciates well, but there is an emphatic 
artificiality in the finer effects. She was hampered by the 
orchestra, the first violins on one occasion coming in too 
soon with an important lead. When she came to the 
greatest solo in the work, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, she stopped once completely. Itis said that she 
was suffering from a cold, but even due allowance for this 
does not leave any evidence that she is a great oratorio 
soprano. The audience, which, as on previous evenings, 
crowded the-hall, was very indulgent, giving her a very 
enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Bushnell sings oratorio very well indeed. His is not 
a bass voice, rather inclining to baritone, both in range and 
quality ; but he is artistic and has a dramatic style of de- 
livery well suited to his important share in The Messiah. 
His phrases were given with great ease. Mr. Auty’s voice 
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appeared a trifle too light for the hall; but since all the 
singers have complained of difficulty owing to the defect- 
ive acoustics, due allowance must be made. For the or- 
chestra and the organ there seems nothing the matter with 
these properties, but the vocalists generally declare that 
the hall is a hard one to fill. Mr. Auty did some beautful 
phrasing. His giving of the recitatives in Comfort Ye was 
intelligent, and no length of sentence seemed able to ex- 
haust his lung power. The voice is one of beautiful lyric 
quality and was universally admired. Mrs. Alves came in 
for a merited share of popularappreciation. The quality of 
her tone is singular, having just a tinge of that pe- 
culiar flavor which characterizes Scalchi'’s. There was an 
occasional indistinctness of articulation, but not sufficient 
to mar good results, 





Symphony Concert. 
PITTSBURGH. FRIDAY NIGHT, NOVEMBER 8. 

An immense and ultra-fashionable audience crushed into 
the beautiful hall to hear the symphony concert to-night by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, and Frederic Archer organ soloist. The pro- 
gram was: 

Symphony No, 2 

Dance of the Fairies 

Dance of the Blessed Spirits.... 
Concerto for organ and orchestra, op. 42 Guilmant 
Overture, Lenore, No. 8......cssceccssscccsccssecsevcessnezes Beethoven 

While not so popular in the esteem of the audience as the 
Wagner concert on the following afternoon, the program 
was the best orchestra performance of the week. The 
opening symphony, one of Tschaikowsky’s earliest works 
of importance, was beautifully delineated by the band. 
Mr. Damrosch’s father was the first conductor in the United 
States to present this work in the United States a dozen 
years or so ago, and the reading Friday night demon- 
strated the son’s thorough familiarity with the score. 
From the mournful plaint of the first horn in the introduc- 
tion, most remarkably played by Xaver Reiter, through the 
grotesque march movement, the fiery scherzo and wonder- 
fully varied finale, the interpretation was classic and mu- 
sicianly. The Gluck numbers were almost as well given, 
but the Lenore overture suffered somewhat, owing to the 
effect of the warm, humid atmosphere on both strings and 
woodwind. Taken as a whole the program was the best 
that I have ever heard by the same orchestra. 

The Guilmant concerto was an actual novelty, being the 
first composition of its kind ever attempted in Pittsburgh. 
The composition is an adaptation of the noted French 
organist’s second sonata, a popular suspicion existing to the 
effect that Saint-Saéns arranged its orchestral score. 

The work had its first performance at a music festival in 
Worcester, Mass., in 1884, Mr. Archer being the organist. 
It is written after the classical model in three movements. 
After the introduction (largo maestoso) the organ begins 
the principal theme, which is repeated by the or- 
chestra. Then a short modulatory part, and the beauti- 
ful second theme appears in F major. It is lyric in charac- 
ter, contrasting with the first heroic subject. An interest- 
ing elaboration follows, and after the reappearance of both 
subjects in various modulations a brilliant coda closes the 
first movement. 

The second movement—pastorale—is also built on two 
themes, the first a chanting cantilene, and the more im- 
portant of the two, which gives the movement its pastorale 
character. The second melody, flowing along in slow, 
dreamy chords, is accompanied by the first theme on the 
strings. 

The finale—allegro assai—is, like the other movements, 
built on two subjects, both of them gradually developed to 
a great climax, in which organ and orchestra vie with 
each other to give the composition a brilliant finish. 

The concerto was well played, both by orchestra and on 
the new organ, although a hitch or two in combinations 
bothered the soloist to quite an extent. His cadenzas, 
interpolated in the work, were stupendous bits of double 
pedaling and manual arpeggi that fairly dazed the audi- 
ence as well as the members of the orchestra. There was 
a tremendous amount of applause at the close of the con- 
certo, which would only be hushed when the performer 
gave an encore number, 


} from Orpheus 


Wagner Concert. 
PITTSBURGH November 1], 1895. 
Probably the greatest Wagner program ever rendered in 

Pittsburgh was that given last Saturday afternoon at Car- 
negie Music Hall by the New York Symphony orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch conductor. According to the program 
the following numbers were given, supplemented by the 
Siegfried funeral music, which was played in response to a 
request : 
Die Meistersinger— 

Preiude. 

Prelude and Chorale, Act III. 
Siegfried, Sounds of the Forest, Act II. 
Die Gétterdimmerung, Siegfried’s Rhine journey. 
Dreams, violin solo by Mr. Jan Koert. 
Die Walktire, Ride of the Walktires. 
Tannhduser— 

Overture. 

Song of the Evening Star (trombone solo by Mr. Pfeiffen- 

schneider). 
March and Chorus. 
In a general statement it takes but little to express the 





opinion of all who heard the performances by the superb 
organization from the metropolis. All the numbers were 
given in a way that satisfied the most fastidious lover of 
Wagner compositions. So often itis that the music of the 
great German composer is given in a way which fails to 
reveal the infinite genitts of this great revolutionist that 
the work of the Damrosch organization was all the more 
appreciated, 

In New York and elsewhere some insist that Anton 
Seidl is the greatest orchestra director with relation to 
Wagnerian works. But apparently the music as interpreted 
by Mr. Damrosch and his men could not well be improved 
upon. Mr. Damrosch’s comparative youth as a director— 
he not yet being 35 years of age—seems to afford an osten- 
sible ground for criticism by champions of the virtues of 


other leaders when such carpers are unable to divine any | 


other characteristic in him which affords them basis for ar- 
gument. é 

But this fact does not detract from the capabilities of the 
director ; rather, it would seem, does *t emphasize and 
make more remarkable his work with his men. Certainly 
his illustrations of Wagner's compositions leave little if any- 
thing to be desired. A notable instance of his ideas was 
furnished when came the Tannhiuser March, which was 
given with the assistance of the Mozart club. The tempo 
of this number, as set by the director, was much more 
rapid than the club had been accustomed to and when it 
was started the singers were hardly at home with the move- 
ment, so to speak. But they soon adapted themselves to 
the pace set by Mr. Damrosch. 

This little failing on the part of the club is obviously not 
one which might reflect discredit on the powers of the 
vocalists. Instead they deserve much credit for the man- 
ner in which they sang. The club also gave the chorale 
from the Meistersinger in excellent style, and for its work 
received the hearty commendation of the leader. 

The Siegfried music by the orchestra was exquisitely 
given. In this Wagner has composed something about as 
near captivating in its fairy-like delicacy and entrancing 
in its style as could well be imagined. The genius of the 
composer stands out vividly in the lifelike representation of 
sounds of primitive nature as he shows them in the orches- 
tra. All the works on the program were played quite as 
admirably as the portions from Siegfried.. Mr. Damrosch’s 
shading was strictly in accordance with the composer's 
intentions, and his discernment of the effects was most 
pleasing. 

Two solos, it will be noticed, were on the program, and 
fully up to the standard of the orchestral effects. Mr. 
Koert, in playing Dreams, showed much musicianly feeling. 
His tone was firm, but, withal, delicate, while his general 
interpretation was beyond criticism. Mr. Pfeiffenschneid- 
er’s solo was such as might be termed a revelation in 
trombone tones. He fully deserved the liberal applause 
which he received. ; 

A summary of the work of the orchestra shows that the 
players and Mr. Damrosch himself have vastly improved 
in the past three or four years. Of course, there is still 
room for betterment. There might be some additions 
made to the strings with good results, while the roughness 
in the brass should be smoothed out. But there is good 
woodwind in the organization, while the quartet of horns 
is most excellent. It appears to the casual observer that 
the elimination of the star element in this orchestra has 
worked an improvement. Brodsky, Hekking, Noracek, 
Hegner and Conus live in the memory, but their absence 
does not weaken the band, a better discipline being appar- 
ent since they have deserted the ranks. 

There have been many long and arduous rehearsals of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra this fall preparatory 
to the opening of the German opera season in Cincinnati to- 
night. Mr. Damrosch will bring his company here in Janu- 
ary at the Alvin theatre. Judging from the $14,000 which 
three performances drew here in the spring, and the im- 
mense popular success of last week's concerts, they will do 
as well again. Beside the Nibelungen trilogy, Lohengrin, 
Tannhiuser, Flying Dutchman, Der Freischiitz, and Fidelio 
in German, Mr. Damrosch’s company will give his origi- 
nal ‘* Scarlet Letter” in English. 

The new Carnegie Hall will bring many musical celebri- 
ties to Pittsburgh. After two local concerts this week 
there will be the appearance of Melba and her company 
Monday, November 18, while the peerless Paderewski is 
booked for two piano recitals in December. Last week 
there were encouraging financial results from the concerts. 
The four organ recitals were free, but the receipts from The 
Messiah, Wagner and Symphony concerts were very large. 
There was considerable expense from the employment of 
the orchestra soloists, outlay for printing and advertising. 
The trustees have $40,000 a year from the city for the 
maintenance of hall, library, art gallery and museum, but 
whatever profits result from the use of the music hall will 
be turned into the expense fund. 

For the emphatic success of the last week’s. festivities 
great credit is due not only to the trustees but to the ex- 
perience and good judgment of Mr. George H. Wilson, the 
manager of the new hall. Mr. Wilson’s work in Bos- 
ton and in Chicago has well fitted him for the requirements 
of his new post. 





The Ross Music House. 


HE Alex. Ross Music House in Allegheny City 

is one of the most popular and well known in Western 

Pennsylvania. Mr. Ross is one of the leading spirits in 

musical enterprises in that vicinity. He settled in Alle- 

gheny City in 1881, as atuner and repairer of pianes and 
organs. 

Being a skillful workman and a genial, whole-souled 
man, he soon had a prosperous trade, and became recog- 
nized as an authority on the merits of musical instruments, 
being frequently called upon as an expert to select pianos 
for friends and patrons. He finally embarked in the piano 
business in Allegheny City, which is soon to be a part of 
Greater Pittsburgh, and by untiring energy and honest 
methods his business has grown and prospered, until it is 
now one of the largest and most popular houses in the 
State. 

In 1889 Mr. Ross secured the agency of the Everett 
piano for Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, and is 
still one of the most enthusiastic admirers of that instru- 
ment, the phenomenal success of which is regarded by 
him as one of the many proofs of its intrinsic merits. 
The purity and volume of tone, thorough construction, 
and artistic designs of the Everett piano appeal to the 
intelligence of the musical public, and are more effective 
in establishing confidence in the mind of the prospective 
purchaser than a dozen talkative salesmen. Of the 
1,500 Everett pianos sold by this house during the past six 
years, there is not one which has failed to satisfy the pur- 
chaser. Surely no stronger indorsement could be found 
for any piano. 

Among other well-known instruments sold by this house 
are the popular James & Holmstrom, with transposing key- 
board; the Newby & Evans, with Phelps harmony attach- 
ment ; the Automaton or self-playing piano, the Webster 
and Harvard pianos ; also pipe and reed organs, Swiss, Ger- 
man and American music boxes and a complete assortment 
of the best makes of guitars. mandolins, violins, banjos, 
musical instruments, musical toys and novelties. 

The spacious building now occupied at Federal street 
and Fountain square, Allegheny City, Pa., opposite the 
Carnegie Library and Music Hall (that beautiful monu- 
ment to the generosity of Andrew Carnegie), is stocked 
from the top to the ground floor with pianos. upright and 
grand, of the most attractive styles, in all varieties of 
fancy woods and artistic designs ; organs for the parlor, 
hall or church, and smaller musical instruments and novel- 
ties of every description. An able and intelligent corps of 
salesmen, who take an active part in local concerts and 
musical affairs, adds greatly to the prosperous condition of 
the business. The vigorous, progressive, up-to-date 


‘policy of this house is bringing its reward, as shown by 


the rapid and still increasing growth of the business. 





Genoa.—The new Politeama in Genoa opened Oc- 
tober 31 with Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Huhna.—Fri. Charlotte Huhn has been engaged for the 
Court Theatre, of Dresden, and made her début as Orirud 
with great success. 

Norcross.—A young and beautiful American, Mrs. 
Norcross, has made a successful début at Amsterdamn as 
‘Amneris in Aida. 


Naples.—The firm of G. Ricordi & Co. has established 


-its new headquarters at Naples in the Palazzo del Visconte 


Majorca di Francavilla, in the Via Ruggiero Settimo. 
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It is economy to get the best when you buy a Piano—it 
is always cheapest in the end. Avs sole representatives OK om aK 


in Western Pennsylvania for the 


Steinway é& Sons 


010.6: DOES de x 
a 
P. J. GILDEMEESTER, for HENRY KROEGER, for 
many years managing part- twenty years superintend- 
ner of Messrs. Chickering ent of factories of Messrs. 
& Sons. Steinway & Sons. 


we can furnish you the very best that money can buy. These Pianos can be furnished in all 
the fancy woods; and in connection with these two wonderful instruments we 
sell a number of other high grade Pianos, including the 


Cc. Kurtzmann & Co., 


3K Smith & Nixon, 3 Brown & Simpson, 3K ; 
| Mathushek & Son. 


CRAWFORD & COX, “ees PITTSBURG, PA, 


FIFTH SEASON. ESTABLISHED (i89I. The free classes in Harmony, Sight Readin 


and Rhythm, Musical Analysis and Vocal an 
Instrumental Ensemble classes are under ,the 


Western Pennsylvania Conservatory of Musical Art, sS2s-e2so0 


Seomsatal instructors of Pittsbur, = annene them : 


(FORMERLY DUQUESNE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC), ‘| 



































Chas. Davis Carter, Joseph H. Gittings, Miss 








CHAS. DAVIS CARTER, Director. tod itr Jones, Stes Ces A. Beach, Valdemar 
Pittsburgh’s Largest and Most Successful School of Music. i ene ae ‘ 
STUDENTS RECEIVED DAILY. ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. See Illustrated Annual Circular. 








CROWN PIANOS ORGANS § 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


It is most highly indorsed by the 
best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 









The most beautiful and wonderful 
effects can be produced with 
this attachment. 


CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, 


ee NinD SANGAMON STREET. CHICAGO. 
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The Margulies Concert Bureau. 
HE Margulies Concert Bureau, established by 
Mr. Leon Margulies, and of which Mr. C. L. Graff is 
business manager, is now in its third season. At its head 
are two men whose managerial connection with the most 
prominent among American musical organizations specifi- 
cally fits them toconduct an artist agency of this character. 
Mr. Leon Margulies is well known as manager of the Dam- 
rosch German Opera Company, and Mr. C. L. Graff is 
equally well known as manager of both the New York Sym- 
phony and New York Oratorio societies, of which Walter 

Damrosch is director and Andrew Carnegie president. 

Such business affiliations naturally bring these men into 
contact with the foremost artists of the day, and afford 
them not only special opportunities for a careful selection 
among artists of the best rank, but frequently immediate 
openings for these same artists through the operations of 
the respective music hall societies and their various de- 
pendencies. Being in immediate association with these 
societies a suitable artist in the hands of the Margulies 
Bureau stands in a good position for introduction and hear- 
ing, and the inter-relations of Messrs. Margulies and Graff 
with large managements all over the country are of 
course of enormous advantage to any good artist whose 
work the bureau feels it can conscientiously commend. 

Not only has this bureau good opportunities for the com- 
parison of artists, but it has also opportunity to discover 
merit often at first hand. Everyone wants to sing or play 
for aconductor, and the large army of claimants for a hear- 
ing from Mr. Damrosch necessarily come in contact with 
the Margulies Bureau. A discriminate agent can rapidly 
sift fresh talent, and in this the Margulies Bureau has not 
been behindhand, the records of the past year alone going to 
show that numerous talents have been discovered and 
pushed by this agency with emphatic success. 

From the outset the career of the bureau has been 
stamped with success—success of no mediocre order nor in 
connection with no mediocre artists, but a repetition of 
high-class engagements for highly qualified artists, which 
tells its own story. When the bureau was established by 
Mr. Margulies three years ago it was established by a man 
who not only understood the commercial side of the situa- 
tion from sound practical experience, but who was also 
himself a man of musical ability and judgment. On this 
ground he was enabled to promptly enroll a list of leading 
artists, such as when considered from the standpoint of 
numbers and prominence combined had not hitherto been 
put forward by any New York agency. A specialty was 
then and still continues to be made of vocal artists, for 
whom with others brilliant engagements have always been 
forthcoming. The bureau, careful in its choice and in- 
dorsement of artists, is equally assured and circumspect in 
placing them, and the mutual satisfaction resulting from 
all its business arrangements is a matter to which the lead- 
ing artists of the country will give willing testimony. 

The Margulies Bureau, in Carnegie Hall, lies right in 
the very heart and centre of music. The atmosphere is 
veracious and no musical sham or pretense will flourish 
there for a second. Only good, sound artists will find a 
foothold in the Margulies Bureau, and for such there are 
always good engagements in fuJl proportion to their 
merits. The bureau is not only particularly fortunate in 
procuring prompt engagements, but, as remarked before, 
always manages to make them of exactly the right kind, 
with a judicious consideration for the artistic prejudices of 
its clients. Instrumental artists are largely included in 
the agency, but vocal ones predominating we append some 
names from the list of singers at present booked with the 
bureau, which will give an idea of the cast of its clientéle : 

SoprANos. 
Katharina Lohse Klafsky, Corinne Moore Lawson, 
Mina Schilling, Leonore Better, 
Louise Mulder, Augusta Vollmar, 
Gisella Stoll, Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, 
Ida Klein, Milka Ternina, 
Frau Amalia Materna (farewell tour). 
ConTRALTos, 
Julie L. Wyman, 
Mary Linck, 
Mrs. Carl Alves, 
Maude Welch, 
Marie Mattfeld, 
Marie Brema. 
TENORS. 
Carl Naeser, 
Chas. Herbert Clarke, 
Max Alvary. 


Riza Eibenschiitz, 
Marguerite Hall, 

J. Williams Macy, 
Helene C. Livingstone, 
Marie Maurer, 


Wilhelm Griining, 
Albert G. Thies, 


BARITONEs, 


William Mertens, 
Heinrich Meyn. 


Demeter Popovici, 
* Franz Gessele, 
Bassos. 
Julius von Puttlitz, 

Gerhard A. Stehmann, Conrad Behrens, 
Ericsson F. Bushnell. Emil Fischer. 

The bureau has also under its sole management this 
season the farewell tour of Mme. Materna, the greatest 


Plunket Greene, 





dramatic soprano.of her generation. She will appear in 
concerts, operatic and other, making of course a specialty 
of the Wagner music, in which she is pre-eminent. 

By special arrangement with Mr. Damrosch the bureau 
has also at its disposition for concert engagements all the 
artists of the German opera. This exclusive arrangement 
is significant, but the fact is generally significant with the 
Margulies Bureau that few of its prominent artists are 
booked with any other agency. Their merits are properly 
appraised and their interests looked after completely, so 
that there is no need left for them to look for any consid- 
eration elsewhere. The particular prestige of controlling 
the extra performances of the German opera stars is, how- 
ever, notably worthy of mention. 

By the addition to the agency of Mr. C. L. Graff as busi- 
ness manager a very fortuitous and harmonious partnership 
has been formed. The quiet courtesy of Mr. Margulies, 
joined to his far-seeing business facility and the discreet 
power to weigh individuals and their abilities, has made 
him a respected favorite in circles musical and musicianly 
as well as with the general outside world. Mr. Graff in- 
troduces to the combination a manner of polished courtesy, 
with suave geniality, which is bound to strike the popular 
mind agreeably. Heis no less a man of taste, education 
and keen business capacity than his business brother, and 
his alert mind and speech, with general bearing to corre- 
spond, are rapid to promote business dealings in a most 
satisfactory degree. 

Both men know their business—their musical business— 
thoroughly. Mr. Margulies had long been identified with the 
musical profession before undertaking this agency and was 
well conversant with the merits of the majority of leading ar- 
tists, both American and foreign. His connection with the 
German opera, with its consequent trips to Europe, keeps him 
in touch with musical matters and progress, the rise and 
development of artists, and the managerial outlook both 
here and abroad. To all the: novel and progressive ideas 
which Mr. Margulies has the special opportunity to garner 
in this way, Mr. Graff's good generalship comes in good 
stead, helping to resolve them into a practice which shall 
have an influence of direct prosperity. 

Prosperity and an upholding of the best artistic standards 
have therefore become tokens of the workings of the Mar- 
gulies Bureau. They not only havea galaxy of the very best 
artists, but they obtain for them the very best positions. 
Their facilities for obtaining engagements are in equal 
proportion to their facilities for making selection among 
artists, and in both directions their forces are employed 
with judicious and emphatic success. The history of the 
Margulies Bureau forms a true artistic record. Its future, 
based upon such lines, must continue to be one of pre- 
eminent success. 








Musical Notation. 


MUSICAL language is needed which will en. 
able the composer to express his thought clearly, 
precisely and fully. 

The present mode of expressing music is by the staff 
notation. This is a subjective system, built on a wrong 
basis, false in every particular, indefinite and absurd. 

The tempered system, adopted on all instruments of 
fixed temperament, divides the octave into twelve tones. 

The staff provides only four lines and three spaces, or 
three lines and four spaces, with which to identify the 
twelve tones. Other characters called accidentals are 
therefore required to supplement the lines and spaces. This 
results in the absurdity of giving three different names to 
each tone, or thirty-six names to the twelve tones. 

The lines and spaces of the staff bear different names 
whenever the clef signs are changed. The assertion is 
ventured that not over ten musicians in the United States 
can read music at sight in all the clefs. 

The use of such names as ‘‘G” and ‘‘F” for clefs, and 


‘| of the lines and spaces to sometimes represent the actual 


pitch of tones, and at other times to represent the actual 
pitch an octave higher or lower than written, is unexplain- 
able and ridiculous, 

The combined clefs can only represent three octaves, 
and the piano represents a compass of seven and one-third 
octaves. This requires much patching in the shape of 
signs and added lines. 

The key signature (?) is not a signature, because it does 
not show whether the tonality is major or minor. 

The relationship implied by the root names of such tones 
as G, G sharp and G flat does not exist. 

A note is placed on the first space in the G clef, is pre- 
ceded by a‘ flat” and the ‘ flat” by a ‘‘ natural,” and the 
signature is one sharp. 

The note in F, the signature changes it to F sharp, the 
‘‘ natural” sign restores it to F, and the “‘ flat” lowers ita 
half tone. All this mental process is necessary before the 
tone can be located. 

The staff does. not represent intervals, because from a 
line to a space may be either a whole or half step, and five 
tones may be written on any line or space. 

These examples are only a few of the possible many that 
could be used to prove the absurdities resulting from the 
use of the staff. 





In the time notation we teach that the whole note is the 
unit, the half, quarter, &c., occupying the relative amount 
indicated by their names. Two 8ths, four 16ths, eight 
82ds, are equal to a quarter note, for example. 

Next we teach that any kind of note can be divided into 
three (triplet), five (quintolet), six (sextolet), seven (septo- 
let) or more parts. Three 8ths, five, six or seven 16ths, 
nine, ten or eleven 32ds, are equal to a quarter note. 

Hereare two statements directly antagonistic. 

What is syncopation? An indicated time contradicted 
by the actual rhythm. A prelude of Chopin’s, for instance, 
is written in 2-8 measure and played in 3-8 measure. Under 
@ picture is written ‘‘this is a horse,” but the picture is 
that of an ass, 

It has been stated that the ‘‘ relative value of notes is 
indicated by their names,” half, quarter, eighth, &c., but if, 
in one movement, the time signature were 2-8, and the 
tempo Grave; and in another movement the signature 
were 2-2, and the tempo Presto, the half-note in the last 
movement would occupy a shorter duration of time than 
the eighth note in the first. 

In a measure in 2-4 time we might have two quarter and, 
Say, six-sixteenth notes, if the latter were written as 
“ grace " notes. 

Notes represent time value, and rests correspond to notes. 

What rests would represent 1-3, 1-5, 1-6, of a quarter 
note? 

A dot represents half the value of the note that precedes 
it. What is the value of a dot placed after a triplet, a quin- 
tolet, sextolet or septolet ? 

A “‘rest” means silence, and yet several rests frequently 
follow each other. 

THE GUILFORD MUSICAL NOTATION. 

The staff provides a line or space for each of the twelve 
tones in the octave. There are no symbois for tones. 

The pitch of the staff is indicated by a Roman numeral 
which corresponds with a numbered octave on the piano. 
The pitch of any instrument can therefore be represented 
and a combination of staffs can represent any compass. 

Intervals are exactly represented to the eye, and only 
one sound can be represented on a single line or space. 

Time is represented by dividing a composition ; first, into 
measures, by heavy vertical lines representing principal 
accents: second, by dividing measures into secondary ac- 
cents ; third, by subdividing pulses or beats into smaller 
divisions represented by the space between the symbols 
(symbols of sound and silence). 

Sounds are represented by two symbols, and silence by 
one. 

The Guilford notation is an objective system, a picture 
language. simple, logical and scientific. 

Is it not a duty that musicians owe to themselves and 
their patrons, to give careful consideration to any system 
that offers advancement and is in the line of progress? 

When Webster's spelling book was a text book in our 
schools the form of every letter had to be photographed 
on the memory. Then words with one syllable were 
spelled and defined. Each one of the letters C, A, T, had 
to be memorized before the word could be read, and the 
definition could be formed by reading the back fences 
nights. 

This was the subjective system, which has been long 
abandoned. 

Music is the only branch of education where the objec- 
tive system has not been adopted. 

It is not claimed that the Guilford notation will supersede 
the staff notation at once. It is desirable to learn both 
notations. Learn the Guilford notation first, and then the 
staff notation can be understood much more easily and 
quickly. 

The Guilford notation is a picture of the pitch, location 
and length of tones—a genuine ‘‘tone picture.” Impress 
this picture thoroughly on the mind by playing the music, 
and then the names, signs and symbols of the staff notation 
will have a meaning, and the alphabet of music will be 
learned inductively. C. C. GutLrorD. 





Rome.—The Teatro Argentina, of Rome, has been 
awarded a subvention of 80,000 francs, for which it engages 
to begin the season with Walkiire, and to follow it with 
Don Carlos, Tannhiiuser, La Camargo (new), by Di Leva; 
La Bohéme, by Leoncavallo; Boito’s Mefistofele, and 
finally Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette. 
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Dramatic Soprano. 
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CORINNE MOORE-LAWSON, 
Soprano. 











MARGUERITE HALL, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone, 











GENEVRA JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, 
Soprano. 





GERALDINE MORGAN, 
Violiniste. 














JULIE L. WYMAN, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 





AMALIA MATERNA. 

















Farewell Transcontinental Your. 





CARL NAESER, 
Tenor. 





CHARLES HERBERT CLARKE, 
Tenor. 


DIRECTION: LEON MARGULIES’ CONCERT BUREAU, 
Cc. L. GRAFF, Business Manager, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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When When 
The Argonauts. Name. Character. Composer written. Name. Character. Composer written. 
s a io, Gli.. a Bsccosee hi........:+.-1682 | Hi lite et Arcie.......... Rameat...........1738 
FEW months ago one of the Eastern musical | “*#onent /m Vingsio. | — ee iis 8 Ean te Santi.;......... 16 
journals contained the name of about thirty com- | argonauten, Die........... . German Opera..... -Bach, Otto. i 
positions existing on the subject above named, along with | Ariadne,......-........00 8 0B eesenss Cousser, ..........1699 a et ” ene ee aNey re mn 
its under and side subjects, I meant to hunt up facts in pends cobcvbusanseasel parses «+++ Grabut.,..... - ty Fis aie ne eee = 
my possession then, but postponed it for want of time. “ aut Naxes.,...:.-.0Meledrama...; eat Ippolito ed Aricia..... a Si Italian Opera..... ..-Holzbauer......... 1768 
The death of Frank Pixley, the editor of the San Fran- we We enero eee Operetta........c0++- “— « “ “ 
cisco Argonaut, revived the idea in me, and I went to 4 te seeeeeAtalian Opera....... “ 4« 
work, with the following result : sige Oak Fe ae ire’ Aabille, 1", 
I find 298 compositions, the first one of which was writ-} « « “ — ..,......-Italiam Opera.,.....Reichardt... Jason..... 
ten by Monteverde in 1607, and the latest by Merescotti im | Arianna...........--ss+0ere. 4 pesngemnRenesnasrss eT altanetiaten 
1895. In this century I find seventy-four, or 25 per cent. ABEOE oh on0s + -s0> Nitin pg 
Sl Sine di ee ee ea rn eet tia a aaieioe Mamet i a eo a 54 ims we 
As to the character of them, I find : IE a ++++-Atalian Opera... a ene st x0s 1642 
Jacen’ s Vermaehlung...... Gaaeen'  ceweesa Roessler.......... 1811 
158 Italian operas, 4 operettas, dong oavs Judgment of Herkules......Ballet................ Greene............ 7 
~ — apeisiliaaps . ere sesceees-1640 | Kastor und Pollux.......... German Opera...... Vogler..........65 1786 
mes oparet, mevenenmae eoeeees: L788 --Melodrama 
5 Baglish operas, 2 oratorios, ° on Ineaaguiee. ‘ = 
4 Spenish operas, 2 intermedii, seceCRMAGtBccvce esosess Marcello.......... 17— 
90 cantatas, 1 pantomime. ...-[talian Opera....... Monteverde....... 1607 
17 ballets, COMMA. ....ccceeeesPAMIOMG....c6006-+-1808 
; Italian Opera. Porpora...... oes 1738 
Among the Italian operas I find thirty-three composed Ce en ee nn a capaci, ceva nuplinsdie RIMINI ieeioel 
by Germans, four by Frenchmen, and one by an English- a 5 veveRIStOFi.. ss ceceeee ITB] ceeeeeeeeeeeseceeeeessnglish Opera,......Schmitt, J. C..... 
Ballet........ .. Rochefort ......... 1798 


man, 

The following gives a complete list of names of subjects, 
character of composition, name of composer, and date of 
composition or first performance : 



















When 
Name. Character. Composer written 
Achille, L’....ccccccceses ...French Opera.,.....De Blasis......... 1820 
OS peoeecpece +veeeeltalian ** veveeesNasolini....,......1811 
oe... pesenecaces eoseeseFrench “* oe PROT... eee ners ee 1806 
000 § SCFTOB. sce ccccdess Ballet..0.. sccsaccoe ..Cherubini.... ....1804 
** chez Chiron........ Italian Opera. .......Bartler... + +1864 
“ et Deidame.........Fremch “ .....+¢ Campra...........1735 
sy ake © |  iegeatene Cantata........ veces COTALA, ....0++65- 1802 
“ et Polyxene ...French Opera......Colasse..........-.1687 
“ : cotneechMlte Do DiccesenscOeee 
“ eves ER isk sees 1758 
* oeeeeee Arena............-1788 
” <bbeeve Bernardini........1704 
” oeccc ce OTRO. cccccescondtee 
“ +eeee-Caldara,..........1786 
bag seeeesCapelli,...........1705 
“ ++eeeeChiarini,..... eee 001789 
nail oink sf ” ” «+veeesCoppola,.....+-. +1825 
ee French “ -eoseeeDe@ Rille..........1888 
Rae Italian “  ....-..Draghi............1668 
Oe PE és - +eeee-/Gassmann.,,......1768 
git x me a * -+eeeesG@azzaniga.........1790 
 * “ io 3 ccc cepeRe®.. ncviessccecoht@e 
oS) © Cesbeeeelese * | igagen Jowelli............1749 
Pe Oe  ekbaenneeunes German“  asme Keiser. ..........-.1716 
vealed bas “ icndtalian “ seco Legrenzi......... 1664 
ih ade ae Ri ~~ IAG cinbscsde seoeeel TMB 
i Le * 0 jceektab ties. cssaaeee 
$05). 2 “  pecoeceMassoni...........1750 
Oe “ “3 ooeeeesNatmann.,,. ....1767 
spe Ripe Ih nithne “a 14 -eeeeePaesiello ..........1780 
Fe Ee of nes ...-Pugnani.. ‘ 
e ” Fd sehen eeee e = 
ad +. Fs ah gil ereeee ” 1: 
“ © Tessalia.......+ ey ~ 
“ nell Troja.......... ” = 
© PlaOBBe. eevee sovesse e 
” ba oeee eee cone be * 
“  risconosciuto....... n e 
Achilles in Petticoats.......English Farce...... MRED Lcecicosdcese 1767 
Achilles. ........s.seeccees Ballet.... ......ses0 BIGM sc icceves +» 1818 















«+e Greswick....... vais 
cnathes Handel.,........+.. 





© pevescosees ewe ..+ Italian “ 
ewheenes pds cocacan socepeetehvascessceneeee 
i ~ scr adeast . Italian Opera.......Lampugnani......1745 
#9 (pevesee eee oo CCRMOR hsccces Lully, J. B......... 1674 
MBB e gino tne German Farce......Mueller Wenz ....1806 
P< Si teivewes Italian Opera....... Petmhe ss. p00dcecee 1718 
+ | puecesens * w ). covenke Portugal.... 1799 
vce PPI e Ts oS sa m7 «+s Rampach,.......+ 1759 
WE. cots .. German“ ....... Schumann ........ 1719 
a 49 BP Ks ® +eoesSchweitzer...... +1778 
Maange ca er | RCE 
 saskewee ..German “ .. Strungk.........+« 1693 
 igeunnene eS coccccee WIG), JOB... ..000 1800 
O6ih Teaavees ,..German Opera...... Wolf, .....06.66..+.1700 
© Maaakbes . Cantata .............Zimgarelli ......... 1786 
Alcide,...+. 600+ .French Opera,......-AiMOn.....+..+++++18% 
Ae epoonnseneebesa . gubdpetROURe scecudesinltee 
“ e cskshosll Mibposccesesqesseie nee 
“ 0 oeeeeesHaeffner,.........1789 
“ 9 ove edde MOOR. oink cbececkeee 
“ ved «seessLally, Louis.......1698 


“ Hienshebqebeenes eke 6 pee eee MATBIB 6 06600000490 1600 
Ree Satatbicth sae er doy DRSEK ake Maps Weigl, Jos........1798 
gl Bivio,,....«++««+.-Jtalian “ ...... Dos Sartos,.......1778 
“ “ eoveesL@ngie...... eoeeee 1800 
“ « ee See ee thee Paesiello..........1788 
“uw « sees Righini,........+..1784 
0 te Ae seeee Steffani,.......++ +1689 
“ ap BE Oe .. Zingarelli... eveee esl 787 
“ negli osti...........sItalian Opeees.... <MAIO vevesserscsse- 1764 

io --Marazzoli.,.......1642 


Amore di Giasone, L’...... 
Apotheose des Herkules...Cantata (German)..Eberwein.. oe cece 





















“ “ “ ‘ octave tus 04s edcee 178g 
“ oo Italian Opera.......Federici........... 18038 
“ « “ * --Radicati.........,..1815 
“ «6 « “ * sxe 0 tab vo wheccedutes 17— 
“ “ “ “ * eo oe 
6 2 ee ee et eer, | an «+ 1806 
Castor et Pollux,......... rene Opern....-.Candelile.... coeeee ATL 
“ “ “ eae Sag | evccceP@Oleasrt......006 --1840 
o-. epee ad pees RaMeau..... a “1987 
“ “ “ fn t “ al - ~ Winter...........-1806 
Colére d’Achille, La........  “ “eee. Villeblanche. .....1810 


peneenes dell Veltad’Ove. leaking Open <s ss RE: -weeee O74 
* ~ ea so a eae Draghi.......... . 1678 

bas is - . . Wi vduhoon Taola....000+ 00002-1791 

gf bi ” ¥ 2 gee E TTS Ney eer 1737 

* 7 ¥ ” ” FS eve MOONE ss yscccsxec STM 


Corona d’Arianna,........ 
Courroux d’Achille. recvene ORE ae: 
Deidame.........++++++ obees 


Béucscion @’ Achille, L’....Comic “ 














Elena rapita di Teseo......Italian “ 
“ regina di Sparta..... “ 
Ercole al Termodonte..... “ Ks 
cs ae 
“4 “ THOS ee « 
mee ve ete German “ 
AL QERRMOG . . ode chest viss ea aes Opera. 
“ aquisitator........ a ” oo NEM ircc es cccteee 1669 
= Agatenne di... oa ” 
“ “ “ “ 
OB BRE Gecsicccccesee " - 
“ in cielo.... rg " 
-“ “ “ “ “ 
e:  Eibiac ses di ianninee ps “4 
oP GR ROR vcseakiy cece = Wp 
“ le fatiche D.......... a 7 ose, Kiso cce cscice 1662 
* nell Erimanto....... & om : iwedes »-Marelli... ........ 1650 
* §$ul Tajo..... sence Spanish “  ,,.....Dos Santos.,..,...1785 
1.  VimeIte8O. 60600 0000. Italian Opera...... RIE, oan esos scuess 1708 
Fétes de Thetis —....... ... Ballet. ..... seeseveee De Biamont.,..... 1750 
Fils de Fueate, le... ..French Operetta....Fortune........... 1864 
GIMSONE, .. 66 cee cesee cone vo Ttalian Opera. ......Cavalli............ 1649 
“ e Medea....... ose Gs, Andreozzi...... .. 1784 
Goldene Widder, Der......Germen Opera...... Urban......seseees 1829 
Hercules and Omphale.....Ballet...:.......++++« Reeve ........+.+. 1794 
“ aux Enfers....... Ballet...............Canmabich........ 1768 
~ “  Pieds........French Farce.......Roques............ 1769 
s mourant..........French Opera.......Dauvergne........ 1761 
Herkules........... Sodnee set German Operetta. ..Graff.............. 1858 
m dseeeers seeeeeeeeseOF@torio, ..es++++e0++Handel, ......++--.1744 
rs .»-Keiser..... osgenete 1699 
* Krtieger........... 1694 
- Fy Ae ST er 1809 
* .-Reichardt......... 17— 
om Pree | eer ++ 1745 
™ Schmittbauer.....1780 
- Schweitzer, Jos. 1778 
© Bescdncedie eae SE Wee Staudinger........1774 
“4 am Scheidewege.Cantata..............Bach, J. S........1788 
" und Theseus. ....German Opera......Graupner......... 1708 








Morte a’ Achille. 

















* de Hercules......... French Opera....... Lully, Louis...... 1705 
© Gy Heseedatiicc.c sox BAllet. 2... .cccccsces Rodolpho.......... 7 
© @IgmeB acces. 04.5. MO: eastbubuah Bee Namann.......... 1820 
Nozze d’Ariadne........... 
“ de Ercole..... oa 
“ di Theseo....... 
Peleusand Thetis.... 
Priamo alla tenda. 
Ritorno di Teseo .. 
“ “ “ 
ou “ “ aie 
MAN ee a 
Sorte di Medea..... > 
TeSO0. 6.265.205 Sagecenantds Italian Opera 
M  Teebebececnetécee socess -Cantata 
“o 
BERS coccecccevenese 
“ in Atene. 
“ - “ 
OO" CRORE | cisccbacdeucee 
** tra le Rivali.......... 
Path ccscncas bdaabendecteenas 
TOR icvscccevccdannvte nade 
“in Sciro. 
Teti e Peleo 
Thesée......... ocecccccesede French Opera 
“ ‘ 
DRAGER, oiesvcccvuscicccsces 
* und Ariadne...... 
” “ Helene....... 
TRO, .cccrcapacceccevececes 
“ et Pelée 
“ 7 “ 
Toison d’Or, La............ 
ss OF Sea dioncants French Opera........ VRE cptvekeceses 
Tod des Herkules, Der ....Cantata.............. Reichert...... 
Triomphe de Hercules..... French Opera,....... Lully, J. B... 
% * a * wide ee Lully, Louis. 
Trionfo d’ Arianna, La. be sete Italian “ 
“ o “ ad Ld 
Veau G'Oro, Le............. Comic “ 
Vello d’Oro, L.......0000-- Spanish “ 
q py ea, Smee -.Italian “ 
Vendetta di Medea te = 
Waffen des Achilles, Die..Ballet................ Schweitzer, A....1780 
Wah! des Herkules, Die....German “ . Schweitzer, Jos...1773 





From the above may be seen how many good musicians 
were moved to creation by the different phases of the 
great epic of the search for the golden fleece by Jason in 
his good ship Argo. 

How soon may we have operas, farces and the like from 
our young American librettists and composers on the Argo- 
nauts of the Western Hemisphere, with the prairie ships 
and the search for the golden calf? 

The movements of the pioneer from the East to the Mid- 
dle States, and from there to the Pacific Coast, are filled 
with many pleasant, grand aad heroic scenes, and the 
time far enough distant, to give the necessary Aaut gout to 
the stories. A. WILLHarT!772. 

Los Angeles, Cal., October, 1895. 








For my fourteen year old daughter, CONCERT 
VIOLINIST, who has already a great reputation, 
Iseck an [IMPRESARIO 

of means, who is either himself a musician or at all events under- 

stands music; possessing ability to organize tours and make up the 

necessary advance notices) Knowledge of languages indispensably 
necessary, as he will have to accompany her at home and abroad. 
Address K., 7004 Rudolf Mosse, Cologne, Germany. 
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The Materialism of Singing. 

T seems to have become a fad of late to fill the 
| musical papers with articles about throat anatomy, 
&c., to such an extent that the art of singing itself has 
almost been entirely lost sight of. I have read, again and 
again, with astonishment, articles asking singing teachers 
to explain their methods in a mechanical way; for ex- 
ample, by enumerating the functions, during tone produc- 
tion, of the different throat muscles, the shape of the 
mouth, tongue, &c. 

I remember one of our eminent throat dissectors asking 
something like this: ‘‘ What is your method? Can you 
not state itin a precise way? For instance, say that you 
want the tones to strike against the hard palate and to be 
placed in the head,” &c. This man professes to be an in- 
structor of singing, and yet he knows so little about that 
noble art that he fancies it can be expressed in a kind of 
mechanical formula and in so many words. 

Let me at once inform the eager inquirers after ‘‘ meth- 
ods” that there is only one right way of singing, and that 
singing is an act of mentality, and that all attempts to 
make it a mechanical 
science must fail. I do 
not deny that from a 


plainly shows the folly of expecting a singing teacher to 
explain his method in a magazine article. 

Two men may study with the same master and under 
the same conditions, and then turn out very different, the 
difference between their achievements being entirely due 
to the difference of their mental qualities. One may 
have an exquisite ear, a highly developed sense of tone color 
and an ingenious mind which would enable him to impart 
his knowledge to others in the most direct manner, while 
the other lacks all these gifts, and all the anatomical knowl- 
edge of the voice mechanism would then be perfectly use- 
less to him, because he does not carry the ideal of a per- 
fect tone in his mind, without which it is absolutely impos- 
sible to place a voice ; for how can anybody correct wrong 
tone production when he does not know the right quality of 
tone himself ? 

I do not overlook the fact that a few very important rudi- 
| ments of singing (such as deep diaphragmatic breathing, 
| &e.,) can be taught in a mechanical way; but nobody 
| could claim it his method to teach these rudiments, for they 
| are simply fundamental elements of voice culture which all 












spect he cannot compete with the truly great vocalist who 
can earn more money in a few nights than the former can 
in a year. 

Iearnestly warn the professional musician and singer 
against this tendency to regard his art chiefly as a means 
of money making—a marketable merchandise; for in all 
my experience I have never known an instance of this that 
has not proved disastrous. This tendency prevails much 
more in America than in Europe. Among all the profes- 
sional singers that I taught there, I remember, from my 
personal experience, very few who lacked love and enthu- 
siasm for their art ; but here, alas! it is too often the case 
that the money question takes precedence in the student’s 
mind. 

I have often observed, to my sorrow, that a pupil with 
great natural ability has shown antagonism and made no 
progress when classical songs were given him to study. 
Upon asking the reason for this indifference the answer 
has invariably been: ‘‘ These songs will never take, so 
why should I waste my time learning them? I want some- 
thing ‘catchy’ to make a hit; nothing else pays.” Nine 
times in ten desire of im- 
mediate gain will so 
blind the student that he 
cannot see the necessity 





scientific standpoint it is 
most interesting to know 
the working of the voice 
mechanism. I have spent 
considerable time myself 
on the study of anatomy, 
and I would be the last to 
discourage further in- 
vestigations in that di- 
rection; but I do deny 
that it is of any direct 
help to the vocal student 
to have it explained, for 
example, how the differ- 
ent muscles move the 
larynx during singing. 
He can learn voluntarily 
to open and close the 
throat, vocal cords, &c., 
by remembering the sen- 
sation which accompan- 
ies these actions, but the 
function of each individ- 
ual muscle he can no 
more control or feel than 
he can control or feel the 
function of digestion. 

Let us for argument’s 
sake suppose the impos- 
sible, that a singer could 
consciously control and 
realize the exact move- 
ments of each of the 
many muscles which are 
in constant activity dur- 
ing tone production. 
Would it give such a 
prodigy any advantage 
over the common mortal 
who only realizes the en- 
semble work of the throat 
muscles as a Sensation, and who by remembering and re- 
producing this sensation can make these muscles perform 
their work to the utmost perfection, although he is utterly 
ignorant how they perform it? The answer must be in 
the negative. He would have neither advantage nor dis- 
advantage. 

We will, for illustration, imagine another impossibility, 
that this science of throat analysis had attained such an 
ideal perfection that it had registered the exact position of 
the larynx and all the throat muscles of some of the great- 
est singers when they sang their most perfect tones. If, 
now, our prodigy would sing the same tone as one of these 
singers, and adjust the larynx and throat muscles exactly 
like the latter, would the result be the same? Not at all; 
for if he do not by his mind guide the vibrations into the 
right resonators he may, in spite of this perfect adjustment 
of the voice mechanism, only emit some throaty noise ; 
on the other hand, the perfect singer may not know a 
thing about anatomy. We are then forced to the con- 
clusion that throat anatomy has no more to do with the 
singing than piano making has to do with playing, and 
that to call anatomical science ‘‘ method of singing” isa 
misnomer. 

I have already stated that there is only one right way of 
tone production ; and that is to perfectly liberate each tone 
and place it so that it makes its resonators emit the 
greatest possible amount of vibrations corresponding to 
its intensity. 

Every competent teacher endeavors to develop this per- 
fect tone production in his pupils, whether his school be 
Italian, German or any other, and only the procedure 
through which he strives for this result can be termed his 
method. But this procedure must be varied continually to 
adapt itself to different voices and temperaments, and this 





NATIONAL THEATRE, MEXICO CITY, MEXICO. 


In this edifice the leading Operatic and Theatrical performances of the Republic of Mexico take place. 


Seating capacity, 2,000. 


reputable teachers profess. What is required to make a 
good teacher or singer is not a lot of anatomical facts, but a 
fine natural and educated ear for tone color and a highly 
developed conception of music and poetry in its profound- 
est sense. The reason there are so few great singers pro- 
duced at present in this country, which is so full of beauti- 
ful voices, is because the tendency to materialize singing is 
so prevalent. 

I do not only allude to this modern attempt to convert it 
into a kind of mechanical science, but also to the sad fact 
that a great many students and professionals have not 
enough real love and enthusiasm for their art, but simply 
value it from a commercial standpoint. For the benefit of 
these I will give the following quotation from one of my 
essays, which appeared in the September and October 
numbers of the Metaphysical Magazine: 

“To the professional, music should be sacred. He 
should love it with reverence and enthusiasm, and should 
do all in his power to develop the sacred fire which God 
has kindled in his soul, and witheut which he can never 
reach the summit of his art.” 

Even from a practical point of view the would-be artist 
must take this high stand if he expects to succeed in be- 
coming a great artist, which is the goal for which all ear- 
nest syudents should strive, although perhaps only.one out 
of a million may reach it, Yet even those who fall short of 
it are equally benefited, since they acquire greater excel- 
lence than if they had taken a lower aim. 

A singer without an ideal and without love for his 
art—one whose all absorbing ‘thought is to make 
the greatest possible amount of money out of his voice— 
may become a clever artificer and a good artisan, but 
nothing more. He may attain a certain financial success 





by catering to the tastes of the vulgar; but even in this re- 





of improving his taste, 
and after pleading with 
him in vain I find it use- 
less to insist. It goes 
without saying that such 
a man can never become 


an artist, even if his 
voice is glorious and his 
ear perfect. 


I have now explained 
that it requires great ex- 
perience, ingenuity and 
musical talent to teach 
even the very rudiments 


of singing. In my next 
paper, which I will term’ 
The Ideal Teacher, I 


shall endeavor to show 
that these qualities are 
even still more indispen- 
sable to the teacher as 
the pupil advances to the 
higher stages of his art. 
Carv Le Vinsen. 

124 East Forty-fourth 
street, New York City. 

Vienna.—An inter- 
esting house is being 
pulled down at Vienna. 
It is called Monden- 
schein, and is located on 
the banks of a now dried 
up tributary of the Wien 
River. Here the painter 
Moritz von Schwind had 
his studio, and here the 
young poets and artists 
used to gather. Among 
them was Franz Schu- 
bert, who was locked up by Schwind ina garret while he 
wrote his Ave Maria, and he also wrote other works beneath 
its roof. 

Gruenner.—The death is announced at Vienna of 
Marie Messerschmidt-Griinner, who deserves notice as the 
organizer of the first Vienna Ladies’ Orchestra. She was 
the daughter of a harpist, and she played the violin before 
she took up the baton. She traveled with her company all 
over the world, and has the merit of superseding the Bo- 
hemian musicians who devastated Germany. She began 
her career in the Eisvogel restaurant in the Wurstelprater. 
The old place still exists, but is nolonger Venice in Vienna, 
but merely Vienna in Vienna. 

Ambroise Thomas.—In an interview with M. 
Ambroise Thomas, which appears in the October number 
of the London Strand Musical Magazine, M. Thomas is 
stated to be the only composer who has lived to be present 
at the 1,000th representation of one of his own operas. 
Gounod died shortly before a similar representation of his 
Faust, and Gounod was by no means a young man, 

Politics and Music.—After an exhaustive inquiry 
the prefect of the Alpes-Maritimes has interdicted the per- 
formances of Italian opera which were about to be 
given at the Nice Circus. The Fournal des Débats states 
that the authorities became convinced that the object of 
the organizers of these performances was to provoke mani- 
festations hostile to France. 

The Pensiero, the Separatist organ, uses the most vio 
lent language against the prefect and the population of 
Nice. On the other hand, the Nice journals protest against 
the temper displayed by the Italian newspaper, and demand 
the intervention of the Government to put an end to its 
campaign of insult, and to be forearmed against possible 
disorders.—Paris Herald. 
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The Two Crenadiers of Heine. 


ComMPosEeD sy SCHUMANN AND BY WAGNER. 


RECENT item in Tue Musicat Courier 

stated that Mr. David Bispham sang at a London 
concert two different settings of Heine’s famous poem, 
Die beiden Grenadiere. ; 

The Schumann version has been sung repeatedly by Mr. 
Henschel, and with stirring effect, and nearly all vocalists 
are familiar with it. An edition in German (the original), 
with English translation, appears as op. 49 among the 
Balladen und Romanzen of Schumann,. published by 
Peters, Leipsic. 

I was somewhat curious when I heard that ‘‘ Richard the 
Great” had composed music to the same verses, and this 
tempted me to make a comparative analysis of the two 
songs. 

Heinrich Heine wrote the poem in Paris, and so great 
was its popularity in the Old World that translations ap- 
peared almost simultaneously in every European language. 
Two English versions which I have seen are very poor, 
and convey but a faint idea of the original text. The 
French translation is better, and 1 presume it was to this 
that Wagner wedded his music. Hesaw the poem in Paris 
during his first visit to the French capital, and probably 
composed the music at that time—about 1841 or 1842. It 
is said that he was not at that time aware of Schumann's 
Die beiden Grenadiere, and afterward when it came to 
Wagner's notice he regretted having set the same words. 

Therefore since the priority of invention seems to belong 
to Schumann we will first consider his song. Its most 
striking peculiarity seems to be regularity of construction 
and unity of design. The major portion of the song is in 
G minor, with a single theme divided into two regular 
periods, and but one short interlude. The harmonization 
is conceived in Schumann's well-known. masterly manner, 
but with very little transition. The prevailing key tone is 
G. At one point, where the first grenadier says, ‘‘Our 
song is at an end,” there are modulations by means of the 
incisive augmented sixth chord ; but even here the same 
motive (re, mz, fa) is employed. 

Finally, after a Schumannesque figure thrice repeated, 
the major third is introduced in the accompaniment and we 
hear the apotheosis in G major, this part being a literal 
transcript of the theme of La Marseillaise. 

This scheme must have been preconceived bySchumann, 
because the original theme in G minor forms a unit with 
the theme of the fanious French battle song. 

Perhaps no other feature of this opus reveals Schumann's 
genius more plainly than does this subtle mode of cat- 
enating two seemingly different ideas—one a dirge, the 
other a song of triumph. We may here observe that the 
short figure in sixteenth notes which is used as an appen- 
dix to the vocal phrases is also employed in the finale. 

The postlude also is to be noted. Here our composer 
restores the actuality of the scene by means of a darkly 
colored harmonic background, leaving the two veterans 
amidst the gloom and desolation previously described. 
The song is purely lyrical and in the usual Lied form. 
There is no apparent attempt at dramatic effect, though it 
tells of a heavy grief and expresses a martial spirit. 

It is a singular coincidence that both songs are in com- 
mon measure; both begin in minor and end in major, and 
both terminate with the French national hymn. But here 
the parallels cease. . 

The Two Grenadiers by Wagner is not properly a song, 
but a dramatic monologue somewhat in the style of Ber- 
lioz’s Night Songs. The vocal part is a musical declama- 
tion, the principal themes being in the piano part. 

Instead of composing a lyric melody with which to 
express ‘he words (as Schumann did), Wagner invented a 
continually changing accompanied recitativo, with but 
very little melodic repetition. The mood constantly 
varies with the text, and the transitions are almost inces- 
sant. At the end of the first stanza, where Schumann uses 
a short interlude of two measures, Wagner introduces an 
elaborate intermezzo of ten measures. The first of this is 
afurther expression of the words: ‘‘ Defeated and scat- 
tered the valiant host, and the Emperor taken”; the 
second part prepares the way for what follows: ‘* Then 
both of the grenadiers wept full sore,” &c. The lyric 
theme here is in the upper baseof the accompaniment, with 
a characteristic and charming violin figure above. The 
vocal part is still quasi-recitativo. 

After the words ‘‘ Fixe 4 mon sein, glacé par le trépas, le 
croix d'honneur que mon sang a gagné,” there begins a 
fine crescendo passage, ascending chromatically to a forte 
climax on the dominant, The wounded veteran imagines 
himself buried in his native land, the cross of the Legion 
of Honor on his breast, his musket-ready to hand, watch- 
ing like a sentinel for the hour of returning glory—‘‘ M’ap- 
pellera du fond de l’éternelle nuit.” Then after a brief 
roll on the drums the muted trumpets sound La Marseil- 
laise. This begins very softly, and gradually works up to 
a heroic climax, the instrumental part having the theme, 
while the vocalist declaims the words in measured recita- 


tive. 
At the second concert of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 








tra this song by Wagner was included among the program 
novelties. Mr. Geo. W. Ferguson sang the monologue, 
while the organist played Van der Stucken's clever instru- 
mentation, which of course adds materially to the effect. 
It must be confessed, however, that I was somewhat disap- 
pointed when the famous French battle hymn sounded so 
softly from the muted horns and cornets and woodwind. 
But this was owing to the fact that the words were not de- 
claimed with sufficient distinctness, and as I knew only the 
Schumann setting I was not prepared for Wagner’s novel 
conception. 

Now, with the score before me, the mystery is easily un- 
traveled: The veteran grenadier is sleeping his last sleep in 
the land of France, awaiting his patriotic resurrection. It 
is a moment of silence. Then as the magic strains of La 
Marseillaise are heard in the distance the old warrior 
scents the smoke of battle and arises from his grave to 
fight again for his Emperor and the sacred tricolor of 
France ! 

Wagner's idea is eminently wise and adroit and worthy 
of companionship with Heine's remarkable poem. It is a 
strong proof of the infinite scope of musical expression 
that these two songs, composed from opposite points of 
view, should be so successful. Schumann's lyric effort is 
much more euphonious and it seems to me more strictly 
musical. Wagner's dramatic conception is susceptible of 
graeter effect because the sentiment of the poem is drama- 
tic. It is alsoa singular fact that though Schumann was a 
mysticist there is nothing of this quality in his Two Grena- 
diers. Wagner's song, on the other hand, is romantic and 
strongly charged with mysticism. A. J. Goopricu. 





A Musician’s Crievances 


TTO HANSCHILD, formerly a musician in the 
military band at West Point, has made application to 
the United States Government for a rerating of his pen- 
sion. The application is based on a novel ground. Han- 
schild’s case has attracted wide attention among musicians. 
He alleges, and has secured affidavits to back up his 
statements, that he has been ruined for life through the 
petty spite of a bandmaster, who, under threats of placing 
Hanschild in the guardhouse, compelled him to play every 
instrument in the band, which, Hanschild’s friends say, is 
an unheard of and cruel thing, as it is a well established 
fact among musicians, they say, that after having played 
one instrument for years it is almost impossible to play 
half a dozen others. 

Although Hanschild protested, he was compelled to go on 
until finally he broke down. He had to blow so hard that he 
ruptured his windpipe, and has been informed by the doctors 
that he is likely todie at any moment. At present Hanschild 
has to live on milk and other fluids. The rupture of the 
windpipe is said by some physicians to be without a parallel. 
Hanschild, who is under medical treatment, lives at High- 
land Falls, near West Point. He was engaged by Charles 
Rehm, the West Point bandmaster, to play the B flat cor- 
net, which has a small mouthpiece and does not require 
great lung capacity. On the death of Rehm, Arthur A. 
Clappe followed him as bandmaster at West Point. Han- 
schild made the remark one day that Clappe wasa poor mu- 
sician. The remark came to the ears of the bandmaster, 
and Hanschild’s friends say that he determined to take 
revenge. When any of the musicians were sick,or when 
the term of enlistment was up, the bandmaster made Han- 
schild play the vacant instrument. Hanschild enlisted in 
1885 for five years, and when his term was up enlisted for 
another five years. Being an enlisted man he had to follow 
the orders of the bandmaster. 

The first instrument that Hanschild was called upon to 
play when the bandmaster started in to make his life a 
burden was the tuba, the bass horn, which has a large 
mouthpiece which fits over the mouth and requires great 
lung capacity. Musicians engaged to play the cornet are 
never asked to attempt such a change, it is said, but as the 
guardhouse was this hapless cornet player’s alternative he 
was obliged to submit. It was with extreme difficulty that 
he twisted his lips around to fit the mouthpiece and exerted 
his lungs. Next the man who played the E flat was sick, 
and -Hanschild was ordered to fill his place. Now the E 
flat is the smallest mouthpiece there is, and it was a great 
strain to pucker his lips anew. Then, as he began to accus- 
tom himself tothe E flat, the bandmaster ordered him to 
play the euphonium, which is only a little smaller than the 
tuba. Hanschild stood aghast at the task. Not being 
deep chested or robust, he felt unequal to the instrument. 
Play he must, or be marched off to the guardhouse for in- 
subordination, it is alleged. Hanschild tackled the eupho- 
nium, and next day the bandmaster told him to play the 
flugelhorn, as the musician engaged to play it had served 
his term. When a flugelhorn player arrived Hanschild 
begged for his B flat cornet, but the bandmaster was inex- 
orable, and when the baritone player was ill Hanschild had 
to struggle with an instrument that he had never tried be- 
fore. He emitted discordant notes and spoiled the program 
that the band was rendering while the cadets were on dress 
parade. The bandmaster accused him of doing ‘so inten- 
tionally, 





The cornet player sighed for his B flat more than ever, 
and exchanged fierce scowls with his tormentor, who shook 
his baton in the direction of the guardhouse. Next he was 
called on to play the trumpet. By this time he was fast 
becoming a wreck. The cords of his throat had been badly 
strained, and when he tried his B flat cornet in the privacy 
of his room he discovered that he could not play as of yore. 
He puckered up his lips and arranged the point of his 
tongue, but the music that came forth did not soothe him. 
But more indignities were in store for the man who crit- 
icised the bandmaster. He had to play the solo alto and E 
flat bass. He grew thin. His dreams were troubled. He 
had nightmares, in which he was called upon to play every 
instrument at once, while the bandmaster stood over him 
with his baton and conjured up fresh horrors. 

Finally the cord snapped. One day Hanschild was di- 
rected to play the Rondo a Capriccio, by Beethoven, on a 
baritone. He pleaded that it was animpossibility. But the 
bandmaster gave imperative orders that Hanschild must 
play the instrument. Hanschild attempted to obey. It 
was too much. He ruptured his windpipe and did not fin- 
ish. From that day to this he has never placed any in- 
strument to his lips. The rupture caused deafness, and 
Hanschild applied for a pension, which was granted. He 
receives $25 a month. This sum does not begin to pay his 
expenses. In his original application he did not say that 
his deafness had been caused by the bandmaster. He has 
been advised by friends that under the circumstances he 
was entitled to a more liberal allowance from the Govern- 
ment. He has gathered proof from his former comrades in 
the band, and yesterday forwarded the papers to Washing- 
ton. Clappe was dismissed from the army last spring for 
incompetency. 

The statements given here are embodied in his applica- 
tion papers.— 7rzbune. 








Albrecht.—The late secretary of the Royal Conserva- 
tory, Leipsic, Julius Bruno Albrecht, died in that city, 
October 18. After retiring from the City Orchestra he 
was for thirty years connected with the conservatory. 

Verdi.—The venerable Verdi has visited Milan lately 
to inspect the work on the erection of the Asylum for Aged 
Artists, which he is erecting near the Porta di Magenta. 
Verdi will furnish an endowment of 2,000,000 francs. 


Catholic Church Music. 


SOLOS. 











sage Mrs. H. H. A.—Graduale from Mass in Bflat. Sop or 
DANA, HENSHAW—Ave Verum. Sop orTen........00 ll. 60 
-_— —O Salutaris. Con........... ae 


—Salve Regina. Mez. Sop.. 

GouNoD.—Haec Dies. Sop. or Ten............ ond 
GRADWELL, ALEX.—Ave Maria. Sop. or Ten...........seseeeees 
KARST, EMILE —Salve Arca Foederis. Sop. or Ten 
MARSTON, G. W.—Ave Maria. Sop or Tem.............«. 
Con, or Bar. 









—O Salutaris Hostia. 

















RaFF, J —Ave Maria. (Violin Ubligato.) Sop. or Con........... 
sarge A&Ns, C.—Ave Maria Stella. (’Cello Obligato). Sop. or 
Vv ERDL, "6. —Ave.Maria.. Sop. oF Tens.......s-rncrcecsersccnecs cies 35 
CIRILLO, VINCENZO—O Salutaris Hostia..............0ssseeeecnes $.16 
CUTTER, i Bt), Verum Corpus Natum...........sccecsenees .08 
GAUL, antum Ergo...............: coe ae 
Gaenon O Salutaris Hostia. .08 
—— Vidi Aquam........... coe OS 
GUILMANT, ALEX.—Ave Verum..........cccceecresecseecsecsces o 5B 
HOFMANN, H.—Salve Regina..........ssescsneseerereceneresseneee 08 
JORDAN, JuLes— 3 ft Re er ree cos ae 
CLEIN, BRvno OscaR—Beati Omnes. (Psalm 127).. .16 
—Ecce Sacerdos Magnus...... pee 
—-— —PlO JOCU. bo. icccce cc csdensecesevcoecsess 08 
iene —Manum Suam Misit Hostis.............. 12 
— — —Ego Vir Videns........... Sos ae 
ee —O Salutaris Hostia «oe 68 
—_—— —Tantum Ergo........ tan ae 
LANIGAN, R. W.—AspergesS ME... 20.6... cece ceceseccccceccccuvsues .08 
MENDELSSOHN.— Veni Domine. (Trio for Female V oices.)...... -20 
—_— —Laudate Pueri. (Trio for Female Voices.).... .25 
OsGoop, GEO. L.—Sanctus. (Male Voices.)...........0.ccceeseees 08 
SMART, HENRY—Veni Creator... ......-..seeeesssessestecercess . 8 
SaInT SA#NS, C —Ave Verum. (Duet for Female Voices.)....... 08 
WAGNER, RICHARD—O Salutaris Hostia...........cccsceesceeeers .08 
WHITING, GEO. E.—O Salutaris HoStia............ccceeresenveees -08 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Offertories, Elevations, 


VILBAC, R. DE—The Catholic Organist. 
Each. 


Processions, Marches, &c. 38 vols. 
Wacns, F.—La Chapelle Catholique. 
MEE COPOTROGIRG. o occds cccccconrenccoovesceccevevascesecgussenecaes 7% 


MASS IN E FLAT. 


For Solo Voices, Chorus, Orchestra and Organ, 
By MRS. H. H. A. BEACH. 
Performed by the HANDEL AND Haypn Soctery, Boston. 


New Complete OCTAVO and other Catalogues sent upon appli- 
cation. Mail orders solicited and promptly filled to ail parts of the 
country. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 


BOSTON : - NEW YORK: 
146 Boylston Street. | 136 Fifth Avenue. 
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Common Sense in Piano Playing. 

NDER all normal conditions mental action 
U governs muscular effort. The mind commands the 
muscles and it should be clearly cognizant of the effect it 
desires them to produce. The great fault in gur present 
system of teaching is that cause and effect are severed and 
not connected. What is seeded most just now in piano 
teaching is the use of a common sense rationale. 

Touch is made up of two elements—motion and weight. 
It is the application of the latter which misleads so many 
pupils. Weight does not always mean a certain number of 
pounds of avoirdupois. The intensity of a force is measured 
in pounds. Place your hands on a pair of scales, apply 
from 2 to 10 pounds pressure, and you will then have an 
idea of how weight is acquired and applied in piano 
playing. 

If you produce a tone by pressing on the key slowly you 
get a broad, sonorous tone, which seems to be at once full 
and pure. This weight is not the weight of the arm, but 
that of the force applied. 

How are we to overcome the resistance of the keyboard? 
There is but one way, and that is by force. How are we 
to get the force? By having the muscles of the hand and 
arm limp, or by having a medium degree of tension on 
them? ° 

To have force we must have resistance; to have elas- 
ticity we must have tension, which should go and come as 
needed. 

To impress the reader more fully that the limp condition 
of the muscles is not practical, I will illustrate both the 
limp and the elastic conditions, represented by a piece of 
rubber, as follows : , 

(la) Limp. a 

(2a) Very moderate degree of tension. 

(3a) Medium degree of tension. 

(4a) Extreme degree of tension. 

(5a) Rigid. 


Extend the band and forearm with just enough tension to 
keep it from drooping, which will be represented by 2a. 
Let the hand drop from the wrist, muscles limp (1a), and 
you will see that in this condition you have no control of 
the hand. Raise your hand and contract the muscles so 
they are perfectly rigid (5a), you will readily see that the 
two extremes, la and 5a, must be avoided. The muscles 
must have a moderate degree of tension. 

He who says ‘‘ Play with the muscles completely re- 
laxed” does not himself play as he instructs, nor can he 
do se, for with the muscles in this limp condition he has 
no more control over them than if paralyzed. You can- 
not move a muscle without a certain amount of rigidity. 
You cannot touch a key without a certain amount of mus- 
cular pressure and tension. Reason for yourself. You 
will find common sense is a good instructor. 

You will also find the limp condition‘of the muscles to be 
ajl right when you want to sleep, but not for piano playing. 

To teach tone before teaching the cause, the conditions 
of the cause, the hows, the whys, the wherewiths, and how 
to get the wherewith to produce tone, the effect of tension 
on the muscles with which to control the cause. is doing an 
injustice to pupils and is putting the cart before the horse. 

To produce good, sonorous tone it is necessary to study 
all of the different touches separately, and then as much as 
psssible tocombine them. A better singing quality of tone 
can be produced by employing the arm touch. A combina- 
tion of the finger and arm touches should be used in playing 
scales. The tendency should be to press the keys, instead 
of striking. 

When you have the correct touch you will not hear any 
noise as the finger is taking the key, which is often notice- 
able when the fingers are raised too high. This so-called 
hammer-like touch is very objectionable, on account of 
producing hard and unyielding tones. 

The tendency in chord and octave playing is to slap the 
keys with the hand or wrist touch, which is very unsatis- 
factory in both the performance and effect. The arm 
touch, with a slight motion from the wrist, should be used. 
The keys should be pressed, and not struck. By this 
means a good tone can be produced without much effort. 
The force all comes by means of the arm touch. 

Study your own playing. Endeavor to find out what 
touches you employ in producing certain effects, and then 
teach accordingly. Do not have too much system, but 


have your pupils play; play gracefully as possible, but if 
necessary sacrifice everything to play musically. If the 
pupil's ideas are the opposite of the teacher's, some changes 
might be made, but not enough to destroy the individuality 
of the pupil. Many ideas of the greatest musicians were 
of the opposite extreme. 

You may know more than some of the old masters, but 
you will have a difficult task to convince the world of your 
superior ideas. Self-reliance is one of the elements of suc- 
cess, but do not let self-conceit get the better of you. 
Common sense and good judgment are worth more than all 
the methods and systems. Stimulating activity of thought 
stimulates activity of muscle—be practical. 

Wa ter S, SPRANKLE, 
Tengher of the piano, Metropolitan School of Music, Indianapolis, 





Mr. David Bispham in Tannhauser. 


LONDON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
15 Argyll Street, November 4, 1895. 


R. DAVID BISPHAM was a most dignified 
Wolfram, avoiding with complete success the temp- 
tations to present the character either as a fop or prig. 
His beautiful voice and style told excellently throughout 
the work.— Zhe Times. 


Mr. Bispham won first honors for all round merit. It 

















MR. DAVID BISPHAM 
As Wolfram in Tannhauser. 


would be necessary to go a long way for a better represent- 
ative of the minstrel knight.—Dazly Telegraph. 

Mr. Bispham's conception of the part of Wolfram is 
never exaggerated, but is admirably consistent through- 
out; the quiet, noble dignity of the character was well 
brought out and his singing was marked by deep and ex- 
pressive feeling. —Morning Post. 

Mr. Bispham’s rendering of the music, especially the 
Star of Eve, more than equaled expectations. —Dazly 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Bispham has done many good things on the stage, 
but for all round excellence his Wolfram eclipses all his 
previous efforts. Certainly he has never displayed such 
mastery of the cantabile style or greater dignity and repose 
as an actor.—Daily Graphic. 

Intuitively we recognized the power of a great artist, and 
his Wolfram must be ranked among his best operatic ef- 
forts, if indeed it is not his very best. Mr. Bispham ever 
aims at the highest, and his marked progress will soon lead 
to his being recognized as the true English successor of 
Ronconi.— 7he Morning Advertiser. 

The Wolfram of Mr. Bispham completely set at rest 
any vacillating as to whether he should stick to the concert 
or to the lyric stage. The latter is his destiny.—7he Sun. 





This admirable artist lifted the performance to a higher 
level whenever he opened his lips.— The Referee. 

Certainly the finest work yet done by this gifted artist.— 
Sporting and Dramatic Times. 

The success of the evening was Mr. Bispham’s Wo/- 
fram, in which his splendid voice and artistic singing really 
delighted the house ; nothing in his career has been of such 
high quality.— 7he Sketch. 

Mr. Bispham was admirable in gesture, tone, inflection, 
enunciation and vocalization from beginning to end of the 
opera, Anything more purely poetic and hauntingly sweet 
than his song to the Evening Star cannot be imagined.— 
The Lady. ~ 

As for Mr. Bispham’s Wolfram, 1 find myself hard put 
to it to do justice to the peculiar triumph involved in the 
latest, and perhaps the finest, of his numerous impersona- 
tions. Only the other day I read that Mr. Bispham had 
‘*sung Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony.” Well, I can al- 
most believe it of him. This versatile artist is, as Voltaire 
said of Habakkuk, capable de tout. He has sung Wagner 
at a ballad concert, and if any composer were to set 
an act of Parliament as a dramatic scena I am 
sure Mr. Bispham could declaim it in a manner 
calculated to draw tears from a tax collector. On Satur- 
day night he sang with a suavity and charm that I have 
never heard him attain to before ; his rendering of those 
characteristic turns which are an integral part of Wagner’s 
melodic system was delightfully smooth ; in short, his con- 
quest was complete and triumphant. For the rest, he bore 
himself with notable dignity and a graciousness of de- 
meanor befitting the good genius of the plot ; while, in 
evidence of his attention to detail, it may be noted that he 
was the only one of the minstrel knights who handled his 
harp in such a way as to convey the illusion that he was 
really playing it. A. 





Misfortunes of a Pianist. 

[’ is a sad thing when a romantic attachment 

leads a man innocent of anything but a too susceptible 
heart to the police court, but such is the plight in which a 
young musician finds himself at present. His window 
looked out on the courtyard, and near to it was that of the 
bedroom of Mme. X——-, the wife of a clerk in a large 
establishment. 

Mme. X——is young and pretty, and the poor musician 
quite lost his head, so much so that, seeing her window 
open, he climbed into it at the risk of breaking his neck 
and hid himself under the bed simply to be near the object 
of his adoration. 

He passed the night there shivering, while madame and 

her husband snored peacefully above him, but by morning 
his ardor had cooled, and when the couple got up his first 
thought was to escape from his predicament. 
As soon as they left the room he emerged from his hiding 
place, and was just wondering how he could get away un- 
seen. Unluckily for him, however, the servant entered at 
this moment, and seeing a strange man naturally screamed 
fire and murder. The intruder fell on his knees and begged 
her to spare him, but she only screamed the more. Two 
policemen arrived, and in spite of his entreaties and prot- 
estations that he was not a thief hurried him off to the 
police station. The magistrate there seemed to sympathize 
and appeared to believe his story, but the question remains, 
how are matters to be explained satisfactorily to Mme. 
X——’s husband, who had left the house before the dénoue- 
ment ? 








More Italian New Operas.—aAt Bologna, Nozze, 
by Lochi; at Como, Valdeflores, by Carlo Cordari; at 
Florence, In Vendemmia, in one act, by V. Fornari; at 
Cagliari, another one act piece, Un Sogno, by N. Albani ; 
at Catania, Gli Argenfels, by Albina Benedetti ; at Palermo, 
Ninon de l'Enclos, by Bertini, and at Naples, an operetta 
in three acts, La Bella Margot. 

Prague.—The Czechische National Theatre, of Prague, 
publishes its program for the season 1895-96. The follow- 
ing are novelties: Massenet, Le Portrait de Manon; 
Smareglia, Istrianische Hochzeit; Humperdinck, Hansel 
und Gretel; Franchetti, Christoph Columbus ; Haydn, Der 
Apotheker ; Tschaikowsky, Iolanthe; Gétz, Der Wider- 
spenstigen Zihmung; Chapi, Die Hexe (la bruja) ; Nes- 
vera, Perditta; Rimski-Korsakow, Mainacht; Fibich, 
Hédy. Over twenty other operas are being studied. 
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The Conductor as Virtuoso. 


© the musician who does not look on Hindel’s 
oratorios, or oratorios in general, as the last word on 
music, and who cannot content his soul with chamber mu- 
sic, the gradual growth of popularity of orchestral con- 
certs in this country is a matter, as newspapers have it, 
for sincere congratulations. For without the slightest 
doubt the orchestra is the ideal means by which music can 
be interpreted. The piano, even when played by such 
giants as Paderewski, Sauer or Rosenthal, is at best un- 
satisfactory in the concert room. and the more the cult of 
the virtuoso pianist advances, the less satisfactory does the 
instrument become. It emulates the orchestra, and would 
persuade us that it is a giant, too; but unfortunately it has 
very definite limits, and though we may sit aghast at the 
miraculous technic of certain pianists, do we indeed really 
get a fine musical pleasure from these performances? Do 
we not rather have to confess to ourselves that most of our 
appreciation consists in being startled by the marvelous 
dexterity of the players? 

Look at the compositions such men play! Is there in 
them the slightest spark of poetic feeling? Dothey arouse 
any emotion but wonder in us? We know we shall see the 
giant figures of Beethoven and Schumann put up as bogies 
to make us flee from this opinion in very fear of the gods. 
Bat let us confess at once that Beethoven was not a good 
composer for the piano, and that neither, in many respects, 
was Schumann. The Bonn master did not, or would not, 
understand the limitations of his instrument ; and though 
Schumann was a practical pianist in his way, he, too, would 
not fetter his imagination to the possibilities of the piano. 

Even when a great Beethoven interpreter such as Rubin- 
stein compels the poor instrument to speak the Bonn mas- 
ter’s thoughts we are left with the abiding sensation that 
the composition would be twice as beautiful if it were 
transferred to the orchestra, or, at any rate, to a string 
quartet or quintet, with wood wind and brass, or with the 
piano asa helper. But here we have the orchestra in em- 
bryo, and at best these chamber music combinations of 
instruments can be looked upon as a rather poor substitute 
for the orchestra itself. Chopin, indeed, did understand 
the limitations of the instrument, and in most cases con- 
fined himself tothem. The truth is the piano is a most 
useful instrument for home use, but it has of late been 
pushed far beyond its capabilities of interpreting music. 
Each public pianist vies with the other in performing 
astounding technical feats, but these things bring no solace 
to the soul and cannot be considered music. Of course we 
are glad to see human beings triumph over mere material 
and physical difficulties (there is a sort of fierce joy in it), 
but do not ask us to acclaim such dexterities as art. Then, 
again, we have the solo violinist. As with the piano, so 
with the violin; there are very different limits, though of 
quite different kinds. 


and the violin on the other hand is more musical because it 
can sing (we sometimes from courtesy say that the 
piano does sing, but it is only from courtesy). But your 
virtuoso violinist feels. impelled. to show you the limits of 
his instrument by attempting the impossible. We applaud 
munch as we applaud a sleight of hand artist, but we are left 
as cold as a refrigerator chamber. The one thing in which 
the violin is unequaled, even by the human voice, is in the 
interpretation of broad, sustained melody; but how many 
great violinists care to stoop (?) to conquer in this simple 
way? They must show you all the tricks of their trade, 
and love to astound you with harmonics, which are not in 
themselves beautiful. 

When a violinist such as Sarasate or Burmester does play 
a melody, or even merely melodious phrases, you are en- 
chanted. At one of his recent recitals the latter virtuoso 
played a really musical air of Bach and a nocturne of Cho- 
pin. Here, we thought, as we listened entranced, is what 
the violin can do; but even then the tone of the instrument 
is too thin and weak fora large concert hall. The vocalist, 
on the other hand, has a well defined place in the hierarchy 
of music ; for no orchestra or combination of instruments 
can attain to the peculiar pathos and meaning of the human 
voice. Also in singing the tricks of the virtuoso are grad- 
ually being discarded, and it is only now and then that a 
belated exponent of vocal display appears on our platforms. 
With regard to the organ, the only real rival of the orchestra, 
there are an unclearness and monotony of tone which pre- 
vent it being quite satisfactory, though at times it is very 
beautiful and impressive, as a solo instrument. 

We come to this, then, that the orchestra is the only 
adequate instrument for public performance, as well as for 
the interpretation of the finest and most complicated musi- 
cal thought. The piano and violin are beautiful instru- 
ments in the home, but have such serieus musical limita- 
tions that they cannot be quite satisfactory in the concert 
room, and especially not when attempting to interpret 
music beyond their powers. 

With the growing appreciation of orchestral music there 
has come tothe front a new class of virtuosi—the conductor. 
The time was when a chef d'orchestre was not considered a 
very important personage ; for it was thought, and is still 
thought in some quarters, that a conductor had no right to 
impose his personality on his orchestra, and that he had 
only to keep strictly to the indications of the score. Some 
such idea as this must have been in the minds of the Phil- 
harmonic directors when they objected to Wagner conduct- 
ing Beethoven's symphonies without the score open before 
him. We suppose they had an instinctive feeling that when 
once a man had learned a score by heart and had assimi- 
lated it, he would very possibly give an individual reading 
of the text, and they were not very far wrong in this. But 
why in this respect latitude should be given a pianist and 
not to a conductor, we are at loss todivine. Possibly the 
difference in price has something to do with the matter, for 





human beings are apt to object to independence of thought 
in those whose services are cheaply obtaineé, and t» bow 
down to those who, like the famous singer and incompar- 
able pianist, can almost’ make their own terms. At any 
rate, for a long while it was the accepted opinion that a 
conductor Should have no ideas of his own, and should 
strictly observe the letter of the text. Of one thing we are 
certain : it never entered the minds of the old generation 
of musicians that the conductor was destined to take as 
high a place in the estimation of amateurs as any famous 
violinist, pianist or singer. 

And yet that is what is happening. During this season 
we have had quite a procession of conductors, Levi, Mott!, 
Siegfried Wagner, Richter and Nikisch, and ailthe orches- 
tral concerts directed by these men have been extremely 
well attended. The public is actually becoming interested 
in the different readings different conductors give to the 
same compositions, and we have not the slightest doubt 
that if Anton Seidl or Felix Weingartner or Richard Strauss 
was to visit us, late in the season as it is, the concert halls 
would be crowded to overflowing. What does it all mean? 
Simply that it has dawned on the minds of musical ama- 
teurs that each famous conductor has his own individuality 
and that the temperament of a conductor can be quite as 
interesting as the temperament of a pianist or of a violinist. 
In fact, the conductor has at last been promoted to the rank 
of virtuoso. 

The kind of critic who expects a pianist or a conductor 
to interpret a work rigidly in accordance with the written 
directions of a composer is now almost a thing of the past. 
It is recognized, indeed, that no composer who ever lived 
has notated every little point of expression in his score, and 
it is agreed at last that something must be left io the inter- 
preter. 

Composers themselves, so far as we can judge from their 
printed writings, have always allowed a lot of latitude to 
those who present their works to the public, and sometimes 
they have even gone so far as to say that their conceptions 
have been bettered. At any rate, anybody who knows 
anything about composition is perfectly well aware that the 
composer relies on his interpreters understanding the emo- 
tional spirit of his work, and does not think it necessary, or 
even advisable, to notate a thousand marks of expression. 
We do not wish to be understood to be advocating ‘* new 
readings” simply for the sake of their newness; but 
merely that a conductor should be allowed to give his inter- 
pretation of a score, by however great a master. If he un- 
derstands the genius of a composer he will give a worthy 
reading, and if he be a commonplace man, it does not mat- 
ter how rigidly he may keep to the text, his interpretation 
will still be commonplace. The fact is a score has no real 
existence until it is performed. Its vital existence was in 
the brain of the composer, and he did the best he could to 
notate his thoughts so that others might in their turn share 
in them, No composer pretends that it is possible to no- 
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tate every shade of expression, and he can only give akind 
of general idea of what he wants to express. Still, musical 
notation gives us the skeleton and flesh very accurately ; 
but it has to be left to the interpreter to breathe life into 
that image, to give it a vital expression, and you can have 
no music at all without this elasticity of intuitive interpre- 
tation. The thing, as we have said, is more or less ad- 
mitted now, and it is seldom, indeed, that the voice of the 
pedant is heard to complain. 

He keeps his complaint to himself, being probably aware 
that pedantry and music were always sworn foes. The 
critic of the Daly Telegraph, however, does not seem 
quite certain that this modern cult of conductors isa good 
thing for the art; at least he thinks it has an element of 
danger in it, although he assures us that it is nothing at 
which to be frightened. He welcomes the appearance of 
Mr. Nikisch, although he declares that he is ‘‘ somewhat 
uneasily conscious that the exaltation of the modern con- 
ductor, and the course of his competition with his fellows, 
are fraught with not only possible but probable danger to 
the’art.” The solemnity of this utterance is subsequently 
somewhat discounted by the critic’s approval of Mr. Ni- 
kisch’s tempo rubato; for, of course if, one is permitted to 
retard or accelerate the whole battle of the subjective in- 
terpreter is won. We do not quite see what our contempo- 
rary exactly means by its warning, in the light of its sub- 
sequent admissions. If the critic simply is of opinion that 
a conductor should not play fast and loose with master- 
pieces we are at one with him ; but what conductor of any 
real talent ever did do such a thing? 

What we have endeavored to point out is that conduc- 
tors’ readings must differ according to the promptings of 
their temperament, and that this difference is most inter- 
esting, while it in no way is against the spirit of a master- 
piece. We also wish to add that there is not one Beethoven, 
unalterable and fixed. We are told to go to his scores. 
We do and we find that a great deal is left for us to read 
into them ; and we do not suppose that two people would 
have precisely the same idea of how certain passages 
should be interpreted ; for the composer gives but the 
barest directions. It is therefore left for us to give our in- 
terpretation of what the composer meant, taking the whole 
spirit of his music and thecharacter of the composer himself 
as our guiding light. It is here that the different interpreta- 
tions of different conductors are so extremely interesting, 
and we will even go so far as to say that if you could have 
Beethoven fixed and unalterable without the tincture of the 
interpreter’s temperament, we should not care to hear his 
symphonies quite as often as we do. It is the same with 
drama. One would not go to see Hamlet played over and 
over again in exactly the same way. Indeed, it is one of 
the characteristics of great art that it is always capable of 
slightly different interpretations—they may only be slight 
but still they are different. With art on a lower, less 
spiritual plane there is not nearly so much room for dif- 
ference of interpretation. The thing is material and fixed, 
and its meaning is so definite that it admits of scarcely any 
variation. 

Take Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, for instance. You can 
make no mistake in the interpretation of this ; it bears its 
character on its face. You may extract every bit of pathos 
out of it and arouse your audience to frenzy in the last sec- 
tion, as Mr. Nikisch did, but these qualities are brought out 
by every small conductor, and it is only.a question of de- 
gree. The musical thought is so definite and so easily 
grasped that everything it has to say to one is said at once, 
and we do not care to hear it often repeated. However, 
we must now leave the subject, but we cannot do so with- 
out saying that the musical season of 1895 will be espe- 
cially memorable for the promotion of the conductor to the 
rank of virtuoso, and we shall always look back to it with 
pleasure for the opportunity it has given us of becoming 
acquainted with Hermann Levi and Arthur Nikisch, be- 
sides of again hearing Felix Mott] and Hans Richter.— 


Color Compared with Music and 
Painting. 


By JoserH Gopparp. 


HE experiments and speculations to which pub- 

lic attention has been recently called, relating to the 

idea of unfolding a new art in abstract color, do not appear 

to have arisen (as in the case of the first tentative efforts of 

musical art) in the course of the natural play of taste and 

feeling, but to have been suggested by an alleged identity 

of law governing the physical processes through which we 

receive respectively impressions of sound on the one hand 
and color on the ether. 

It is well known that both sound and light on the physi- 
cal side are vibrations ; and—notwithstanding that those 
which relate to light are infinitely more rapid than those 
which relate to sound, and that the medium of the latter is 
the air, and that of the former an hypothetical fluid called 
ether—both very respectively szter se by difference of 
pace, length and amplitude. Now, it is stated that the nu- 
merical relations involved in the series of aerial vibrations, 
which produce the notes of the musical scale, and those 
involved in the series of ethereal vibrations which produce 
the colors of the spectrum, are virtually identical; and 
thence it is suggested that, as upon the former series is 
built the art of music, it may be possible upon the latter to 
build an art of pure color. 

Assuming that an identity of numerical relations does 
exist at certain points between the different orders of vibra- 
tion, it has to be pointed out that the color scale does not 
depend exclusively upon a special series of numerical rela- 
tions like the musical scale does. Whereas the effect of 
the latter depends entirely upon differences corresponding 
to definite numerical relations, that of the former does not. 
While change in the musical scale is discontinuous, change 
in the color scale is continuous, Consequently the law in 
question only applies to the color scale at certain points, 
certain degrees of tint being taken in all others left out. 

What, however, follows from the above identity? The 
principle of influence by series of impressions—mere impres- 
sions of force—the varying rate, length and amplitude giv- 
ing rise to all change, prevails throughout different regions 
of our sensibility, and beyond into the region of physics, 
light, sound and heat being, as is well known, forms of this 
kind of influence, This being so—seeing that nature deals 
with the simpler relations of number in the fundamental 
intervals of music (the numerical relations involved in the 
series of waves answering to a fundamental note, its octave, 
fifth, fourth, major third and minor third, being 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6—is it not rather to be expected than otherwise that it 
should do so in the case of color? Such a general proba- 
bility appears greater when we turn from the physical to 
the physiological sides of the two phenomena. Here we 
find a unity in principle in the nervous structures through 
which we become sensitive to the two ordors of vinemnere|' 
influence. In both cases nervous prolongations or rods are 
set in motion. As to detail, there is this difference: 
Whereas in the case of the ear a certain fibre or region of 
fibres answers to every sound or partial sound, in that of 
the eye there are only three sets of fibres, which answer 
respectively to the colors, red, green and violet. With this 
difference is connected a further and most important differ- 
ence between the two methods of action by which sensa- 
tion is prodaced. Whereas in the case of the ear every 
element of effect—that is, each sound and even partial 
sound—has its independent source in the nervous structure, 
in that of the eye all tints intermediate between the above 
mentioned three colors are due to the different proportions 
in which these three areas of sensibility (or portions 
of them) are simultaneously influenced. Here is a prin- 
ciple special to the color sense.* What a difference it in- 





* This theory of colors is, ‘strictly “speaking, hypothetical. Yet 
though it has as yet no anatomical basis in men and quadrupeds, it 
hasin birds and gipties, in the eyes of many of which groups a 
animals there are found aniong the rods of the retina a num 
which contain a red drop of oil in the end turned to the light, while 
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volves in the conditions that underlie the two phenomena 
may be realized if. we suppose it to operate in sound; 
if we suppose the scale to consist of three simple notes, 
all the others being certain combinations of these. For 
instance, suppose D, E and F to be the result of certain 
combinations of C and G ; C predominating to produce D, 
G predominating to produce F, E being the the result of C 
and G combined evenly.’ But evenif the unity underlying 
the physical and physiological conditions of the two phe- 
nomena were more perfect than it is, it would simply 
mean what that unity which does underlie them means 
—namely, the foundations of two kinds of special 
sensation, being led up to in the same way. As is 
well known, the different worlds of sense are due not to 
difference in the general character of the influences that 
impress each upon us, but to differences in our sensory 
organs. Upto a certain pint the conditions underlying 
various worlds of special sensation are similar. This 
is well illustrated in the experiment quoted by Prof. 
Croom Robertson, from the German, of a man in a dark 
room in the vicinity of arod which is set whirling round 
one of its ends at a pace beginning slowly and gradually 
increasing. At the outset, if he is near enough, he is 
sensible of physical force as he receives a blow. Remov- 
ing to a distance sufficient to escape this, when the rod be- 
gins to spin from sixteen to twenty times a second, a deep 
note assails his ear. As the pace increases the note rises, 
until, as the speed has to be counted by tens of thousands, 
it attains a painful shrillness, passing—as the rate further 
increases—into silence. Now, the the rod may go on 
whirling for a considerable time without further affecting 
the man; but when it gains some million times a second, 
faint rays of heat will begin to steal toward him, setting up 
the sensation of warmth in his skin. This warmth will grow 
more and more intense as the rate of revolution rises through 
tens, hundreds and thousands of millions. But there is more 
in heaven and earth than the man, if this thus far were his 
sole sensorial experience, would dream of in his philoso- 
phy. Let the pace go on rising until it reach 400,000,000,- 
000, and, behold ! a dim red light breaks through the dark- 
ness. Now, as the rate still mounts up, heat subsides and 
ultimately passes away as sound did. But the red glows 
more vividly, passes through yellow, green and blue to 
violet, at which color the speed has attained 800,000,000,- 
000 a second. The pace stillincreasing, the violet vanishes 
into darkness. Then, however much longer the rod goes 
on, its doings come no more within the ken of that man’s 
senses. 

Now, these various worlds of sensation once unfolded 
their influence upon us (which includes what art we can get 
out of them) depends upon the extent to which they them- 
selves affect our whole nature—our sensibilities, feelings, 
faculties and powers generally, and not at all upon their 
prenatal history ; and the fact that the unity underlying 
sound and light extends beyond their abstract unfolding 
enters some way into their seapactioe —— differen- 
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tiating does not affect this truth. This we shall see if we 
examine the different ways in which these two phenomena 
affect us. We shall, I think, see further, as part of the result 
of their influence upon us, that there are no grounds for 
assuming that an art in pure color at all parallel to music 
and painting is likely to become unfolded. 

It happens that in my work entitled Reflections Upon 
Musical Art Considered in Its Wider Relations I have en- 
tered exhaustively into such an examination. It will then 
suffice for my present purpose if I make a few quotations 
from this work, in which the different effects upon us of 
light and sound respectively are clearly brought out. 

‘The sense of sight being always consciously active, 
while the other senses are not, the exercise of this sense 
constitutes an important, if not the most important, part of 
our regular consciousness. The experiences acquired 
through the other senses have thus become merged in the 
visual consciousness, Things that are not pure sights (such 
as space, distance and form), and some that are not sights 
at all (such as hardness and texture), have become so closely 
associated with visual impressions that we regard them as 
part of our visual consciousness. The outer world is thus 
to us mainly a sight—an ever present sight. Effects of the 
pictorial order meeting our attention continually, and in 
never ceasing variety of detail, there is little scope in this 
region of effect for the imagination ; our powers of conceiv- 
ing purely imaginary effect of this kind are, it may be said, 
paralyzed by reality, either present or in memory. The 
conception of the artist is thus confined to the reproduction 
of natural features in natural order. The eyes of men are 
ever occupied looking at one vast picture—nature. To at- 
tempt to conceive a visual effect beyond nature would be 
to try to oppose to the permanent objective action of a cer- 
tain sense a short subjective action of the same sense. In 
such circumstances there is no possibility of subjective 
action. 

‘*The influence which we realize as light comes to us 
from all objects in the world exposed directly or indirectly 
to the sun’s rays; and throughout our lives, during our 
waking hours, we are daily, hourly, momentarily, receiving 
floods of visual impressions. The organ of sight is thus 
never completely idle while we are conscious ; and in har- 
mony with this circumstance it is, as we have said, so con- 
stituted that no organ of sense can compare with it in the 
power of sustained exertion. The strongest light in a pic- 
ture does not equal the brightness of day, which the eye 
bears for at least twelve hours without tiring. On the 
other hand, the strongest sounds in a musical composition 
the ear cannot bear with any pleasure more than a few 
minutes, and the sounds of moderate loudness more than 
two or three hours. 

“ The eye is thus our main feeler as we explore the outer 
world. Further, the vast store of experiences derived 
through the other senses, with the sentiments which attend 
these experiences and which embrace the ‘principal senti- 
ments of our lives, influence us under the guise of visual 
impressions, Thus it is that the highest form of visual ef- 
fect, and the feeling associated with it, we can only con- 
ceive as belonging to the objects of nature. As many of 
these objects are useful to us, and we perceive their adap- 
tation the one to the other, in visual effect ideas of purpose 
and use are blent with impressions of the beautiful. So 
associated with visual effect is and has been the action of 
our various faculties that the mind has become, so to speak, 
filled with this effect, and in this region has no power of 
independent creation. This is why painting is in form an 
imitative art ; and hence the canon of the painter, ‘ To de- 
part from nature is to sink beneath her.’” 

Thus much as to the influence upon us of the world of 


light. 


(To be continued) 





The Arion Concert. 


HE first Arion concert of the*season took place 

on Sunday evening last in the Society's hall, East Fifty- 

ninth street, and served to introduce to the New York pub- 

lic Mr. Julius Lorenz, the new conductor who has replaced 

Mr. Van der Stucken. The program, which as an indica- 

tion of good judgment was an advance argument in favor 
of the new director, was as follows: 





Ouverture, Sakuntala....di.......cscececscecerceee »...-Carl Goldmark 
Orchester. 
Popule Meus....... sdcethear hee Tomaso Ludvico da Vittoria (1540-1608) 
Ma&nnerchor a capella, 
Arlo aus BsclarMonds. ... «2.2... cei ccs cece eee weteee +-+-Jules Massenet 
Frau Clementine de Vere-Sapio. 
Zwei elegische Melodien fiir Streichorchester.......... Edvard- Grieg 
PRE COI in Shin ddike do do boo bo diss tance Sdesaios's< sb dhee Friedrich Hegar 
Ma ‘chor a capell 
Zwei Violin Vortriage. ..... sdb di dihvepnhoduvscdine es Benjamin Godard 
Fri. Martina Johnstone. 
Sym phonisches Scher2od.....cccsccesecsesseceescscccssens- Julius Lorenz 
Orchester. 
Villanella alla Napolitana.............. .Baldassaro Donati (1546-160) 





Der Kafer und die Blume.............c00s+sseeee Wenzel Heinrich Veit 
Manonerchor a capella. 
Valse de Concert, La Libellule ................405 Camille Saint-Saéns 
Frau Clementine de Vere-Sapio. 
Kriegsgesang aus dem Feuerkreuz............ enemas tity 3 <0 Max Bruch 
Ma4nnerchor, Bariton Solo und Orchester, 
Bariton Solo, Herr Julius Scheuch. 


Mr. Lorenz created a favorable if not enthusiastic im- 
pression from the outset, proving himself a careful and 
conscientious readet of his program, although rather a cold 
and angular one. That he was neryous and consequently 
unable to deliver himself up to ordinary abandon would 
go a long way in explaining an absence of spirit and 
warmth. 

He has refined feeling and an obviously firm, intelligent 
grasp, but in verve and dash, the vivid power of working 
up climax, with all the rest of the fiery paraphernalia, he 
forms a remarkable contrast to Mr. Van der Stucken. 

How much was the result of nervous restraint it will take 
asecond concert to determine. Meantime Mr. Lorenz has 
shown himself an evidently good musician, able to evoke 
good equal results if not amazingly inspiriting ones. 

The society sang up to its best record, the a capella 
work being absolutely without a flaw. Hegar’s magnificent 
song, Schlafwandel, was nobly sung,and the Kriegsge- 
sang for baritone solo, male chorus and orchestra, from Max 
Bruch’s Feuerkreuz, was superbly effective, given with the 
true heroic ring and a body of pure tone that was a delight 
to hear. 

Mr. Julius Scheuch sang his solo manfully, and the or- 
chestra here, catching the glow of the male singers, played 
with the greatest show of spirit it displayed throughout 
the evening. 

Mr. Lorenz’ own symphonic scherzo, melodious and with 
a by no means complicated score, was well received, and 
the conductor-composer, who had met with most cordial 
treatment during the evening, retired with a gigantic em- 
blem in flowers. 

Clementine de Vere-Sapio repeated the success made at 
the recent Symphony concert in the Esclarmonde aria and 
was in lovely voice. The young violinist, Miss Martina 
Johnstone, made what may be regarded as her real début 
in New York, as the improvement in her style is so re- 
markable that appearances of former seasons count for 
little. 

In one year she has gone several years ahead, and she 
played with great dignity, repose and finish the Godard 
adagio. She was noless successful in the Hauser rhapsody, 
which was given with fine freedom and sweep. 

The house was crowded, and the concert proved a good 
initial one for the season. 





Arthur J. Hubbard’s Opera Class. 


N Union Hall, Boston, on Friday evening, Mr. 
Arthur J. Hubbard, one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful teachers of singing in that city, gave a recital, by 
members of his opefa class, of the first and third acts, the 
church scene and the fifth act of Gounod’s Faust. 

Operatic performances by amateurs are so often incongru- 
ous that the artistic integrity and histrionic skill displayed 
by those who took part were indeed exceptional and surpris- 
ing. The great care and intelligence bestowed by Mr. 
Hubbard in preparing the performers bore the best fruit. 

Miss Goosman, for example, gave a highly commendable 
performance of the réle of Marguerite and quite took the 
house captive by the purity and brilliancy of her vocalism 
and by the earnest naiveté of her interpretation. Mr. L. 
M. Flint as Mephistopheles displayed a sonority and beauty 
of voice which excited unbounded admiration, while in his 
intelligent interpretation of the part he made a highly 
effective use of a varied vocal color. 

The performance as a whole had no more charming and 
thoroughly artistic feature than “the Siese/ and Martha, 
which réles were finely presented by Miss Edith Mac- 
Gregor. Mr. Hanshue, while not in the best of voice, made 
a very acceptable Faust, and displayed in his singing and 
acting an amount of dramatic capability of the highest 
order. 

It would be but a grudging tribute to the general excel- 
lence of the performance if attention was not called to the 
fact that Mr. Arthur Hubbard has been the only instructor, 
dramatically and musically, of each of the participants. 

The popular demonstration of approval began after the 
first act and hearty recalls followed every fall of the cur- 
tain. 





Foreign Items. 


Bayreuth.—The management of the festival has 
issued the following announcement: Twenty years after 
its first production the Ring des Nibelungen will be pro- 
duced in 1896 with completely new mizse en scéne. As in 
1876, the performance of the work will take place in four 
consecutive days. The five proposed cycles will take place 
July 19 to 22; 26 to 29, August 2 to 5, 9 to 12 and 16to 19. 
The cast is not yet definitively settled. All reports current 
about it are for the most part inaccurate. 


Herr Lederer Kills Himself.—Frankfort-on-the 
Main, November 6.—Herr Lederer, once famous asa singer 
in Wagnerian opera, and the man who seized the would-be 
murderer Kullman when he fired at and slightly wounded 
Prince Bismarck at Kissingen in 1874, committed suicide 
to-day by shooting himself. He was driven to the deed 
by extreme poverty, having lost the savings of his life 
through the defalcations of the absconding banker Schoen- 
feld.— Sun Cadle. 


Elsie Hall.—Miss Elsie Stanley Hall, whose capture 
of the Leipsic Mendelssohn scholarship from her German 
competitors was mentioned a week or two ago, is by no 
means unknown in London. ‘ As Miss Elsie Hall, the 
Australian child pianist, aged twelve,” she gave a con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on May 7, 1890, and as she had re- 
cently gained a scholarship at the Royal College of Music 
her friends then wisely withdrew her from public life. As 
a child of ten Miss Hall gave several recitals in Australia, 
and in 1889 a concert at Stuttgart, and also played at the 
Royal Palace before the Queen of Wiirtemberg, 





Opera in Boston.—The season of Italian and French 
opera in Boston begins February 17. 
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Golden Jubilee of the New York 
Liederkranz in (897. 


ITH the advent of cooler weather great ac- 
tivity is shown by the members and ladies of the 
Liederkranz, the oldest and strongest New York vocal 
society, for a fitting celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, 
which occurs January 9, 1897. The ladies have already 
had plans and estimates by five celebrated sculptors for a 
fitting souvenir in the form of an allegorical figure, and the 
models of four of them are now on exhibition at No. 30 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. 
A grand concert and banquet are contemplated for Janu- 
ary 9 and 10, 1897, but the crowning event will be the trip 
of not less than 100 members of the male chorus to Europe 
in the spring of 1897. 
A fast ocean steamer will be chartered to carry the mem- 
bers of the Liederkranz and members of their families, 
about the middle of May, to Genoa, Italy, where concerts 
will be given at Florence, Milan and Venice. The party 
will then take a pleasure trip over Lakes Como, Lugano 
and Maggiore. iti 
From there the Liederkranz will proceed via St. Gothard 
Tunnel to Lake Lucerne, and give a concert at Zurich and 
possibly Geneva. Thence to Germany, giving concerts at 
Stuttgart, Frankfort, Cologne, Munich, Vienna, Dresden, 
Berlin and Hamburg, in all about twelve concerts, the 
proceeds of which will be handed over to the mayor of 
each city to be devoted to charity. 

A fund of $80,000 has very nearly been raised for the 
purposes of this proposed trip, and it is also intended to 
take along two first-class American artists, one vocal and 
one instrumental, in order to give concerts of the highest 
artistic merit, and in every way worthy of the high stand- 
ing of the German Liederkranz and of the present state of 
art in the United States. Mr. William Steinway has been 
unanimously elected as president of the committee of 
management. 


Send for One. 


RS. JENNIE BUSK DODGE was at one time 
known in the East as a most marvelous coloratere 
singer ; in fact, a vocalist of the most gifted type and a 
musician whose talents and opinions were highly esti- 
mated. 

Mrs. Dodge has recently issued a small pamphlet consti- 
tuting advice to young singers, and called Care of the Voice, 
published by the John Church Company. Our advice is 
that young and old singers should at once send 25 cents to 
the John Church Company and get a copy of the pamphlet. 





Davies ‘in Berlin.—The cables inform us of the big hit 
Ben Davies, the English tenor, made in Berlin last Satur- 
day night. 

Schmitt Conducted.—Henry Schmitt, the assistant con- 
ductor of the Seidl Orchestra, conducted two performances 
last week of Hinsel and Gretel, at Daly’s Theatre, Mr. 
Seidl being indisposed. On Monday night he repeated the 
task, and with signal success. 

A Much Marrying Tenor.—The moment Jean de 
Reszké sets foot on American soil some curious clockwork 
attachment sends a cable across the shivering waters in 
which the tenor is reported engaged matrimonially. And 
it is alwaysalady of rank in Paris. Wherefore this method 
of advertising, Oh wily Willy Schuetz? Jean de Reszké 
unmarried is worth much more to Mr. Grau, than Jean de 
Reszké mated and wed, Give us a surcease of this sort of 
thing. 

Gilmore in Dolgeville.—Gilmore’s band, under the 
leadership of Victor Herbert, will open in Troy, N. Y., 
this evening for one of its characteristic concerts. 

On Thursday a special train will carry them to Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., as guests of Mr. Alfred Dolge, who specially 
desires to hear this famous band, and in connection with it 
the autoharp as played by Mr. Aldis J. Gery. The Gil- 
more concert will be held in the Opera House. 

Concert at Staten Island.—Quite an interesting concert 
was arranged for on Tuesday last week by Signor G. de 
Grandi, for the benefit of the ‘Staten Island Diet Kitchen, 
at the Hotel Castleton, a handsome amount being realized. 
The Ladies’ Mandolin Orchestra ; Miss Martina Johnstone, 
the Swedish violinist ; Mr. J. M. Fulton, tenor; several 
advanced pupils of Signor de Grandi, and last but not least 
Miss Henrietta Balck, pianist, assisted. 

This young lady is the daughter of Mr. Wm. Balck (who 
was for many years business manager of the late Gustav 
Schirmer, and is now with Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.), and quite a gifted pianist. She played a Rubin- 
stein barcarolle and Liszt's Lucia fantasia superbly, and 
was encored several times. 


A Pupil of Ysaye.—Mlle. Irma Sethe, a favorite 
pupil of Ysaye and Wilhelmj, will give an orchestral con- 
cert in London, under the direction of Mr. Ernest Cavour, 
on November 19, and a violin recital on the 29th. Although 
only nineteen years of age, she has played with great suc- 








Frau Klafsky, the prima donna of the German 
Opera, sang last week at rehearsal Fidelio and 


Walkiire with Walter Damrosch, and created 
such enormous enthusiasm that an immense 
success is predicted for her. Both conductor 
and orchestra applauded loudly and the scene 
was one of intense excitement for some time. 
Although much was expected from Frau Klaf- 
sky, her singing after all was something 
of a revelation and her brilliant success is 


assured. 


The young tenor, Mangioni de Pasquale, 
whose pure, sympathetic voice has gained him 
a host of admirers all over the provinces, leaves 
this week for the South to travel with the Wil- 
ezek Concert Company, the same organization 
with which he traveled last season. 


Clementine De Vere-Sapio made her first 
New York appearance at the New York Sym- 
phony concert on November 1 and 2 with 
Walter Damrosch, singing the florid aria from 
Massenet’s Esclarmonde with enormous success. 
Press and public acknowledge her to be im- 
mensely improved, her voice pure and flexible 
as ever, having gained much in volume, and her 
style being larger and more dramatic. She 
sang again in New York at two concerts on last 
Sunday evening, the popular concert in Carnegie 
Hall and the concert of the Arion Society. At 
the latter she was heard in a novelty (first time 
in America), La Libellule, a waltz song by Saint- 
Saéns, which she sang with delightful buoyancy 
and in which she won tremendous applause. 
The success of her American rentrée is em- 
phatic. 


George H. Hamlin, the artistic Chicago tenor, 
has booked a number of Messiah engagements, 
among them one with the Chicago Apollo 
Society. This singer is rapidly coming to the 
front. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who is making a 





cess in Brussels and Germany. 





triumphant progress in the West, will make her 











second New York appearance at the Liederkranz 
concert on November 24, and will be heard about 
the same time with different orchestral organi- 
zations, the Buffalo Symphony, the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, and on December 7 with the 
New York Musical Society, directed by Frank 
G. Dossert, when she will play the D Minor 
Rubinstein concerto. 


E. C. Towne, the popular tenor, will appear 
in a number of Messiah performances as well 
as concerts throughout the season. He is 
booked for The Messiah with the Washington 
Oratorio Society among others, and is in particu- 
larly good form this season. 


Ondricek arrived in New York on the Colum- 
bia on the 9th. The great Bohemian violinist 
will make his first appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic Society on November 15 
and 16, playing the Dvordk concerto and Ernst’s 
Hungarian airs. 


William H. Rieger, who is tremendously 
busy this season as leading tenor in oratorio 
and concert work as usual, has a few dates left 
open up to January. His time, with a few ex- 
ception, is pretty well filled. 


Mrs. Vanderveer Green, the eminent English 
mezzo soprano, leaves for the West this week, 
where she will sing in MilWaukee on the 15th 
inst. a new work by Seiffarth, Aus Deutschland’s 
Grosser Zeit. Her popularity has increased 
with each appearance, and her recognition as a 
prima donna mezzo soprano and a valuable 
addition to our concert and oratorio forces is 
now fully established. 


J. Armour Galloway, the excellent bass, 
recently arrived in New York from Chicago, is 
creating immense satisfaction by his work as 
solo bass at St. Bartholomew's Church and will 
also be heard in Several concerts during the 
winter. Hisall round good musicianship stands 
him in good stead and is noted and appreciated 
by,all with whom he comes in contact. 
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R. JOSEPH SHONINGER, Western manager for 
the B. Shoninger Company, has been East fora 
few days past, visiting the factory at New Haven. 
He returned to Chicago on Tuesday, passing through 
New York and visiting the successful branch that Mr. 
Rosenberg has built up here. 
ow 


"NCOURAGING reports are being received from 
Mr. Charles Dieckmann, of Vecker Brothers, 
who is now on the road. He finds Decker Brothers’ 
agents doing fair business and all hopeful as to the 
future, and he is sending in substantial orders as 
well. Mr. Dieckmann, whose trip will last about a 


month, will go as far West as Omaha and will visit | 


the Canadian representatives of the house on his 
return. 


or 
6& y DON’T want anything better than the Com- 
stock-Cheney action,” said a piano manufac- 
turer; ‘‘and,” he continued, ‘‘our dealers don’t want 


anything better. They are very much interested in 
the action question ; they study it as much as we do; 
they have made studies of all actions, and they tell 
us that all they want is the kind of action we have 
been using for years past, and that is the Comstock- 
Cheney.” Good enough! 
o* 
HE business of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago, dur- 
ing the month of October and for the first week 
of November has been exceedingly bright and active. 
There is no way to get at exact numbers of pianos 
sold of the various makes, but the totals are known 
to be very large. Mr. Potter's idea of going into 
a building representing an individuality has proven 
successful, and Steinway Hall, Chicago, is now as 
well known in that city as Steinway Hall here is 
known in New York. 


R. C. H. UTLEY, of Buffalo, was in town last 

week. He was elected at the last election to 

the office of councilman at large on the Indepen- 

dent Reform Ticket, overcoming a Republican ma- 

jority of 9,000 cast for the State ticket. Mr. Utley is 

doing an excellent business, handling the Chickering, 
Briggs, Sterling, Haines and Huntington pianos. 

His chief salesman, William E. Heaton, leaves him 
on December 81 to join the forces of the Hockett 
Brothers-Puntenney Company, Cincinnati. 

: as 

ISITORS to the Hazelton warerooms the past 
week have been numerous, inquiries very many, 
and a number of good sales have been made. Mr. 
Samuel Hazelton is highly gratified with the results 
of his recent Western trip, as he found the Hazelton 
agents giving that excellent instrument efficient rep- 
resentation and maintaining it in the high position to 
which it is entitled. When he came back with a 
good lot of orders he found a revival in the retail 
trade in New York and an increased appreciation 
of the Hazelton’s musical qualities and the Hazelton’s 
beatity of appearance among the critical musical 

people of this city. 





HERE will shortly be seen at the New York ware- 
rooms of the Mason & Risch Voealion Company 
some new styles of these instruments that will com- 
mand an unusual amount of attention. There will be 
some new points in design and construction that will 
mark the steady progress the house is making. 
There is a steady demand now for Vocalions for pri- 
vate houses, and it can be easily understood that very 
expensive instruments are purchased, instruments 
combining the artistic in musical qualities and in ap- 
pearance. 

The handsome Vocalion for the chapel at West 
Point, recently selected after spirited competition, is 
now being placed in position. The formal opening 
will be announced in these columns later. 








IMPORTANT FROM ST. LOUIS. 


(For later St. Louis news see article on Mason & Hamlin.) 
VERYBODY who is anybody in the trade knows 
that Mr. Oscar A. Field, formerly the secretary and 
treasurer of the Jesse French Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, virtually retired from that corporation at the last 
annual meeting afew weeks ago. Mr. Field has gone 
in the piano business now on his own account. In 
accordance with a letter received by us a few days 
ago from Mr. Edward Nennstiel, Mr. Field has pur- 
chased from this gentleman his complete stock of 
pianos and organs at 2814 Olive street, and has 
opened a store at 1003 Olive street, whither this stock 
has been taken. Mr. Field has not decided upon his 
fullline of pianos as yet. During the presence in St, 
Louis of Mr. Edward P. Mason, of the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, the two gentlemen were discussing 
some possibilities of a combination, but up to the 
present moment nothing has transpired either with 
the Mason & Hamlin Company or one or two other 
concerns Mr. Field has been contemplating. 

Mr. Jesse French, the president of the French 
Company, has assumed control of the’St. Louis house, 
and will manage the same, and purposes the purchas- 
ing of a fine residence in that city and his permanent 
removal there with his family. 

During the past week Mr. Norris, of Mason & Ham- 
lin’s ; Mr. Rice, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany ; Mr. Ament, of Smith & Nixon; Mr, Camp, of 
Estey & Camp, and Mr. A. M. Wright, of Weber's, 
were in St. Louis and gave rise to a considerable 
number of rumors, which, however, have not yet ma- 
terialized. 

Mr. McGlaughlin, who has been with Koerber at 
1008 Olive street, has gone to Brooklyn, N. Y., to open 
business on his own account. 
patentee of the Lyon soft stop, formerly with C. H, 
Edwards, of Dallas, Tex., has gone with Koerber. 

The Knabe piano, until recently held by J. L. 
Kieselhorst (who is at present very ill), has been 
transferred to the Thiebes & Steirlin Music Company. 
Mr. Kieselhorst did not do any business with the 
Knabe, selling only Kimball's pianos, and we don’t 





think that the new concern will be able to do much 


with Knabe instruments. They have never been 
salable in St. Louis. 
Cheap street music in St. Louis has been adver- 


tised all around at 50 per cent. discount; after a 





while there will be nothing left, 


Mr. A. B. Lyon, the’ 





THAT C. C. 0. C. MOVE. 


>———- 


MAN of powerful influence in Western trade 
writes to us referring to the latest move by the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company in acquiring posi- 
tion with the Hockett Brothers-Puntenney Company : 
‘It is in the line with the trend of the times, and 
deals of this kind will be more numerous than they 
have been in the past.” That certainly is true. 

The very operating principle at work underneath 
and below the surface of trade movements is based 
upon co-operation, and these latest moves, which are 
merely following up preceding transactions _inter- 
rupted, for a time being, by the panic, are in con- 
formity with this principle. The steps taken by the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company and by the Hockett 
Brothers-Puntenney Company and now, as recorded 
in this issue, by the Mason & Hamlin Company and 
Oscar A. Field at St. Louis, are in strict conformity 
with the most advanced methods of disposing of 
pianos and organs under the most favorable plans of 
co-operation between manufacturer and jobber or 
agent. 

How, in fact, are pianos to be sold in large quanti- 
ties without the application of these methods? How 
is it going to be accomplished? Will some oracle 
answer? 

And how are the New York houses, outside of 
Estey, and Steinway, and Pease, and Wheelock, and 
Weber, going to make great headway unless they 
ally themselves in some manner or fashion with the 
dispensers of the piano throughout the country? 
The above named New York houses have their 
associated interested allies West and South; the 
others depend entirely upon the direct sales made 
upon the old line of so much piafo for so much 
money. 

But when the big dealer in the West and South be- 
comes a manufacturer or allies himself with Eastern 
houses, or the latter branch out on their own account, 
what becomes of the isolated manufacturer here who 
still adheres to his straitlaced agency system? 
Will not the agency system be crushed between the 
Western dealers’ manufacturing scheme and the 
combination plan existing between Eastern and 
Western houses? What then? 








NE of the objective points of the intelligent dealer 

who visits New York to purchase his fall stock 

is the Ludwig factory, just over the Harlem River. 

Some of ‘em come because they’ve seen the pianos 

some because they've heard of ‘em, but they all seem 

to be, somehow or other, sufficiently informed to buy, 
and when once they've bought they buy again. 


of 


AST week we stated that this week space would 
be given to the latest pamphlet issued by the 
Story & Clark Piano Company, entitled The Music 
Makers, one of the cleverest things of the kind that 
has come under our notice this year. A condensed 
review of the brochure would not do it full justice, 
and as our columns in this issue are so heavily taxed 
we are obliged to hold the story over. until next 
week in order to give it the public description that it 
merits. 
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DOLGE’S SYSTET1 


In Discussing Practical 
Co-operation. 


HE last twenty-five years have witnessed a flood 
of literature on the hundreds of subjects radi- 
ating from Socialism, State Socialism and its direct 
theories. The attractiveness of the subject, height- 
ened by the fact that students and writers were 
personally in direct contact with the many and varied 
practical operations of temporary schemes based 
upon theories nearly all of modern birth, has brought 
to the front an army of writers among 
all nations of Europe end also in 
America. 

We are, after all, not so far removed 
from the French Revolution, which has 
been to some extent eclipsed by the bril- 
liant and dazzling interference of Na- 
poleon. The French Revolution was the 
first practical ebullition of a series of so- 
cialistic theories promulgated by some 
of the most refined speculative philoso- 
phers of the remarkable eighteenth cen- 
tury. After the cooling off of the heat, 
passion and excitement with which Eu- 
rope was permeated through the Revo- 
lutionary contest, an era of more deliber- 
ate speculation set in, which however 
was again followed by the impassioned 
appeals of radical thinkers such as La- 
salle, Marx, Malthus, and the various 
schools of the socialistic tendency. 

Thus began the period from which 
we have inherited the modern scientific 
doctrines to which so great a philoso- 
pher as Herbert Spencer has devoted 
an enormous mass of material and con- 
clusions. A dispassionate view was 
then formulated for the very reason 
that it became scientific, for science 
and reason refuse to be influenced by 
passion. All modern, latter day dis- 
cussions of the subjects involved in the 
general plan must be scientific in order 
to be worthy of consideration. The 
inductive method must be applied by 
every writer on the subject. The 
schools refuse appeals to any but such 
writers, and therefore Bellamy, al- 
though popular for the time being, 
could not endure ; his reasoning was not inductive ; 
he was not scientific, and he could not escape sophis- 
try for that very reason. 

America has been plunged into the study of the 
question, and here, where a somewhat problematical 
system of government stimulates us into speculation 
of enormous range, some of the most fantastic and 
also some of the most logical theories have been 
evolved. How these theories would survive under 
the operation of practical tests has seldom been 
vouchsafed to the student or the theorist. Years ago, 
in the very days of the inception of the movement in 
the United States, Mr. Alfred Dolge foresaw the ne- 
cessity of wedding the two, and he began his practi- 
cal plan of co-operation under certain well-defined 
laws and principles enunciated by him only after 
years of tests in speeches and documents emanating 
from his fertile mind, which had then already grasped 
the subject. Many of us have followed the develop- 
ment of the system, which has grown to such an ex- 
tent that it has attracted the attention of economists 
in all countries of Europe, as well as in America. 

The latest case is that of Ossian D. Ashley, presi- 
dent of the Wabash Railroad Company, who in his 
work, ‘‘ Railways and Their Employees,” says : 

The principle of co-operative relief finds an excellent 
practical illustration in the manufacturing establishment of 
Alfred Dolge, of Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Mr. Dolge is the largest felt and felt shoe manufac- 
turer in the United States, and employs about 500 men, 
The manufacturing establishment which his firm controls 
and manages has been in operation at Dolgeville since 1874, 
although the annual reports of the house up to January, 

1894, indicate a period of 25 years, which doubtless applies 
to the date when he began the industry in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In 1874 the little village of Brackett’s Bridge, now Dolge- 
ville, contained a population of about 100, but its superior 
water power and excellent location attracted the attention 
of Mr, Dolge, and to this place he moved his machinery 
from Brooklyn in the year named. From the little hamlet 
of 1874, Dolgeville, under the vitalizing influence of Mr, 
Dolge’s enterprise, energy and skill, has grown up to a 
population of 2,500, and up to 1893 was one of the most 
thriving and successfulof the manufacturing towns in New 
York State. The twenty-fifth annual reunion of the em- 
ployés of the firm of Alfred Dolge, which now consists of 
the original founder and his oldest son Rudolph, was held 
in January, 1894, and from this we learn that the business 
troubles of 1898 had extended to the industry of Dolge- 
ville, although we are led to believe, from a perusalof Mr. 
Dolge’s annual address of that year, that this compact and 
well organized industry has borne the trials of an adverse 
period more successfully than most of the industrial works 
which have been obliged to meet the general storm. This 
result is largely due to the personal care and direction of 








Mr. Alfred Dolge in connection with the system of what he 





ALFRED DOLGE. 


calls ‘‘earnings sharings,” which he has established and 
conducted with superior judgment and skill for the last 20 
years, 

It is to this peculiar feature of the Dolgeville industry 
that attention is called in this paper, because it illustrates 
more nearly the principle of mutual advantages and mutual 
obligations than any plan of co-operation which has come 
under the observation of the writer. 

The following paragraph from an article in Chambers’ 
Journal, published in 1891, gives Mr. Dolge’s views as 
follows : 

Mr. Alfred Dolge, after a study of all the known systems 
of profit sharing, came to the conclusion that the one he 
has adopted is the only practicable one for the amelioration 
of the condition of working people. It is not profit shar- 
ing, but earnings sharing ; and he says that it does not in 
the least resemble communism or socialism or the scheme 
of paternal government now in practice in Germany. It 
depends entirely on the development of each employé's 
individuality, and places him on the same level with his 
employer. So-called profit sharing, as generally practiced, 
he considers as simply the division of a certain share of 
the earnings, not of the profits, of the business. He objects 
to the lazy and incompetent workman receiving the same 
percentage as the intelligent and industrious one, as it ap- 
pears to him to destroy all individual ambition, and isa 
kind of almsgiving. Besides, if the profits of a business 
are to be shared by employés, then it follows that they also 
share the losses, 

Nothing could be more in harmony with the views here- 
tofore expressed by the writer in regard to the absolute 
necessity of making faithful and meritorious service the 
basis of any advantages or benefits voluntarily conceded to 
workingmen. The practical application of this common 
sense idea at the manufactories of Dolgeville is therefore 
very interesting in a-consideration of the subject. 

The plan of “ earnings sharings” followed at the Dolge- 














ville works is embraced in the following provisions. In 
order to enable the male employés of the Alfred Dolge 
manufactory to share in the net earnings of the business 
over and above their wages, the following rules and regu 
lations for the distribution of such net earnings have been 
adopted after several years of experimental trial, with a 
pension and life insurance plan: 

1. There are three classes for this distribution, ‘viz.: 
First, pension ; second, insurance ; third, endowment. The 
share of the net earnings, if there be any, to be set aside 
each and every year, is.calculated upon the actual results 
as given by the books of the house. It is, however, in the 
discretion of the house to decide how much of the net earn- 
ings of business shall be appropriated for distribution. 

Against this distribution account the amounts paid for 
life insurance and the amount necessary to maintain the 
pension fund are considered fixed charges. If in any year 
the net earnings are not sufficient to cover the amount paid 
for life insurance and pensions, the deficiency becomes a 
charge against the net earnings of the year following. 
The remainder after payment of such fixed charges 
is available for the endowment fund. 

PENSIONS. 

Every male employé over 91 years and 
not over 50 years of age at the date of enter- 
ing service shall be entitled to a pension as 
follows, after 10 years ‘of continuous ‘ser- 
vice: 1. In case of partial or total inability 
to work on account of accident, sickness or 
old age, an employé is entitled to 50 per 
cent. of the wages earned during the last 
year preceding the disability after 10 years 
of continuous service ; 60 per cent. after 30 
years ; 70 per cent. after 16 years; 80 per 
cent. after 19 years; 90 per cent. after 22 
years, and 100 per cent. after 25 years’of 
continuous service. 

2. In case of accident or sickness in the 
service of the house, previous to the com- 
pletion of 10 years’ service, each employé is 


wages earned during the last year next pre- 
ceding such accident. 

8. In case of partial or total inability to 
work on account of accident, sickness or old 
age, employés who draw salary or earn 
wages to the amount of $1,000 a year are en- 
titled to the following pensions while such 
inability may last, viz.: 

After 13 to 16 years of service....... 

« 16to19 “ 

« *, 19 to 23 “ sceede 

« “22 to 2 “ oseicee 5 OOO 
«| 25 years of continuous service. 1,000 

The rules include sundry minor pro- 
visions, such as the non-transferability of 
the pensions, the time of beginning con- 
tinuous service in case of minors, the reser- 
vation to the house of the right to amend or 
repeal the rules, and of final decision in 
doubtful cases, and it is stipulated that all 
of the provisions of the law, as it is called, 
are voluntary on the part of the house and involve no legal 
liability to the employé. Provision is also made for the dis- 
tribution of any balance remaining in the fund in case of 
change of proprietorship. These minor provisions are not 
given at length, as they are not essential toan understand- 
ing of the body of the pension plan. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

All male employes of 26 years of age and upward, after 
five years of continuous service, are provided with life in- 
surance, as follows: 

Every employé after five full years of continuous service, 
dating from the age of 21, is entitled to a life insurance 
policy in some life insurance company, of $1,000 payable to 
his heirs or assigns, and for every five years of continuous 
service thereafter, up to 15 years, $1,000 additional, making 
for this class of employés a maximum life insurance of 
$3,000 after 15 years of continuous service. 

Employés entering the service at 22 years of age are en- 
titled to $1,000 life insurance for every five years of continu- 
ous service up to 10 years, making for this class a maximum 
of $2,000 life insurance, and employés entering service after 
27 years of age up to 40 years, are entitled to policies of 
$1,000 after five years of continuous service, and this is the 
maximum for that class. 

The annual premiums on these life insurance policies are 
to be paid by the house, except in cases of discharge of the 
employé insured, in which event the payment of premiums 
must be assumed by the employé. 

Provision is made for employés entering service at the 
age of 41 years and after, under which an annual premium 
of $85 is set aside by the house after five years of continu- 
ous service, for not exceeding 20 consecutive years of 
additional service, and with its accretion of interest paid 
to the heirs of said employés at death, but in no case to ex- 
ceed the sum of $1,000. The same provision ystororene 
employés when application for life insurance may be re- 
jected, the amount for these last not in_any case to exceed 


$600 





entitled to a pension of 50 per cent. of ‘his 
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the sum of $1,000. The same provision is made for em- 
ployés when application for life insurance may be rejected, 
the amount for these last not in any case to exceed the sum 
of the policies they would have been entitled to in case of 
insurance under the rules applying to the age of the em- 
ployé. 

In case of any employé refusing or neglécting to make 
application for life insurance, he will not be entitled to any 
benefit from the fund. 

The minor provisions of the life insurance plan are simi- 
lar to those adopted for the government of pensions, the 
house reserving its full right to. discharge, &c., and not 
conferring any legal right in favor of employés, or estab- 
lishing any legal liability on the part of the house. The 
same provisions are made also in case of change in pro- 
prietorship. 

ENDOWMENT. 

Every male employé over 21 years of age, after five con- 
secutive years of service, is entitled to an endowment 
account. 

At the end of each year so much will be credited to this 
account as according to the record kept by the house, and 
known as the manufacturing record, used as a basis demon- 
strating that he has produced more for the house than has 
been paid to him in the form of wages. 

If by neglect or carelessness an employé has caused.a 
loss to the house, as appears from such manufacturing rec- 
ord, the same shall be charged against such employé on the 
same account. 

Upon any balance in his favor at the end of every such 
year of service, such employé shall be entitled to interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, to be credited at the 
end of each year. 

The endowment money is payable upon reaching the age 
of 60 years, or upon death to the local heirs. In case of 
leaving the employment of the company or discharge 
therefrom the amount due at the time he leaves will not be 
paid until he reaches 60 years of age, except in case of 
death, and interest on the sum due will cease from the date 
of leaving the employment of the house. 

The endowment fund cannot be assigned, but may be left 
by last will and testament. Loans, however, may be ob- 
tained at the discretion of the house from the fund set 
aside, not exceeding the amount credited by giving satis- 
factory collateral security and by paying interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

The same provisions as to the right of discharge, and as 
to the legal rights of employés and the legal responsibili- 
ties.of the house, &c., given as to the pension and life in- 
surance plans are also attached to the endowment depart- 
ment. 

The disbursements during the year 1893 were as follows: 


OR I a isin gd gh aiigine ines bullet hr hata’ $3,773.31 
ee EE on ons ko kas cubbien k:ovs dA hdebakbacen 


POP ONE 5 CREE METER 528.30 
For school purposes outside of taxes............ 4,882.99 
Ret BEE, dicen sstcar ads denetie ond vareeea 560.40 


$13,845.22 
197,790.09 


ie on. oho Same Cotbin cniehca” SHhakeed $2,011,635.31 


Endowment account, representing the amount annually 
earned by the workmen over their wages, received no 
credit during the year 1893 on account of the business de- 
pression, which Mr. Dolge in his annual address attributes 
entirely tothe threatened changes in the tariff as then pro- 
posed under the Wilson bill. 

The amount credited to this fund in 1891 was $3,064, and 
in 1892 $4,256.15. 

Under Mr. Dolge’s excellent management the town of 
Dolgeville has become one of the most prosperous and 
thrifty of the manufacturing towns in the State. It is well. 
provided with schools and has an excellent public library, 
parks, electric light and other modern conveniences, and 
seems to be a model home for workmen. 

This result is largely due to the judicious intelligence of 
Mr. Dolge in carrying out his plan of ‘‘ earnings sharings” 
and in diversifying the industries of the town. 

Notwithstanding the gloomy views of Mr. Dolge as to 
the effect of the Wilson tariff, it is not unreasonable to ex- 

-pect from a man of such remarkable genius and fertility of 
mind that adaptability to changes in industrial conditions, 
so that 


Out of this nettle, danger, 
We pluck the flower, safety. 
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Poole & Stuart in Baltimore. 


TTO SUTRO & CO., of Baltimore, Md., have 
taken the Poole & Stuart pianos, and favored Mr. W. 

H. Poole, the manufacturer, with a substantial sample order. 
No better testimonial for this make of pianos can be 
given than that they have found a home in Otto Sutro & 
Co.’s warerooms. Mr. Poole is West at present, making the 


important points. 
~Mr. H, M. Howard, the traveling representative of the Needham 


Piano and Organ Company, is ill at his home in Hudson, N. Y. Mr. 
Howard was canvassing the New England States when attacked 








MASON & HAMLIN 
OSCAR A. FIELD. 


New House in St. Louis. 





HE latest movement of importance in high trade 
circles. is the establishment of an extensive 
branch house in St. Louis, Mo., by the Mason & 
Hamlin Company, with Oscar A. Field as the man- 
ager. Mr. Field recently retired from the Jesse 
French Piano and Organ Company, after having in 
1883 opened the St. Louis house under the name 
Field, French & Co., subsequently known as the 
Field-French Piano and Organ Company, and later 
and now known as the Jesse French Piano and 
Organ Company. It is understood that Mr. Field re- 
tains certain interests in the old house, but he has re- 
tired from its board and councils, and will hence- 
forth be at the head of the St. Louis branch of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company, the warerooms of which 
are located at 1003 Olive street, in the very heart of 
the music trade of that city. 

There will be a line of goods selected to fit the de- 
mands of the trade in St. Louisand Missouri, with the 
Mason & Hamlin piano as the leader, and the Mason 
& Hamlin organ as the head of the organ line. The 
Brambach piano will also be handled within the walls 
of the new establishment, and in course of time other 
instruments, as experience leads the company to 
adopt them. 

This step must not, however, be interpreted as an 
indication that the Mason & Hamlin Company pro- 
poses to establish branch houses generally. It was 
the opportunity in this instance that formed the in- 
ducement, for it is a rare chance for any manufac- 
turing house to find so capable, thorough and ener- 
getic a manager on the local ground as Mr. Field is 
in this case. This was in itself a temptation well nigh 
irresistible, and can readily be made a source of con- 
gratulation for both houses. No; the Mason & Ham- 
lin Company saw here a great opportunity for the 
proper cultivation of a rich territory and a combi- 
nation with a man who not only stands high in his 
community as a citizen and merchant, but who has 
become so thoroughly, so completely identified with 
the music trade of his city that his name in itself is 
a guarantee of success. 

Moreover, the Mason & Hamlin piano will readily 

be handled by a man of Mr. Field’s calibre, who 
un jerstands exactly how to bring before musical St. 
Louis in emphatic tones the special characteristics, 
the merits and the status of thatinstrument. This 
will not only be of great consequence to the company 
in its new branch, but will indirectly be of unbounded 
benefit to all Mason & Hamlin agents and dealers 
throughout the West. Mr. Field is such a thorough 
piano man that he will be able to take full ad- 
vantage of the points in favor of the Mason & Ham- 
lin, and bring them deliberately and intelligently 
before the St. Louis and the Missouri public. The 
instrument will be heard in leading musical perform. 
ances, and the whole St. Louis trade, as well as the 
profession, will be stirred up by the effect Mr. Field 
will be able to produce through and by means of the 
Mason & Hamlin piano upon the community. 
The Mason & Hamlin Company now conducts four 
houses in four of the great cities of the Union. The 
parent house at Boston, the oldest branch ; the New 
York house, at 136 Fifth avenue ; the Chicago branch 
on Wabash avenue in that city, and this new St. 
Louis branch. These four houses will be able to 
supply all the territory necessary, and there can be 
no reason, now at least, discernible for the opening 
of any other branch, particularly as large and pros- 
perous houses represent the Mason & Hamlin piano 
in many sections of the country. 








ECAUSE Philadelphia is a quiet city that is no 

reason why a piano with a big tone shouldn't 
come from it, and the Lester is making about as 
much noise, both in itself and in the trade, as any of 





its kind now made, 


| & Kroeger. 


GEORGE C. COX 


WITH 


Grildemeester & Kroeger. 





T is very probable that no item of news in this issue 
of the paper will find a more sympathetic re- 
sponse than the information that Mr. George Clay 
Cox, formerly with Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, and 
late one of the members of the firm of Crawford & 
Cox, Pittsburgh, has allied himself with the firm of 
Gildemeester & Kroeger, and will henceforth repre- 
sent the pianos of this house in various capacities. 

It may safely be said that there is to-day no piano 
salesman superior to Mr. Cox, who has demonstrated 
under many circumstances his versatility as a piano 
man and a piano salesman. In fact, Mr. Cox is an 
extraordinary example of the modern, advanced, 
intelligent and progressive piano man ; piano man, 
we may say, in contradistinction to the mere piano 
salesman. 

Mr. Cox is, in addition, a student of the whole 
piano question as applied to the situation in the trade 
to-day. To discuss with him the various phases of 
the trade constitutes in itself a lecture or study, 
necessarily an object lesson, and to hear his numer- 
ous suggestions discloses to us that all the resources 
of salesmanship have by no means been exhausted. 

Mr. Cox is full of initiative, full of disclosures, full 
of ideas, full of originality, and his propositions, re- 
plete with boldness and assurance, as well as indi- 
viduality, are refreshing from the piano point of 
view. 

Of the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano Mr. Cox has 
made a thorough study, and he has become not only 
an adherent of the claims of the instrument, but an 
enthusiast about its merits. With Mr. Cox the Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger piano is a religion. He believes in 
it; he “swears by it;”" he insists upon its character 
andits position, and he assumes the personal respon- 
sibility and guarantee of it. And this course deserves 
the approval of all judges of instruments, including 
THE Musica Courier, which is heartily in sympathy 
with Mr. Cox in the position he assumes. 

And furthermore it is in itself a guarantee of the 
continued success of Mr. Cox with the Gildemeester 
We do not believe that any salesman 
can make an unequivocal success of a piano under 
his charge unless he can thoroughly, conscientiously 
and enthusiastically devote himself to it. 

There must be nothing half-hearted, nothing of a 
patronizing tendency, in the advocacy of a piano on 
part of a salesman; he must be thoroughly imbued 
with a piano and its qualities to make it a success, 
and Mr. Cox is a devotee of the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger in this very sense. His continued success is 
therefore absolutely certain, particularly as the piano 
sustains his claims and assertions. 

The particular functions to be performed by Mr. 
Cox need not be fully outlined at this moment. He 
will travel throughout the West without portfolio, to 
use a diplomatic term, and in a general way co- 
operate with the house here in agency and sales 
work. 

His usefulness will be rapidly demonstrated, for 
Mr. Cox will by no means permit the grass to grow 
beneath his feet. He has a great piano to 
handle, and he will handle it in a fashion which will 
cause surprise to many men and firms in the trade. 

His future movements will be carefully registered 
in these columns, and they will constitute an excel- 
lent barometer of the trade generally. 








The Difference 


BETWEEN 
BEST and NONE BETTER. 


For us to claim that the Roth & Engel- 
hardt Actions are best of all would sound 
just as ridiculous as if our competitors 
made that claim for theirs ; but when we sa 
that there are none better than the Roth 
Engelhardt we are repeating what our cus- 
tomers say and what we feel is true. Our 
8 te and use of the best materials prove 
this. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Office : 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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HARDMAN METHODS. 





> 


Skillful Adjustment of the Artistic and Com- 
mercial Tendencies. 


HE relation existing between the commercial and 
T artistic sides of a first-class piano business is at 
the present time a difficult matter of adjustment, 
The enormous increase in the output of pianos dur- 
ing the past few years throughout the United States, 
and the fact that new men coming into the industry 
are so frequently commercial rather than piano men 
in the old acceptation of the expression, have en- 
tirely changed the general methods of the piano 
business, and consequently the esthetic side of it is 
to a considerable extent unknown, Yet what has 
created the piano business primarily is musical appre- 
ciation, for without it there could be no original 
incentive to buy pianos and thus create a demand for 
them. 

There are two methods by which success in the 
piano business can be obtained, the first resulting 
only in financial profit, and the second in the only leg- 
itimate success for apiano maker, Financial results, 
however, do not necessarily mean the only kind of 
success that some men wish to achieve, or which 
really represent a true ambition in the trade. These 
two methods are: First, the purely commercial, in 
maintaining which the whole question is one of sup- 
plying a piano on the same basis as any other com- 
modity would be furnished ; and, second, the combi- 
nation of the commercial and the artistic. Without 
the commercial method and the keenest. insight into 
and respect for business conditions, the product, no 
matter how artistic it may be, of course could not 
succeed, but we maintain that in the combination of 
the two there is the only truly legitimate piano busi- 
ness. , 

In these practical times it is a very difficult matter 
to make this combination, as we have said. Some 
old houses of high artistic standing are falling away 
because they are not run by men with modern busi- 
ness ideas. But many piano makers to-day push 
their business, as any other business is carried on, 
with very little if any of the artistic knowledge or 
sentiment which is necessary to bring into the piano 
business in order to make it legitimate. What the 
end of all this is to be we confess we do not know, 
but the tendency to cheapen and popularize seems 
to-day to be so general in all branches of manufacture 
that it is almost impossible to overcome it. 

Some houses, huwever, never cease to maintain 
the proper relation between the commercial and ar- 
tistic sides of which we have spoken, and notably 
among these is that of Hardman, Peck & Co, Within 
a few years the Hardman piano has completely 
changed its society, so to speak. Caste in pianos is 
as strongly marked as it is among people in highly 
organized communities, but the impalpable some- 
thing which constitutes it has been taken on within a 
decade bythe ‘‘ Hardman” as a result of its artistic 
character, and to-day, backed up by an enterprise in 
business methods second to none in piano manufac- 
turing, it also has acquired a position which is re- 
markable, and which means for the instrument con- 
tinued success and a lasting reputation. 








BENT MEANS BUSINESS. 


>——— 


R. GEO. P. BENT, who was in New York last 

week, began suit in the United States Court 

last week against Emil Klaber and the Automaton 

Piano Company for $10,000 damages sustained by 

the use of devices infringing on his patents covering 

the orchestral attachment and practice clavier as 
embodied in the ‘‘Crown” piano. 

Mr. Bent desires to warn all that he will bring suit 
against any person found infringing, or selling or buy- 
ing or offering forsale any musical instrument that 
infringes, patents 


OORT RG Sis ui F, October 16, 1804, 
CNAs sie csividiesoencast February 5, 1895, 
OUT iano ats eee March 5, 1895, 


and another important patent allowed, but not yet 
issued. 








—Louis Mitchell, who had been for some time an assistant in the 
New York office of the Needham Piano and Organ Company, died on 
Tuesday, November 5, of spinal meningitis. 
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and kindergartens. 


HE Mason & Hamlin Company has a way of its own in advertising, and probably no house in 

the trade has gained such a wide reputation for displaying an ability to advertise attractively. The picture on 

this page is a fair specimen of how the Mason & Hamlin Company is advertising its Baby organs for primary schools 
The more you study it the more interesting it becomes. 








N considering all of the talk that is being talked of 
the coming to New York city of certain ‘‘ Western 
pianos” and the arguments that are advanced, pro 
and con, it is interesting to look upon the position 
that has been gained by a piano which, though not 
distinctly ‘‘ Western,” as the term is now applied, is 
nevertheless an instrument made sufficiently far away 
from the rising of the sun to be not ‘‘ Eastern "—the 
A. B. Chase. 

Quietly, without much hurrah, in an easy and con- 
fident way, the city exponent of the Norwalk piano, 
Mr. Geo, W. Herbert, has directed it into winningits 
way among the musical people of the town who ap- 
preciate a musical instrument without regard of the 
name board, and he has worked up a following for 
the A. B. Chase piano in the metropolis which must 
be gratifying both to the makers and to him. 





The Miller Organ Company. 


T is almost phenomenal to find a concern enjoy- 

ing the continued prosperous trade which is following 
the Miller Organ Company, of Lebanon, Pa., particularly 
during the last two years of business depression. 

While many concerns have been obliged to reduce 

working hours to half time and even less, the Miller peo- 
ple have continued right along in their usual industrious 
manner, making their full line and in regular quantities, 
and have placed them to their satisfaction. 
This can be accounted for in several ways. First, their 
line is composed of salable styles, the quality is all right 
and price satisfactory. Then they have secured a num- 
ber of substantial dealers throughout Pennsylvania and 
nearby States, who always have a demand in their trade for 
the Miller organs. 

Then, again, there is a steady foreign trade from South 
Africa, England, Scotland, Holland and other parts for 
their regular styles. This little combination of facts tells 
the story. 

There will be found in another portion of this paper a 
cut showing one of the most popular of the Miller Organ 
Company’s styles. 

This has been a favorite with the dealers ever since it 
was designed, and is a steady and satisfactory seller, The 
other designs of cases are artistic and handsome. 





Progress in St. Johnsville. 


HE St. Johnsville Wood Working Company, of 

St. Johngville, N. Y.. was organized on November 1. 

As the name implies, this concern will manufacture special- 

ties in wood, and it has already contracted to furnish the 

meloharp for the Meloharp Company, of Oneonta, N. Y., 

the principal owner and patentee being George B. Shearer, 
of Oneonta. 

Those familiar with St. Johnsville and the Roth & En- 
gelhardt piano action works at that place will remember 
the building known.as the old cheese factory, located about 
a stone’s throw from the action works. This will be used 
for the present by the wood working concern, and perhaps 





permanently, as they have made an offer for its purchase. 


The directors of the St. Johnsville Wood Working Com- 
pany are A. P. Roth, S. Roth, Fred Engelhardt and S. En- 
gelhardt, the persons most interested in the Roth & Engel- 
hardt business. Although young people, they are rapidly 
increasing their commercial responsibilities. In addition 
to the piano action industry they operate the electric light 
and telephone business at that point, and very successfully. 
Mr. Roth stated that the piano action business was never 
so good with them as at the present time. 





The Weser Mandolin Attachment. 


S was noted in a previous number of THE 
Musicat Courier, Weser Brothers are out with a 
mandolin attachment to their pianos, in which the charac- 
teristic tremolo of that instrument is very faithfully re- 
produced. 

There are many features in connection with this attach- 
ment which are difficult to describe and which cannot be 
appreciated except by an actual demonstration on the in- 
strument. The following most important ones will pret 
ably be comprehended. 

The mandolin attachment, although a part of the piano, 
is separated from its action when not in use, and its pres- 
ence would never be known to the performer, either through 
the keyboard or pedals, unless it was connected to the ac- 
tion by pressing a small button concealed under the key- 
bottom. 

When connected all effects are obtained with the pedals. 

The mandolin attachment has a range of four octaves on 
the keyboard, and the lower or accompaniment portion of 
the piano retains its normal tone. In consequence a 
mandolin solo can be given with piano accompaniment. 
The soft and loud pedals are both effectual for the modu- 
lation of the mandolin tone, and are subject to the will of 
the performer. 

When the mandolin attachment is in operation and the 
piano alone is desired a full depression of either soft or loud 
pedal disconnects it ; a depression of the middle pedal con- 
nects it again. 

A particular passage in a piece may be desired with man- 
dolin effects and without any perceptible effort on the part 
of the player the mandolin is introduced and discontinued 
just as easily without effort or noise. ; 

The vibration of the strings produces the tremolo for 
which the mandolin alone is distinguished, and the imitation. 
is so complete that it can hardly be recognized as coming 
from other than a mandolin. 

This very brief description conveys but an imperfect 
idea of the many delightful combinations of piano and 
mandolin which are easily produced by even an ordinary 
player, and the instrument should be seen and operated to 
be appreciated. 

Mr. John A. Weser is the inventor of this, as of all the 
other practicable devices which have from time to time 
been incorporated in the Weser pianos and we find among 
them .the duet desk, pedal action, muffler; triple 


interlocking pedal action with muffler and mandolin at- 
tachment, and the latest, the knee swell ; this last was al- 
lowed by the Patent Office on the 7th inst. and a ale 





special description, which will come later. 
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HE important step taken by the Mason & Hamlin 

Company at St. Louis in conjunction with Mr. 
Oscar A. Field, formerly of the Jesse French Piano 
and Organ Company, is fully treated in another ar- 
ticle in this issue. Mr. E. P. Mason met Mr. Field 
during his recent Western tour. Mr. Mason returned 
to Boston on Friday, November 1. Mr. Field reached 
that city on Tuesday, November 5. Mr. J. A. Norris, 
the gentleman who represents the Mason & Hamlin 
Company at large, reached it on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 7, and the arrangements were finally concluded 
on that day, when, at 3 p. m., Mr. Field returned West. 


The Outlook. 


Retail trade in Boston is not in the best shape, and 
the unseasonable and muggy weather, with its: tem- 
perature above 70 Fahr., only added to the discomfort 
and laziness apparent generally during the past week; 
but the holiday trade will be along soon, and then, 
with a rush, 1895 will have made its record, and with 
some the record will not be brilliant. 

Wholésale trade is fair; that is, past booked or- 
ders keep the factories busy, and the usual stray 
orders and occasional spurts brought about by the 
traveling men will conduce toward a prosperous 
wholesale trade during the remaining seven weeks of 
the year. 

Oliver Ditson Combinations. 


The deals of the Oliver Ditson Company referred 
to in last week’s issue have caused much discussion 
in trade circles. When a house with large means be- 
gins to awaken to the modern system of the piano 
business, and actually enters upon an aggressive 
campaign, as this promises to be, it may he taken for 
granted that important results willobtain. There is, 
there necessarily must be, a prospect for a heavy 
trade in pianos throughout the thickly settled sec- 
tions of New England. Many of the small dealers 
cannot cope with its possibilities from lack of capital. 
The absorption of some of these houses, the establish- 
ment of branches and a general canvassing of the 
whole section under the auspices of an institution 
such as the Oliver Ditson Company must inevitably 
bring about more piano sales throughout it, and will 
also stimulate the whole trade of that part of the 
country, and, it must be admitted, it requires stimula- 
tion. 

Mr. E. W. Tyler is at the head of the piano depart- 
ment of the O. Ditson Company, as is generally 
known. He is a thorough piano man. 


Using Emerson Name. 


For some time past the Emerson Piano Company 
has been receiving letters from its agents containing 
communications addressed to the latter by a small 
piano manufacturing concern at Peterboro, N. H., 
which uses the name of the Emerson Piano Company 
to recommend its low grade goods. Some five years 
or so ago the Emerson Piano Company purchased a 
number of cheap pianos, made in New York, for rent- 
ing purposes. The maker requested the then man- 
ager of the New York branch of the Emersons to get 
from the company a letter showing that the order or 
delivery of the pianos had actually been executed. 
This letter was given, but as soon as it was found by 
the Emerson Piano Company that it was intended as 
an advertisement the company ordered its with- 
drawal ; in fact no authorization had ever been given 
to make use of the letter. It subsequently proved 
that the pianos themselves were very defective. The 
pin blocks split, the case work was pitiably poor, and 
much money had to be expended by the Emerson 
Company to correct the defects of this cheap New 
York piano which, to their regret, they had pur- 
chased, 

This letter, this unauthorized letter, written under 
a misapprehension of the situation and subsequently 
withdrawn, is now used by a little concern in Peter- 
boro, N. H., as a recommendation of its pianos, and 





the reason for using it is that the Peterboro firm 
some years ago bought out the little New York manu- 
facturer who originally made the defective pianos 
referred to. 

Naturally all the Emerson agents write to the com- 
pany in Boston as soon as they get one of the re- 
printed copies of this letter, and the company in re- 
ply must state its case and tell exactly what the 
circumstances were and what subsequent troubles 
the cheap piano gave. This, it would seem, ends the 
Peterboro piano ; but as the Emerson Piano Company 
does not wish to injure these Peterboro people it has 
kindly informed them of the injury done to them by 
their own act, and if they will now insist upon using 
the Emerson letter they wili necessarily get them- 
selves into serious trouble and do incalculable harm 
to their pianos, for the Emerson Piano Company, for 
the protection of its trade, of its agents and of itself, 
must publicly state how poor and defective were the 
pianos sold to them by the maker whose product the 
Peterboro firm assumes to father. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 


The warerooms now occupied by this company are 
finally in such shape as to give a true estimate of 
their extent and adaptability. Beautiful specimens 
of Ivers & Pond grand and upright pianos are to be 
seen on exhibition, and the trade for the rest of the 
year will be heavy. The nameis certainly oneof the 
best in the high grade line now. 


Did Not Work at Vose’s. 

There are always schemes afoot to get a hold of 
pianos for nothing or less. A few days ago a couple 
of clerical gentlemen were brought into Mr. Willard 
Vose’s presence in the wareroom, with the request to 
listen to their proposition. Mr. Vose quietly listened 
and heard that they represented a Southern univer- 
sity, and that the Vose piano stood so high in their 
section that they thought he should donate one to the 
university. Mr. Vose didn't see why he should give 
for nothing what is admitted to be worth consider- 
able, and told them that he would make reasonable 
allowances, &c., but could not present a Vose piano, 
profits not being of such dimensions as to justify such 
liberality or philanthropy. 

This is just one of many cases in point, There was 
actually no moral right, nor was there the least bit of 
justice, in placing Mr. Vose in such a position. These 
people had never before seen Mr. Vose, had no rela- 
tions and no influence whatever upon the develop- 
ment of his business ; had never exhibited the slight- 
est interest in the Vose house or piano, and yet the 
moment it would be to their own advantage they 
would appeal to him (and to many others in other 
lines) to present them with a part of his capital, for 
each piano is a part of the capital of the manufac- 
turer. 

Someone might suggest that they were on a char- 
itable mission. They stopped at the Adams House ; 
they had to pay their bills there. They would not 
dare to ask Mr. Adams or Mrs. Adams to give them 
free board and lodging. They probably get salaries 
from the university ; it certainly will be taken for 
granted that they will not teach for nothing. 

It is like the case of the singer of the Abbey & 
Grau Opera Company, who was in Boston last week 
and said to Mrs. King, the representative of THE 
MusicaL Courier: ‘‘Do you charge for those por. 
traits on the front page?” Miss, do you charge when 
you sing in Music Hall or on the stage of the Mechan- 
ics’ Hall? Will Abbey & Grau admit the public free 
or will they charge? Do paper, ink, news, offices, 
railroad and steamship trips and postage cost noth- 
ing? Does your dressmaker charge you for the beau- 





tiful gowns she makes for you? Does Mr. Ellis, 
your manager, give his services for nothing? Can 
Mr. Vose give away pianos? Nonsense! We do not 
believe in all these begging expeditions. A close 
investigation will always show that the personal axe 
is being ground for somebody. Mr. Vose was abso- 
lutely correct and he knows it. 


The Jewett. 

Mr. Woodbury, of the Jewett Piano Company, of 
Leominster, Mass., was in Boston on Friday, and may 
leave for the West at any moment. The house is 
making one of those thoroughly reliable, salable 
pianos that sell when there is such thing as selling 
going on. The finish of the pianois far finer than 
that of most other pianos of the class, and the Jewett 
always gives satisfaction. 

Mr. Woodbury informs us that the insurance com- 
panies have just paid all the claims of the Richardson 
Piano Case Company, of Leominster, whose factory 
was recently destroyed by fire, and that the company 
will rebuild on the same ground. 


Trade Association. 


There will not be sufficient legitimate and consci- 
entious co-operation among Boston piano houses to 
bring about any permanent organization of perma- 
nency. No; the Boston houses have so far succeeded 
without Association, and, moreover, some of the 
more careful firms do not believe in stirring up 
the workmen by organizing. What grievances are 
there, anyhow, which an Association could correct? 
Oh, yes, the trade press. By the way, the individual 
who.made the remarks against the trade press was 
not even known to the presiding officer, Mr. Geo. H. 
Chickering, who asked, ‘‘ What is the name?” when 
that party arose to speak. A great commentary is 
this on the state of the imagination as to the size of 
a swollen head and the actual size when the head is 
measured. Mr. Chickering actually did not even know 
the man who had been talking Chickering, Chicker- 
ing, Chickering ever since he left school. So much 
for local influence, and so much more for trade influ- 
ence. When we get right down to it, this is a pretty 
level headed kind of a world, after all. Common 
sense is supreme. 


Mr. Scanlan’s Views. 

“To sellso and so many pianos requires $25,000. 
It takes $50,000 to sell so and so many pianos. Every 
time a dealer goes beyond the limit, whatever that 
may be, there is danger. The piano business is a 
chattel mortgage pawnbroker business. The pawn- 
broker says you must give him the article and he 
will loan you the money at a stipulated rate of inter- 
est. The piano man says you must give him a 
chattel mortgage and he loans you his money in shape 
of the piano, the money to be returned in certain pay- 
ments at certain times, with interest.” These are 
Mr. Scanlan’s words, 

Do you believe, Mr. Scanlan, that all the piano firms 
charge interest on their instalment sales ? 

‘“‘When I came down here into the retail in 1889 
none of the Boston houses charged interest ; now I 
think all do. Itismy opinion that interest is charged 
by all dealers of standing in the large centres; in 
the smaller cities many dealers still sell on instal- 
ments without charging interest. We charge inter- 
est on unpaid balances. We never demand it; itis 
part and parcel of our system.” 

Do you believe that the instalment business has in- 
jured the rent business, Mr. Scanlan? 

‘* Where pianos are sold on instalments, $10 down 
and $4 a month, or such terms, yes, the rent business 
has been damaged. With us not. Our rent business 
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is very large, as everyone who knows the trade in 
Boston knows.” 

What is the percentage of cash or half cash sales 
to the totals? Can it be ascertained, Mr. Scanlan, 
how many pianos in one hundred are sold for cash, 
how many for half cash, how many on regular instal- 
ments ? 

‘It cannot be ascertained statistically. One lot of 
one hundred pianos shows one distribution ; another 
later on shows an entirely different percentage. This 
depends upon seasons, upon periods, upon many cir- 
cumstances and conditions.” 

These, Mr. Scanlan, are important things for the 
trade to know. 

‘Yes, but there are other things, too, of importance. 
A man high in financial circles in Boston recently said 
to me that he had no confidence in the integrity of 
the piano trade asatrade. Why? Because in going 
about to purchase a piano he was asked a certain 
figure, and before he left the store the firm offered 
him the piano at just one-half the first price origi- 
nally asked. There were no details given to me by 
this gentleman, but he told me what we all know is 
very apt to happen. It is of importance that the 
piano trade should clear itself of such aspersions. 
There are too many men in the trade that do not re- 
spect it; that injure it by applying false mercantile 
methods, and that are not conscientious in their treat- 
ment of competitors. These are some of the other 
things of importance.” 

And that is exactly true, Two instances came to 
our notice in the Boston trade last week that illus- 
trate the state of feeling. In each a piano man vis- 
ited another and handshaking passed and the visitor 
in each case expressed himself in complimentary and 
friendly terms to the respective house; yet within 
twenty-four hours each of the two houses visited 
heard that its visitor was denouncing its pianos, its 
methods, &c., &c., &c. That certainly is not a very 
healthy state of affairs. But maybe that Association 
can remedy the thing ; maybe. 


Briggs. 
The latest products of the Briggs factory, large 
sized uprights in beautiful case work, are musical 
instruments of a fine type. 


They are sure to make 








an effect with musicians, and they are sure to sell, 
The factory is very busy, shipping more pianos than 
ever in its history. 


In Town. 
C. W. Marvin, Detroit. 
Oscar A. Field, St. Louis. 
Chas. Becht, Brambach Piano Company. 
De Volney Everett, Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 
J. A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin Company. 
Woodbury, Jewett Piano Company. 
K, F, 
Harry E. Freund, Freund's Weekly. 


Notes. 


Payson, of the Emerson Piano Company, is South 
working northward via Asheville and Richmond. 

S. A. Gould, of the Estey house, was in Maine dur- 
ing the week. Mr. Gould is working like a beaver 
and is doing a remarkably large business. 

Members of the trade should know that copies of 
this paper can be purchased at the news stands and 
also at the office, 17 Beacon street. 

This whole Massachusetts section is one of the best 
outlets for Sterling pianos. The trade has no idea of 
the large number of Sterling pianos sold by dealers 
all through the eastern end of New England. 

The shipments of Everett piano were very heavy 
during the month of October, and continue without 
abatement. 

There were 99 Sterling pianos shipped from the 
Derby factory week before last, and more this past 
week. Theshipments of the Huntington factory were 
also very large. There is no trade! Eh? 

We learn that Brown & Simpson, of Worcester, 
never had a greater month than October, and that 
the demand continues. A large New York State 
dealer told us on Monday that he values his Brown & 
Simpson agency above any ; that that piano is sold 
with the greatest ease; that it gives universal satisfac- 
tion, and that the firm is one of the best to deal with 
he ever met. 

There is a beautiful specimen of an artistic up- 
tight in the Estey wareroom window. Chaste in 
style and yet attractive and eloquent. It is a Decker 
Brothers—elegant all the way through. 

The factory of the Seaverns Action Company at 





Cambridgeport is operated at night to meet the de- 
mand for Seaverns actions. : 

Improvements are ‘about to be made in the ware- 
rooms of the Merrill Piano Company on Boylston 
street. 


GEORCE A. STEINWAY IN ASIA. 








R. GEORGE A. STEINWAY (oldest son of 
William Steinway) and his friend, Mr. Howard 
R. Burk, who started on their pleasure trip around 
the world July 10 last, for Newfoundland, thence 
across the American continent via Yellowstone Park, 
&c., sailed from San Francisco September 12 last for 
Yokohama, After remaining in: Japan about one 
month the two young men sailed for Hong Kong, and 
on Saturday last George A. Steinway cabled to his 
father that they would sail for Singapore, expecting to 
arrive there November 16, and leave for Batavia 
November 26, and that they were in the best of health. 
They expect to reach Australia by Christmas. 

It may interest the piano trade to learn that, ac- 
cording to George A. Steinway's letter, pianos are 
now made at Yokohama by native Japanese manu- 
facturers and artisans, the product being of the low- 
est possible quality, which are sold at about $75 
retail. 

Evidently Japan is not a good market for either 
first-class American or European pianos. 





Richardson Rebuilding. 
HE members of the Richardson Piano Case 
Company at Leominster, Mass., do not propose to 
lose any time, even if their factory was destroyed by fire. 
Workmen are busy on the building, and before long the 
factory will be above ground and work there will be hum- 
ming along as merrily as ever. 








—Reuben Midmer, a well-known organ builder, died at his home at 
Patchogue, L. L, on Thursday, from pneumonia. He was 71 years 
old. Mr. Midmer was born in Sussex, England, and came to America 
at an early age, locating in New York, where he learned the trade of 
organ builder. In 1860 he moved to Brooklyn and started in business 
for himself. Some of his best work was done on the organs in St. 
Luke’s, Central Congregational, Tompkins Avenue Congregational, 
St. Anthony’s and St, ‘Teresa's Roman Catholic churches.— Zr. 








There are a good many makes of pianos adver- 








tised in this paper, and it is worthy of 


| notice that the majority of them contain 


iron plates from the foundry of 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Avenue D, cor. 11th Street. 
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Stamford, Conn. 











P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hildbemeester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and-T 


“first Street, New York. 
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NOTICE. 





In accordance with the modern practice of 
condensing the main portion of the advertising 
in periodicals in the back of the publication, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER has this week 
grouped a number of pages at the end of this 
issue, and asks the attention of its readers to 
the clearness of the typographical display and 
to the diversified claims that are made by its 
patrons. 

It is gratifying at this time of the year to note 
the extent of the advertising in an issue like the 
present one. Regular readers and subscribers 
will have noticed as the season has advanced 
how greatly the display advertisements in the 
music department have increased; and the print- 
ing of so many grouped cards, together with the 
various advertisements distributed throughout 
the paper, shows plainly how thoroughly it is 
appreciated asa medium of communication to 
aul who are interested in matters musical, 
whether professional or trade. 





ITS INEVITABLE FATE. 


——_—___—. 


HERE is to-day no doubt in the minds of those 
at all familiar with trade tendencies and affairs 
as to the logical and inevitable fate of the cheap $75 
boxes. They are going from the market, and the end 
of it is near at hand. They have been on it long 
enough to prove their utter worthlessness, and that 
they are among the worst frauds that have infested 
the trade. 

It requires but a slight acquaintance with the con- 
struction of pianos, factory workings and quality 
and price of materials and labor to understand that a 
piano with any legitimate claims to substantiality of 
construction, and fair quality of materials, to say 
nothing of musical qualities, cannot be made for $75, 
the price at which, and less, most of these atrocious 
frauds are sold. They will not stand together; they 
are not made to stand ; they cannot be made at that 
price to stand. Any dealer buying them is liable to 
find them largely in pieces at any time. The disinte- 
gration begins early and continues steadily. That 
they will last a reasonable time and show some quali- 
ties for which a piano buyer pays his money it is 
foolish to expect. 

The dealers have found this out. They have had 
these boxes fall to pieces; they have paid for their 
experience and have learned their lesson, the evil 
itself working its own cure. 

How badly dealers who have handled these rotten 
boxes have injured themselves by so doing they are 
also beginning to ascertain. Their hope that pur- 
chasers would return them, taking in exchange pianos 








Height, 6 feet 9inches. Length, 4 feet. Depth, 2feet. Weight, when boxed, 450 pounds. 


TYLE No. 25 is one of the handsomest organs manufactured by the Miller Organ Company, of 
Lebanon, Pa. It is solidly built, but in appearance light and graceful. It has a fine large French beveled mirror, 
and every detail of the organ is faithfully carried out. It must be seen to be appreciated. No better seller for the 


dealer can be handled. 


proved a vain one. The purchasers, instead, have 
formed a distrust of all dealers. .They have realized 
they were bitten once; they are wary about being 
bitten again. They cannot get away from the idea 
of fraud. 

And they are perfectly correct. The cheap box is 
seldom, if ever, represented as it really is. The 
dealer, if of average intelligence, knows it cannot be 
worth anything at the price he paysforit. He, by 
selling it, is a party to a fraud and deserves the dis- 
trust of his customers. 

The unutterable badness of the $75 box, combined 
with the fact that the dealers realize their mistake in 
handling it, means its passing from the market. The 
confidence of the public may not return, but it will 
not be further destroyed by so glaring a fraud. 

And when the $75 box shall have gone its way one 





reproach will be removed from the New York piano 
trade, for it has its headquarters here. 








—Charles Becht, traveling for the Brambach Piano Company, is on 
ais way to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

—The Hartford Diamond Polish Company, of Hartford Conn., has 
removed its business from 155 Main street to 118 Asylum street. 

—A Findlay, Ohio, newspaper says that George E. Neweil, of that 
city, has removed his piano factory from the Carruthers Block to the 
Barnhill Block on Park place. 

—Messcs. Piper and McIntire have purchased C. P. Trickey’s music 
business in Manchester, N. H., and will remove their Concord busi- 
ness tothe former place in a few days. 

—We do not believe it was a Boston piano man who suggested that 
pianos should be delivered free of charge. The new association 
would kill him if he disclosed his identity. 

—Mr. Wm. Tonk, of Wm. Tonk & Brother, left the latter part of 
last week for a four weeks’ visit among the piano manufacturers of 
the country, pushing the interests of the Herrburger-Schv ander 
actions. 
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est living authority on 
sound, THOMAS A, 
EDISON, says is the 
best, the best. 
Who is better able to 
judge than this acoustic 
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Messrs. BLASIUS & SONS, 


Philadelphia ; 


Gentlemen—I have been using 
piano for the last two years for experi- 
ments on the phonograph at the labora- 
tory. Of all the instruments tried, my If you are not con- 
experimenters prefer the Blasius. 


Yours, 


Doesn’t 


your this settle argument as 


to the supremacy of the 


BLASIUS PIANO? 


vinced, let us convince 
you, Correspondence 


solicited. 


(Signed) THOMAS A. EDISON. 





A 
cS 


BLASIUS & SONS, 


1101, 1103 & 1119 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE TRADE SOUTH. 


———_ > —-—_ 


HERE is a general feeling prevailing in trade 
circles that the period of depression in the South 
has ceased and that the coming year will be a brilliant 
year in trade and industry in that section of the 
country. Let us hope that this is true. Southern 
people are musical by inclination; many of them 
have excellent taste and considerable emotional feel- 
ing on the subject of music, and pianos, and a)so to a 
great extent organs, can find a heathy outlet in the 
section beween the Potomac and the Mississippi. We 
do not include Texas in this, because it is not really 
from a geographic or commercial point of view a 
Southern State. Its railroad connections are nearly 
all with the West and Southwest, 

How has the Southern music trade been handled 
by the manufacturers during the past half a dozen 
years? If we begin with Virginia and go through the 
Carolinas and Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Florida and Tennessee we find that a few houses 
virtually control that whole section; a few houses 
only are organized to dispose of large quantities of 
pianos and organs, and a few houses only have made 
a study of the Southern trade on the ground itself. 
Atlanta has been made the pivotal point around 
which the whole thing operates. Even in the case of 
the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, which 
with its headquarters at Savannah also keeps its 
eyes constantly on the Atlanta market. This Lud- 
den & Bates house is the only large trade organiza- 
tion in this line in the South that is not directly 
identified with the manufacturer, that is to say, that 
is not a branch house of the manufacturers, The 
other houses that control the Southern trade are the 
W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, and the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company and the Estey Organ 
Company, of Brattleboro. 

There is not one New York house that has any kind 
of a controlling interest in a Southern house. The 
New England Piano Company has a controlling in- 
terest in the Freyer & Bradley Company, of Atlanta, 
in co-operation with the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company. The John Church Company, of Cincin- 
nati, has large interests in the South by means of 
which the Everett piano is distributed in Georgia and 
other Southern States in larger quantities than is gen- 
erally supposed, but the John Church Company is a 
Cincinnati house ; it is consequently Chicago, the Es- 
teys and Cincinnati and the Ludden & Bates Southern 
Music House that virtually control the Southern mar- 
ket. Of course we refer here strictly to those con- 
cerns that dispose of large quantities of instruments. 
and not to dealers that sell from 30 to 40 pianos a 
year, or 40 to 50 organs a year, of which the South 
has 25 or 30. Forbes, of Montgomery and Anniston, 
Ala., does his direct business through the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, and the A. B. Campbell 
Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., is allied to the same 
interests and the leading dealer of Mississippi to the 
same interests. 

The W. W. Kimball Company has Gilbert Smith on 
the ground, and let us say here that Gilbert Smith, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, is one of the brightest, 
one of the most intelligent, one of the most straight- 
forward, legitimate and conscientious men in the 
Southern piano and organ trade to-day. He has 
made a great and deep study of the whole question, 
and he has secured the confidence of the trade down 
there, and is cultivating it to an extent that will prove 
of enormous value in the future. Mr. Smith holds in 
his hands to-day, through the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, the destiny of a great many Southern dealers. 

Now arises the question, what, under these circum- 
stances, is to become of the New York and Boston 
pianos in the South? Through the Ludden & Bates 
house the Mason & Hamlin instruments and the 
Sterling instruments, of Derby, Conn., have an outlet, 
but all other houses are more or less influenced by 
Chicago and Cincinnati. The Smith & Nixon house 
and D. H. Baldwin Company, of Cincinnati, are also 
disposing of considerable goods in the South, and the 
Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, with its 
Birmingham house, is distributing quite a number of 
the Pullman pianos and the Star pianos, but this is not 
New York, and is not Boston. Even the Richmond 
houses are under the control of Chicago and Cincin- 
nati ; so is Roanoke, so is Raleigh, so is Charlotte, so 
is Charleston, so is Birmingham, so is Augusta, and, 
as we have said, Atlanta ; so is Jacksonville, so is 
Jackson, Miss., so is Montgomery, Ala., so is Knox 





The situation, brought down to a fine point, shows 
that under a revival the old methods of New York 
and Boston must be revived if the piano houses of 
those cities are to stand on an equality with the 
Esteys and the Chicago and Cincinnati houses in the 
South, and we also believe that the Southern dealers 
would prefer, as they have shown, to deal with the 
West rather than with the East. 

It brings us right back again to the original state- 
ment that we have frequently made, which is this: 
that the houses that are manufacturing pianos and 
organs that have no organization by means of which 
they can substitute new instruments for the instru- 
ments that the dealer sells on long-winded instal- 
ments; the houses that have no organization to 
handle the dealer's paper, his commercial documents, 
and with their capital and facilities helping along to 
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develop his trade by alarger distribution of goods 
under his control, with their control to supplement it 
—those houses without organization cannot under 
any circumstances expect to cope in the South with the 
organized firms that are ready to do the piano and 
organ business on the modern plan. 

The pianos that once in a while stray down into the 
South play no real part in the to.als, and it is a spas- 
modic effort, speculative in its nature, but not based 
upon any thorough commercial principle. To us it 
therefore seems that the full benefit of a trade revival 
in the South will goto a few Eastern firms, such as 
Estey and Mason & Hamlin and the New England 
Piano Company, and the bulk of it to Chicago and 
Cincinnati houses. 





R. DRAPER E. FRALICK, who has been as- 
sociated with the music papers of the United 
States for a number of years, is now one of the 





STEINWAY AND 


MARLBOROUCH. 


>—— 


HE latest number of Collier's Weekly contains a 
series of illustrations and descriptions of Blen- 
heim, the chief seat of the Duke of Marlborough, who 
has just married Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt. Among 
points of interest described we find the following re- 
ferring to music : 
Music is here an important item, for on the left is a 
gp organ by Willis, and near the centre stands a 
ne grand piano by Steinway & Sons, the eminent 
American firm, whose instruments I have seen in so 
many of the royal and ducal residences of England 
and the Continent. The last dyke was a skillful 
musician, and he it was who had the organ erected 
and personally selected the piano. 








Bent’s Position. 
Cuicaco, U, S. A., November 9, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


N regard to my suit for injunction against the 
Everett Piano Company. This suit was brought 
against them about a year ago because they had issued a 
circular in which they stated that they had brought suit 
against me for infringement, and stating also that my pat- 
ented orchestral attachment and practice clavier was an 
infringement on their patent, instead of saying, as I con- 
tended they should have done, that they thought or were 
advised that my patented device was an infringement on 
theirs. Without judge or jury they boldly sent out the 
statement that it was an infringement. 

From the fact that my first patent was granted some 
time after theirs the presumption would certainly seem, to 
most people, to be that my device was different from theirs 
and did not infringe on theirs, or the Patent Office would 
not have issued the three patents to me and allowed an- 
other one, making the fourth, which is not yet issued, on 
my orchestral attachment and practice clavier. The Pat- 
ent Office is not supposed to give me a patent on something 
that has been used or invented by someone before me. 

It was because of the issuance of this circular contain- 
ing this statement, and because also they, as interested 
parties, made the bold; bald assertion that my patent, 
which was granted after theirs, was an infringement on 
theirs, and because they made this statement without the 
merits of the case having been passed upon in court and 
without any trial, they alone acting as judge, jury and the 
** whole thing,” that I applied for an injunction restraining 
them from issuing any more such statements. An injunc- 
tion was granted to me; they then tried to have it dis- 
solved ; this the Superior Court here refused to do and the 
injunction remained in force ; they then took the case to the 
Appelate Court, and that court about a week ago reversed 
the decision of the Superior Court. I shall now take the 
case to the Supreme Court, both as a matter of business and 
also on principle. 

I am going to try to find out, not only for my own sake, 
but also for those who follow, if it is not possible to enjoin 
one party from issuing statements which irreparably dam- 
age another. In my opinion the issuance of such a circular 
as was sent out referring to me was not a libel, but was 
simply and solely an interference with my business. No 
libel suit could ever determine to the satisfaction of any 
judge or jury how much damage or loss I sustained by the 
issuance of the circular in the first place,or how much 
greater damage or loss I would have sustained by the con- 
tinued issuance of such a circular or others like it. 

I cannot tell, do not know and cannot prove, and no 
judge or jury could form any idea, how much damage the 
issuance of such a circular did me then and has done me 
since. No one can tell how many orders I might have re- 
ceived and filled but for the issuance of that circular, and 
the only way to stop continued injury in such a case is 
by an injunction, and I believe that the Supreme Court 
will so decide. 

As the question has never been brought before the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, I am told, it will now have a chance 
to make a ruling on this point, and I believe it will hold 
that in cases of interference with trade where the damage 
cannot be figured or estimated, an injunction is the proper 
thing with which to reach the guilty, thereby stopping 
further damage, even though that does not make good the 
loss sustained by the first offense or offenses before injunc- 
tion does issue. Iam not a lawyer, but have, as asked, 
given you briefly my opinion in regard to the matter and 
my reasons for it, and, of course, very naturally hope that 
my opinion will be sustained by the Supreme Court. 

Gro. P. Bent. 





—Joseph M. Mann and Wm. Eccles have resigned from the Provi- 
dence branch of the M, Steinert & Sons Company and established 
themselves under the firm name of Mann & Eccles, 122 Mathewson 
street, in that city. They expect to open end of this week. Among 
other pianos they will handle the Knabe, Fischer, Strich & Zeidler 
and Baus. Mr. Meinberg and Mr. Strich, of New York, are expected 








ville, Tenn. 





members of the staff of this paper. 


to attend the opening. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
225 Dearborn Street, NoVember 9, 1895. | 


T is an unpleasant task to be obliged to record 
the fact that business is not as satisfactory as was 
hoped it would be at the present time. Neither the whole- 
sale nor the retail is good. It is hard to account for, and it 
may be only a temporary dullness. There is one reason 
for the lack of retail customers, and that is the weather. 
After a long period of the finest weather imaginable it has 
suddenly become the very worst, with rain and snow flur- 
ries. The people, especially the ladies, have not become 
used to the change and stay home. 


A Stencil Story. 

Just to show how such matters work, and to illustrate 
the way in which the stencil business influences trade, the 
following is a good story told by a manufacturer, who is 
also a retailer and handles the same instrument in his own 
warerooms. 

A customer visited the warerooms of the manufacturer, 
and after pricing the piano which goes by a name only 
recently used in connection with pianos, he went to an- 
other house, which handles the same instrument under a 
name which has been used by the concern for years, and 
asked the salesman how the piano compared with the 
piano of the former house, and was perfectly satisfied 
when told that one was a new make while the latter was 
an old and well-known name. The piano was sold under 
its alias. 

A Boom for Russell. 

The Russell Piano Company has moved into its new 
building at Nos. 249 and 251 South Jefferson street. The 
house has a very fine building, with plenty of room, and it 
is better fixed than ever for the production of pianos. A 
new company, which does not interfere with the Russell 
Piano Company, has been formed, in which some of the 
employés and some outsiders are interested, the object of 
which is simply to further the interest of the Russell piano. 


Who Wins the Piano? 

The Hallet & Davis Company, of this city, hopes to an- 
nounce the winner of the piano and the results of the word 
contest in to-morrow morning’s papers. The firm may, 
however, not be able to do, in which case the following 
Sunday will be chosen for the announcement. 

It is said that Messrs. F. Beyer & Son, of St. Louis, are 
looking for a store in the business portion of the city. 

“seen 
Tonic Sul-phur. 

The Schaeffer Piano Company has now at its new fac- 
factory an artesian well which gives not only an abundance 
of water but is heavily charged with sulphur and other 
minerals. The company is thinking of bottling the water 
and competing with other waters now famous. 

What Will lt Protect? 

The meeting of the trade which occurs here this evening 

for the purpose of seeing how nearly they can agree in form- 





ing from the diversity of opinions, not come to any definite 
decision, but will be obliged to meet again, and perhaps 
several times, before any conclusion as to method is deter- 
mined upon. Some want an informal association and 
simply report names, and those who are interested must 
inquire of the house reporting the party. Others wish to 
makeit broad and comprehensive, and take in sewing ma- 
chines and agricultural implement manufacturers, have an 
office, a high salaried secretary and bookkeeper, and stenog- 
rapher, &c. One can see just how wide apart are the 
ideas of different dealers, and some avow that they will not 
belong to the proposed association if their ideas do not pre- 
vail. 
A Ten Story Music House. 

Rumors in real estate circles are to the effect that some 
music house has offered the owners of the Armory, on 
Jackson street, $45,000 per annum to build a 10 story 
building on the site and lease it for 16 years. No 
definite information can be obtained as to whether the 
house in question is a New York, a Boston or a Chicago 
concern. It is the best located and largest available space 
for such a purpose in the city, and a large music hall, hold- 
ing upward of 1,500 people, could be arranged for. 


To Visit Atlanta’s Fair. 


‘The directors of the Chicago World's Fair have been in- 
vited by the officials of the Illinois Central Railroad to visit 
the Atlanta Exposition. The most of them, including Mr. I. 
N. Camp, have accepted and will leave here by special train, 
in which each one will be assigned a séction. The 
train consists of four sleepers, a composite car and a diner. 
The party leaves here to-morrow, arrives in Atlanta Mon- 
day ; leave Atlanta Wednesday for New Orleans, where 
they will stop two days, and be back in Chicago on Sunday, 
living in the cars during the entire trip. 


Personals. 


Mr. Wm. O. Black, of Luxton & Black, of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
passed through Chicago this week on his way home from 
Manitoba. It has already been mentiored in our columns 
that this concern is about to enlarge its store by taking the 
next store, and proposes to have a music hall in connection. 
Having secured the agency of the Mason & Hamlin piano, 
they are now in a position to handle the best class of trade. 
Both members of this house are young, ambitious and 
good salesmen. We do not see how they can help succeed- 
ing in a city so progressive as Buffalo. 

Mr. F. W. Primer has returned from his Northwestern 
trip in the interest of Mr, George P. Bent, and as soon as 
Mr. Bent returns from the East arrangements will be made 
for Mr. Primer to go to Mexico, where he will take in the 
West coast, after which he will go to South America. 

Mr. Geo. Gerber, of Milwaukee, Wis., paid a visit to the 
city this week and ordered a large stock of Schaff Brothers 
pianos for the holiday trade. He spoke in the highest 
terms of these instruments, which he says are as good sellers 
as any he has ever handled. 

Mr. W. B. Tremaine, of the olian Company, of New 
York, has been in the city and in Detroit, this week. He 
seems to be well satisfied with business. 

The Rintelman Piano Company is handicapped just now 
by the illness of Mr. Rintelman. Mr. G. L. Reimann, who 
is, however, the mainstay and financier of the company, is 
developing an aptitude for selling pianos, and is doing well, 
notwithstanding the concern is suffering from lack of its 
main salesman. 

Mr. E. S. Votey, of Farrand & Votey, of Detroit, was in 
the city. 

Mr. Bauer, of Stultz & Bauer, New York, was also a 
visitor. 

Mr, I. N. Grinnell, of Grinnell Brothers, of Detroit, is in 
the city. He reports business moderate. 

Mr. J. N. Hockett is in town arranging for business 
which he intends doing in California. He is very much in 
favor of Los Angeles, and while not positive that that will 





be the point at which he will open business it is very 
likely to be. He will probably leave in about one week. 

Mr. S. Van Fossen, the head salesman in the Cincinnati 
house of Hockett Brothers-Puntenney Company, and Mr. 
J. H. Stettner, the leading salesman of the Columbus 
house, also Mr. O. W. Williams, of the same company, 
have all been here in consultation with the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company relative to the late important deal. 

Mr. Simon Shoninger, of New Haven, Conn., arrived in 
the city early in the week, and Mr. Joseph Shoninger has 
taken advantage of his presence to pay a visit East. Mr. 
Simon Shoninger is well satisfied with their present busi- 
ness and the future outlook. 

Mr. R. S. Lamplough, of the Stratton Music Company, of 
Sioux City, la., was here buying goods this week. 

Mr. Edward N. Camp has located in Southern Oregon, 
where he has engaged in gold placer mining in company 
with his father-in-law. 

Mr. Frank King is in Chicago. 








Organs, Pianos and Musical Instru- 
ments, 





Exports From New York For Eicut Weexs ENpING 
SepreMBerR 25, 1895. 


HE trade in musical instruments is a growing 
one. Shipments are larger than heretofore. England 
has been making some important purchases, reaching a 
value of nearly $50,000. Australia bought nearly $15,000, 
while the shipments to South Africa dropped to a little 
more than $5,000 worth. Sweden bought over $8,000 worth 
of organs, and Belgium purchased about the same amount. 
—From /nternational Trade. 


AFRICA, SOUTH. HayTI, 
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—The affairs of the Atlanta Piano Company, Atlanta, Ga., are 
about to be wound up and the business, as such, closed out. 


—The branch stores at Chattanooga of the Jesse French Piano and 
Organ Company and R. Dorman & Co., both of Nashville, have been 
discontinued. 





ing the much discussed protective association will, judg- 
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A Book Worth Reading. 

N absencé of cheap display and a dignified elab- 
A oration of facts are two features in the catalogue 
recently issued by the Blasius Piano Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Its fifty.pages of illustration, testimonials 
and musical information are superior from every stand- 
point, and if there are people who do not know why the 
Blasius piano is a good instrument this brochure will 


enlighten them. 

The cover isof a delicate shade of green, devoid of or- 
namentation, with ‘‘ The Celebrated Blasius Piano” as a 
title. Careful compilation with a view to attractiveness 
shows itself on the first and second pages—a list of opinions 
expressed by competent authorities onthe Blasius pianos 
and a group of clear half tone photos of well-known indors- 
ers of the instruments. The introduction follows, and it 
tells the Blasius ideas in an attractive form. Here it is: 

The piano is the greatest musical instrument of this age. 
It is the source of inspiration of the composer, the medium 
for the greatness of the pianist and the delight of the home 
life. 

The piano is no more a luxury. It isa necessity. It is 
found in the palace of the Czar, in the mansion of the rich, 
in the dwellings of the people. 

The piano, like everything else in this busy world, has 
grown in possibilities year by year. The greatest and 
most rapid development of it has been of recent years. 
Pianists have striven to outdo each other, and by so doing 
have educated the general public to a better appreciation 
of the pianc. 

The piano manufacturer who would be successful to-day 
must study to eliminate the defects common to the piano in 
the past, which is clearly illustrated by the present state of 
perfection which the Blasius piano has attained. 

There must be development of all good points, and the 
manufacturer who can combine in a piano the greatest 
number of points of merit makes the greatest instrument. 

The Blasius piano is the result of nearly a half-century 
study, and combines in itself fifty-five points of merit, 
making it the most complete and perfect piano in the 
world. 

Reputation can be acquired easily, but to be lasting it 
must be founded on a firm basis. 

The house of Blasius has seen now nearly a half-century. 
It has grown gray in the service of time. Its reputation is 
one of the greatest. 

The prestige of a piano generally grows slowly, unless 
the instrament has great merit behind it. 

There has never been acquired by a piano prestige more 
rapidly than the Blasius. Its fame has been spread broad- 
cast over the country, and in a comparatively few eg it 
is more widely and better known than any piano that has 
been manufactured during the same period of time. 

The Blasius has bounded into fame at one great bound, 
carrying down before it the prestige of ‘‘ old name” so 
much talked about by manufacturers who have good or in- 
different instruments. The use of ‘old name,” to sell a 





piano that has little or no merit, has received a halt, and 
true merit has received its proper re ition. 

The people want new and original ideas. They want 
the best that can be produced. The piano is an instru- 
ment that is more criticised to-day than it was years ago, 
and the possession of an inferior instrument indicates a 
lack of musical intelligence. The people know more about 
musical instruments, and it is easier to sell a good piano 
to-day than it was a few years ago, as it is harder to sell a 
poorone. With the Blasius piano, combining in itself all 
the most modern improvements of any worth, its sale is 
readily assured to all intelligent buyers. 

The opinions of others are of great weight with thinking 
people, when those opinions are expressed by people of dis- 
tinction. : 

Artists have played upon and freely give high praise to 
the Blasius piano. 

The Blasius grand represents one of the greatest develop- 
ments in piano building. An able critic, a man of ability, 
one who knows all the pianos manufactured throughout 
the entire world, tested the Blasius piano the other day. 
He said: ‘‘ The Blasius small parlor grand is by far the 
finest Ihave ever seen. The tone quality is absolutely 
phenomenal; notwithstanding its small size (six feet 
in length), it possesses nearly the full volume of 
a concert grand. The scale is absolutely perfect. 
No disharmonics are present, consequently no un- 
musical tones can occur. The power of the bass is thun- 
derous in its sonority, whereas the treble is clear as a bell. 
No break is noticeable where thestrings cross. The middle 
register possesses the same full quality as the bass, and is 
particularly striking for its wonderful singing quality. No 
amount reg forcing can make the tone harsh, nor are there 
any disharmonics such as occur in other makes of instru- 
ments. The touch of the instrument is splendid. The 
repetition of the action is perfection itself.” 

he crowning triumph of the Blasius piano, however, is 
the opinion of the world’s greatest scientist and acoustician. 
This great authority is known throughout the entire civil- 
ized world as the greatest authority on sound now liv- 
ing, known for his discriminating intelligence; a man 
who has in his laboratory every element of nature, every 
discovered plant, every device known to acoustics elec- 
tricity and engineering, who is famous for his past achieve- 
ments and from whom the people are daily looking for 
other great things—this great acoustician, always in search 
of the best of everything, now says of the Blasius piano: . 


Messrs. Blasius & Son, Philadelphia : 

GENTLEMEN—I have been using your piano for the last two years 
for experiments on the phonograph at the Laboratory. Of all the 
instruments tried my experimenter prefers the Blasius. 

Yours, THOs. A. EDISON. 


Can more be added to this sweeping statement of Mr. 
Edison as to the merits of the Blasius piano? 


Then follows a complete story of how Blasius pianos are 
constructed. The sounding board details, the plates, bear- 
ings, bridges, wrest planks, are all told of in an attractive 
style and then succeeds one of the best features of the 
work—twelve half page pictures, all remarkably clear, 
showing the various departments of the Blasius factory at 





Woodbury, N. J. The first picture shows the woodwork- 
ing department, followed by engravings of the back 
building, case making, sounding board, stringing, side 
gluing, grand case making, fly finishing, regulating, 
polishing and tuning departments. ‘These illustrations are 
from photos taken while the men were at work, and the 
results are full of life and interest. 

The catalogue is changed in style from there on with in- 
formation on many Blasius improvements, ornamented with 
small pictures, vignettes, &c. The Blasius Note Indicator 
is well treated, with a description and pictures showing it 
attached to a piano and how helpful it is to pupils young 
and old, and also to teachers. Scores of testimonials on 
this device are reproduced. This story is supplemented by 
the following 55 points of merit in the Blasius pianos: 


1—Separable case, by which the size of the instrument can be re- 
duced, for transportation through narrow doorways and up diffi- 
cult stairways. 

2—Brass action regulating pilots, which do away with the objection- 
able wooden rockers formerly used for this purpose and prevent 
rattling of the keys through the wooden rockers getting loose. 

3—Rubber cushioned hammer rail regulators, by which the action 
can instantly be adjusted to suit dampness or dryness, saving 
many hours’ labor of adjusting each key separately. 

4—German silver centre pins, instead of the ordinary brass pins used, 
which are liable to corrode and cause the centres and action to 
stick. — 

5—Compressed sounding board and system of self-compression, by 
which the volume »f tone and singing quality of the instrument 
are vastly augmented. 

6—Scientific ribbing and scale, in which each rib is scientifically ad- 
justed so as to secure the most exact and perfect tone quality in 
the instrument. 

7—Improved extension bass bridge, by which the vibratory area of 
the sounding board is increased and the power and sonority of the 
bass vastly improved. 

8—Metal key bottom supports by which the keys are prevented from 
becoming uneven and an even depth of touch throughout the in- 
strument is retained under all conditions. 

9—Increased key leverage, by which the power of the fingers on the 
keys is vastly increased, and the rendering of fortissimo effects 
is made easy. - 

10—Improved lower keyboard, which renders the use of the ordinary 
high and unsteady stool unnecessary and insures a more comfort- 
able position for the player. . 

11—Improved swinging music desk, affording a perfect support for 
music and bringing thecentre of the page in the most convenient 
position for the music reader. “ 

12—Bell metal! bass strings, by which the sonorous quality of the bass 
is improved. 

13—Improved duplex scale, by which the rich and sympathetic qual- 
ity of the instruments is improved and the singing quality in- 
creased. 

14—Veneered bridges, by which the sound vibrations are instan- 
taneously transmitted to all parts of the sounding board and the 
tone volume vastly augmented, instead of being communicated 
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only to the parts immediately underlying the string, as is done in 
old methods. 

15—Solid filled bearings on plate, instead of separate bearings ; pre- 
venting the sinking or alteration of these bearings and the conse- 
quent wiry tone, after use, which is found in so many pianos. 

16—Bevel plate bearings, preventing the shifting of the plate and the 
alteration of the scale,and the loosening of the screws in the 
piano, by which so many pianos deteriorate. 

17—Resonant back, with posts made of sounding board wood, instead 
of the ordinary common wood posts used, by which the vibratory 
freedom and singing quality of the instrument are vastly im- 
proved, instead of being shortened and absorbed, as is done in the 
old style wooden posts. 

18—Hardwood sounding board bearings, by which the vibrations of 
the sounding board are retained and augmented in the sounding 
board, instead of being allowed to escape and become absorbed 
by the non-resonant parts of the piano, as in old methods. 

19—Hardwood blockings under plate, by which the tone, resulting 
from the blow of the hammer, is forced into the sounding board, 
instead of it dissipating into the back of the piano and resulting in 
the unpleasant thud and weak tone found in so many pianos. 

20—Conical bracket bolts, by which the action can be removed from 
the piano as often as necessary and restored to the piano by any 
person, not even an expert, with a certainty that the striking 
point of the hammers will not be altered even the hundredth 
part of an inch ; whereas, in the old method, where the ordinary 
bracket bolts are used, the hammer line could not be restored in 
the piano, even by an expert, twice in the same position. 

21—Capo de Astro bar, instead of the ordinary bearing bar; by 
which the standing in tune of the instrument is increased more 
than double, over the ordinary piano, and the constant pulling 
out of the bearing bar, due to the upward pull of the strings, is 
prevented. In the old method the slightest variation of damp- 
ness, or extremes of heat or cold, affected the standing in tune of 
the instrument. 

22—Double dampers, instead of single dampers ordinarily used in 
other makes; by which the sound of all the strings can be in- 
stantly stopped and the unpleasant disharmonics and after tones, 
usually found in other makes through ineffective damping, are 
‘overcome. 

23—Adjustable nose bolts in hard wood, instead of ordinary bolts in 
soft wood ; preventing their alteration of position, or tearing out 
and loss of adjustment, and the consequent deterioration in the 
wearing quality of the instrument usually found in other makes. 

24—Veneered pin block, four to eight thicknesses in different direc- 
tions, instead of the ordinary single or non-veneered pin block, 
rendering it an absolute impossibility for the pin block to ever 
split or the tuning pins to become loose, where on the previous 
methods loose tuning pins were a constant annoyance and pre- 
vention of the piano standing in tune. 

25— Metallic action rail, instead of the wooden rail ordinarily used ; 
preventing the warping of the action rail and the effect of tem- 
perature upon it, which usually results in the disarrangement of 
the action and mechanism found in old methods. 

26—Improved overstrung scale, by which the length of each string on 
the sounding board is increased, and the space occupied by each 
note on the sounding board is greatly widened, resulting in vastly 
increased power and purity of tone for each note. 

—Nickel plated continuous hinges, on top and fallboard, by which 
the open joints between short hinges are avoided, and the parti- 
cles of dust prevented from falling upon the felt hammers 
through these open spaces, and by settling upon the felt hammers, 
becoming packed in the hammers, forming a crust upon them 
and producing a wiry tone. 

28—Double repeating action, by which the execution of the performer 
is vastly improved, each key speaking at the top without going 
to its full depth, or speaking at the bottom without rising to its 
full height, and does not necessitate the full movement of the 
key. 

29—Resonant metal plate, instead of the ordinary dead metal plate, 
by which the plate is made to increase the volume, sonority and 
singing quality of the instrument, instead of transmitting its 
resonance to the non-resonant parts of the instrument as in old 
methods, 

30—Improved adjustable action supports, instead of non-adjustable 
action supports usually used by other makers, by which the in- 
strument can be easily adjusted for different tone results, instead 
of the former non-ability to adjust the tone of the instrument as 
may have been desired. 

31—Compressed hammers, instead of ordinary hammers, by which 
the wearing quality of the hammer is doubled and the usual cut- 
ting and destruction of a felt hammer under hard use are avoided' 

32—Improved strengthening bar under plate, by which the pulling of 
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the instrument out of square is avoided and the strain of the 
strings more equally distributed, thus vastly augmenting the 
durability of the instrument and the power of standing in tune. 

83—Improved strengthening bar at top of plate, which renders it anab- 
solute impossibility for the tuning pin block ever to pull forward 
or away from the back, and lengthens the life of a piano, pre- 
venting deterioration in tone, no matter how old the piano may 
ha F 

34--Doweled bridges, preventing the shifting or altering of position 
of the bridges on the sounding board, and also transmitting vibra- 
tion better from the strings to the sounding board; prevents any 
possibility of rattling or deterioration of the tone of the instru- 
ment so commonly noticed in other instruments after use. 


35-—-Improved pedal guard; prevents the feet from disfiguring the var- 
nish work, and consequently unsightly appearance of the piano 
when such guards are not used. 

36—Interchangeable parts; every part of the instrument being made 
so that one part will fit into any other instrument of the same 
style. Persons residing at a distance can secure a part of an in- 
strument which will absolutely fit without any adjustment. 

37—Solid metal brass bearings, instead of the ordinary wooden bridge 
used, into which the strings sink and alter their bearings, thereby 
losing their tone quality and frequently causing a rattle. This is 
absolutely impossible in the Blasius construction, no matter how 
old the instrument; so if, after long years of use, the piano re- 
quires new hammers, the instrument can be restored equal to 
new, as is not the case in other instruments where the bearings 
have sunk in or become depreciated. 

38—Natural wood, open finished backs, instead of closing same with 
awire gauze or seaweed netting, which prevents access to the 
back of the instrument for the purpose of cleansing same from 
dust. While the wire gauze or netting closes the back of the in- 
strument, it does not prevent the dust from passing through, and 
and is no protection against dampness. The wire gauze is also a 
frequent cause of rattling in pianos, by getting loose; besides it 
presents an ugly, unfinished appearance if the back of the instru- 
ment is in view, and hides in many cases inferior workmanship 
by preventing a close inspection of the instrument. 

39— Case, five thicknesses. The entire case of a Blasius piano in every 
instance is made of a core piece of wood, which is crossbanded 
with veneer on both sides, and then lengthwise with veneer on 
both sides, rendering it absolutely impossible for a Blasius 
case ever to split. This is a precaution observed by few makers. 

40—Sounding Board Compensated for Heat and Cold.—By the scien- 
tific construction of the Blasius sounding board it is an absolute 
impossibility for the sounding board to ever split, as the sounding 
board is compressed before inserting into the instrument, the size 
of the sounding board being of a much larger area than the space 
occupied in the instrument where it is inserted between two 
hardwood casings, which in turn are separated by small open 
spaces between other hardwood casings, to allow for expansion. 
In extreme dampness the open spaces close up; when subjected 
to extreme heat these open spaces in the hardwood casing again 
open, thereby preventing results of any heat or dampness from 
splitting the sounding board, and the consequent ruining of the in-. 
strument. On other methods of construction, when the sounding 
board expands the grain of the sounding board is crushed, and on 
the contracting of the sounding board, due to its loss of moisture, 
the sounding board is no longer large enough to cover the area, 
and being glued on all sides the shrinkage naturally occurs in the 
centre, as the edges are all firmly held, resulting in the splitting 
of the board and the consequent ruining of the instrument. 

41—Balanced Fallboard.—In such instruments as we use the double or 
folding fallboard these falls are balanced, to prevent the acci- 
dental pinching of the fingers in closing them. 

42—Rubber cushion buttons used on all parts of the case, instead of 
ordinary wooden buttons, preventing the consequential rattling 
of two hardwood surfaces, which would result from their coming 
together. 

48—Wider spacing of the pedals, by which a more convenient posi- 
sion of the feet can be had, instead of the usual contracted posi- 
tion in which players are bound to sit using any other pedals. 

4—Improved soft pedal lifting device, whereby the ease of the move- 
ment of the soft pedal is improved and the ordinary heavy pres- 
sure of the foot is avoided. 

45—Equalized tension of the strings. In the Blasius piano the pull of 
each string is carefully equalized, each string of the same note 
pulling the same number of pounds, so that the piano, when in 
tune, has no more tension on one string than on another, there 
being a perfect graduation of strain on each note of the piano, 
unlike other pianos in which there is a variation of from 80 to 100 
pounds on each note, which naturally gets out of tune before 








others, resulting in the piano being constantly out of tune through 
the slightest change of temperature. 
46—Improved metallic pedal feet brackets, instead of the ordinary 
wooden pedal feet brackets. These metallic pedal feet brackets 
facilitate the quick removal and greasing of the pedals, which is 
ordinarily neglected, owing to the difficulty of getting at them, 
as well as the time it takes to get them off. In many makes of 
pianos the entire bottom board has to be removed before the 
pedals can be greased ; in others the piano has to be turned on its 
back before the ped :ls can be taken off. 
47—Improved carrying hold on bottom of piano, to increase ease of 
transportation. Ordinarily, in carrying an upright piano, movers 
have no hold on bottom of piano, except the casters, which keep 
turning in their hands and make the handling of a piano very 
risky. By our carrying holds on bottoms of pianos a firm and 
secure hold is secured, rendering it safer and easier to carry up 
and down stairs than is ordinarily the case. 
48—Violin shaped board. The sounding board of a Blasius piano is 
concaved and shaped considerably higher in the centre than on 
its outside edges, thus forming an arch which renders it impossi- 
ble for the strings ever to throw the sounding board out of its 
proper curve, or become hollow in tone, as is frequently the case 
in other makes. In the ordinary straight constructiou the down- 
_ward pressure of the strings forces the sounding board into a 
hollow position ; consequence, deterioration of tone and loss of 
power. 
49—Key bottom support rail. This rail on the key bottom prevents 
the sagging of the key bottom at the centre at the point wherethe 
abstract of the action touches the keys and renders it impossible 
for the action to sag or the key to separate from the other parts of 
the mechanism or lose the adjustment, which is the commonz case 
in pianos of other makers, who neglect this important point in 
construction, 
50—Rib pockets. In the Blasius piano the rivs of the sounding board 
extend beyond the vibratory surface of the sounding board, and 
the end of each rib is let into the facing of the back of the piano, 
rendering it an impossibility for a rib to get loose, and thus af- 
fording a support, which preserves the arch of the sounding 
board, and which is not to be obtained by any other method. 
Upon the preservation of the sounding board depends the life of 
the instrument. 
51—Improved iron loud and soft pedal brackets, instcad of wooden 
pedal brackets usually used, which shrink and swell with the 
changes of the weather, and are frequently the cause of many 
pedal squeaks, entirely obviated by the use of our metal pedal 
brackets. 
52—Tenoned back posts and continuous top and bottom pieces. In- 
stead of forming the top and bottom of our pian+s of sma!i short 
pieces of wood glued between the posts, as is the ordinary cus- 
tom, and whichare liable to become unglued, or to become loose 
from the strain on the piano, all Blasius pianos have a continuous 
bottom and a continuous top piece, each made of one long piece 
of wood, into which all the posts of the back are tenoned ; mak- 
ing it impossible for the back to come apart, or the posts to be- 
come loose, both of which frequently occur in other makes of 
pianos when subjected to severe dampness. 


53—Metal covered tuning pin block. In the Blasius piano the tun- 
ing pin block is inserted in an open metal pocket on the back of the 
plate, and the entire front surface covered by a thin metal plate, 
preventing moisture or dryness of atmosphere from causing the 
pin block to swell or shrink, and the consequent loosening of the 
tuning pins and going out of tune in the piano being entirely 
avoided by being covered with a meta! plate wherever exposed 
to atmospheric influence. This method renders to the Blasius 
piano all the advantages of the exposed wooden pin block, for the 
metal plate being thin at the point where the pin enters the wood, 
the coils of wire around the tuning pin are as close to the wooden 
pin block as where no meta! plate is used, and yet does not have 
any of the disadvantages of the exposed wooden pin block, which 
is subject to constant changes of temperature, such as heat or 
cold, dryness or moisture, and consequent lack of standing in 
tune of the piano. 


54—The practicing pedal. By this device the position of the hammers 
can be locked close to the strings, thereby decreasing the blow of 
the hammers and softening the tone of the instrument. By this 
device the piano can be used for practicing purposes without 
even annoying persons in the same room. Through diminishing 
the force of the blow of the hammer, the length of standing in 
tune is increased and the life of the piano lengthened, by dimin- 
ishing the wear on the hammer due to hard practice. The 
Blasius piano also contains the regular graduating soft pedal, by 
which the tone can be softened to any degree desired, 

55-—Blasius note indicator. This device, which consists of a chart 
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having all the notes of the piano as they are written in music, as 
they are named in letters, and as they are sung according to 
Italian methods, placed in such a position as to be immediately 
over the keys which they correctly designate, affording the op- 
portunity of instant reference for correction of errors in playing, 
is of great assistance to persons who, while musically inclined, do 
not wish to devote the necessary time to the study of music, and 
yet wish to play correctly. The ready reference of this chart 
renders it impossible to play incorrectly. Thisis also of value to 
beginners, as it enables them to correctly continue their studies 
when the teacher is not present. It is also of value to teachers, as 
it enables them to advance their pupils more rapidly, and the 
more rapid the pupil progresses the more satisfactory is the 
teacher's work. By an ingenious device at the side of the keys 
this chart can instantly be brought into view or concealed from 
sight. 

The next twelve pages are devoted to exceptionally fire 
half-tone engravings of Blasius styles of uprights and grands 
in plain and fancy designs. These pages make a showing 
which will be hard to beat. 

The catalogue closes with testimonals and accompanying 
pictures—choice little things vignetted and framed. 

The whole work is a credit to the house of Blasius. 








Music and Mathematics. 


URING the past week a Mr. Jay De Vourand a 
Mr. M. H. Wilcoxon, both of Freeport, Ill., have been 
in this city explaining to piano manufacturers a peculiar 
system of disposing of painos. It is said that some time ago 
they issued a pocket pamphlet offering to sell pianos at 15 
cents a day; that is to say, people in Freeport and the 
neighborhood who could save three car fares a day and 
wear out 5 cents’ worth of shoe soles in the meanwhile 
could buy a piano. This new system, however, offers a 
high grade instrument for which $450 is usually paid, at one 
dollar a week, or $450, which is equivalent to about nine 
years, and yet notwithstanding this tremendous extension 
of time these gentlemen claim that $135 can be saved by 
the purchaser. 

In other words, they will sell a piano, as they say, the 
usual retail value of which is $450, for $815, and make the 
payments cover a period of nine years. The mathematical 
problem is not explained, and nothing is shown as an offset 
to explain how the pianos are going to be paid for origi- 
nally by the purchasers who make this offer. 

We believe that Secretary Carlisle has been lying awake 
nights studying how to keep the gold reserve in the United 
States Treasury, a rather foolish proceeding, because it 
makes very little difference really whether there are $100,- 
000,000 in gold in the Treasury or $50,000,000, just so long 
as we retain gold payments. Gold payments have been 
retained when the reserve was as low as a little over $50,- 
000,000, but as long as Secretary Carlisle believes in this 
thing he is compelled to calculate in all directions how to 
maintain the reserve. Now, he has not been successful in 
it, for it is fluctuating all the time. 

We believe that Messrs. De Vour and Wilcoxon should 
be sent for to explain how the matter can be mathematic- 
ally adjusted, for any piano man who can show that a $450 
piano can be bought for $315, on a nine years’ plan at $1 a 
week, has solved the complicated financial problem suffi- 
ciently to become an important factor in the Government 
fmances. 


ANTED—Two good piano salesmen for city trade. If you can- 

not sell goods do not write to us, but if you can, then write im 

mediately, giving experience, salary wanted, &c. D. H. Baldwin 
& Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


. Receiver’s Sale. 


HE Automaton Piano Company, of New Jer- 
sey—Receiver's sale. 

Notice is hereby given that the undersigned, the re- 
ceiver of the property belonging to the Automaton Piano 
Company, iacorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, duly appointed both ‘by the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York and also by the Court of Chancery of 
New Jersey, will sell the following described property and 
assets belonging to the said Automaton Piano Company, to 
the highest bidder, at public auction ; said sale will take 
place at the factory premises of the said company, No. 675 
Hudson street, in the city of New York, on Thursday, 
November 21, 1895, at 10 o'clock a. M., and will be con- 
ducted by Messrs, Woodrow & Lewis, auctioneers. The 
assets and property to be then sold to the highest bidder 
will consist of the working plant, tools, machinery, fixtures, 
patterns, molds and factory and office appurtenances and 
furniture of the said company, also the stock of pianos and 
attachments, all contained in said factory premises, to- 
gether with all the right, title and interest of the said com- 
pany in and to any and all patent rights, grants, licenses 
or contracts owned or possessed by it, in relation to any of 
the inventions used by it in the production of automatic 
piano attachments. 

Dated New York, November 1, 1895. 

AsraM B. pe Frece, Receiver. 

Wise & Licurenstein, Attorneys for Receiver, 

50 and 52 Exchange place, New York city. 

Isipore GrayHEAD, Attorney for Plaintiff, 

34 Pine street, New York. 








Staib Action. 


T takes some concerns about six times as long 

to secure the position attained by others. The reasons 

for this are discovered after analysis. The very rate at 

which certain houses advance is measured by the station- 

ary attitude of those who, to all appearance, are unable to 

move ahead. This difference in speed is known as 
progress, 

When a piano observer takes a mental glance at the situ- 
ation he will at once conclude that the Staib Action Co. 
is one of those concerns that is identified with progress. 
It has made remarkable strides, and the action is in great 
emand. Look out for the Staib in 1896. 


Blasius Briefs. 


RS. D. MESSAGER, the grandmother, on the 
mother's side, of Levin and OscarBlasius, died re- 
cently and left to them in equal shares the sum of $30,000. 


22 # 


Mr. W. A. White, who has been lately manager of the 
New York retail business of Jacob Brothers, has accepted 
a road position with the Blasius Piano Company. 

Mr. Nathan Darling, who was at one time with Corey 
Brothers, of Providence, and later served as a bookkeeper 
with Blasius & Sons, has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with Wm. D. Dutton & Co. 

Mr. J. W. Kline, traveler for Blasius & Sons, who passed 
through New York on Saturday last, has returned home 
after a most successful trip through the New England 





States. 





Pease Progress. 
N appreciation and understanding of the require- 
ments of a discriminating class of dealers have enabled 
the Pease Piano Company to secure the material and artistic 
success for its pianos that the company has made. Attrac- 
tive styles in cases, musical qualities of a high order, an 
attention to detail. incorporated with workmanship showing 
the handicraft of trained men, all backed by business 
energy and akeen understanding of the constantly chang- 
ing conditions of the trade, have carried the Pease pianos 
to a point of popularity that may well be envied by many 
another house. 

There have of late been many instances in which the 
popularity of the Pease pianos has been demonstrated. 
The company is in receipt of enthusiastic letters of com- 
mendation of the new grand from leading artists of various 
musical centres. The Pease grand has been heard in con- 
certs and has proved its right to serious consideration as a 
concert instrument of a high order. Dealers have been 
equally commendatory in respect to the new scale uprights, 
and last, but not least, the traveling men of the house in 
sending in their orders take occasion to offer congratula- 
tions on the progress being made and the position the 
Pease pianos hold. 

The Pease Piano Company has always been ready to 
stimulate interest in its pianos by unique advertising 
methods. The latest device in this respect combines use- 
fulness with novelty. It isin appearance an upright piano, 
a Pease piano, the covers of the book, for book it is, repre- 
senting the front and back of the instrument. 

Inside are Jetters from artists who have used the Pease 
pianos in concert, people who have purchased them and 
dealers who have sold them. It ends with a complete 
catalogue of the instruments, the various styles of up- 
rights and the new grand being illustrated and described. 
It is a thoroughly up to date idea and Mr. John D. Pease 
gives credit for it to Wm. J. Street, the well-known sales- 
man, of C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, who handle the 
Pease in that city. 

Indicative of the favor in which the Pease grand is 
held by artists is the following letter from a well-known 
pianist of Philadelphia, who used the Pease grand at a con- 
cert on October 29 : 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 30, 1895. 
Messrs. C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

GENTLEMEN—It gives me pleasure to say after using the Pease 
grand piano at my concert of yesterday, October 29, 1895, I heartily 
compliment you on the same. 

As a teacher and concert pianist I found it a piano full of singing 
tone and one having a deep round bass with splendid touch. 

The artists of the evening, as well as myself, were charmed with it. 

I trust that I shall soon again be given the opportunity of playing 
the Pease grand in my concert engagements. 

Yours most sincerely, (Signed) A. A, TUTEIN. 

This is in line with the other words of praise which have 
been repeated from time to time in the columns of Tur 
Musica. Courter. F 





Notice. 
New York, November 1, 18%. 
We hereby give notice that the copartnership now existing under 
the firm name of Robt. M. Webb will expire by limitation on January 
1, 1896. Very respectfully yours, Rost. M. Wess, 
WILLIAM HILLs. 





To the Trade : 

I would respectfully say that on and after January 1, 1896, this 
business will be continued by me, individually, under the firm name 
of Robt. M. Webb, 

I beg to solicit a continuance of your patronage as heretofore, and 
trust that our business relationship may be mutually satisfactory. 

: Very respectfully yours, Rost. M. Wess. 








THIS IS THE TIME...... 





WHEN IT PAYS TO BUY A PIANO LIKE THE 
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Every dealer who handles 





them will prove -this to you, and if 


you will write to us we will give you more information and 


catalogues. 


There is some unoccupied territory to be looked after. 


PIANO CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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The A€olian and the Church. 


HE popularity of the AZolian as a domestic in- 
strument has for some time been an established fact. 
This remarkable instrument, made to furnish the choicest 
programs, classic and modern, without any technical 
trouble on the part of a performer, has found a niche in 
the homes of people socially and musically prominent all 
over the country. Everywhere it is acknowledged as a 
medium of unqualified pleasure, as well as a valuable in- 
strvctor, since it brings within the reach of an enormous 
contingent a quantity and variety of music which, while 
able to appreciate, they could not, generally speaking, per- 
form. 

But the presence of an AZolian attachment to a huge pipe 
organ in a church is a novelty which a few months has 
brought into being. Down in the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. James, in James street, where the Rev. John J. 
Kean is pastor, the original magnificent organ built by 
Roosevelt, and lately rebuilt by Farrand & Votey, has had 
an A®iolian attachment affixed to it, by which the church is 
made independent of an organist if necessary. The organ 
is an electric one and the attachment is affixed to be used 
ad libitum, in no way interfering with the manipulation of 
the instrument by an organist, as originally designed. The 
church of St. James employs a regular organist, but the 
tich and artistic effects to be produced by the use of the 
Z£olian, which leaves registration entirely at the control 
of the performer while relieving him from the tax of finger 
technics, is a temptation to any practical organist to forego 
his original method. 

The attachment is automatic only in so far as it plays the 
notes of ascore, The combination of stops is left to the 
performer just as much as in any personal performance. 
The power of grading tone through crescendo and diminu- 
endo effects is also under his control by means of separate 
stops, while the matter of tempo can be regulated at dis- 
cretion by means of another stop which retards or ac- 
celerates with the utmost nicety. It will therefore be seen 
that any individual with musical intelligence can impress 
his own individuality on the reading of a composition 
through command over registration, volume, nuance and 


He is simply saved the trouble of study of notes and the 
difficulty and fatigue of their execution. 

For those entirely uninitiated, registration, tempi and 
rate of volume are plainly marked upon the perforated 
sheet which unrolls during a performance beneath a framed 
glass through which the performer can read clearly. A 
knowledge of orchestral effect, however, and musical sym- 
pathy and judgment will enable a performer to obtain re- 
markable results, and the delivery of a composition through 
the AZolian attachment may be made as subjective and ar- 
tistic as any virtuoso may require. 

Father Kean, the pastor of St. James’, whose love of 
music induced him to have an Avolian attachment placed in 
a small chamber organ in the parish house some time ago, 
first conceived the idea of having the attachment made to 
the fine church organ. ‘‘It is the- first one placed ina 
church in New York,” he remarked to a representative of 
Tue Musicat Courter who called to hear it in operation 
one afternoon last week. ‘‘ Now, I myself know nothing 
about playing the organ. I can’t play, but I can insert this 
perforated sheet and follow readily the marks thereon, and 
you can see the results for yourself.” 

Father Kean opened a fine program with Liszt’s Rhapso. 
die No. 2. The reverend pastor has an admirable ear for tone 
color and plenty of musical sympathy and spirit. These, 
supplementing printed directions, brought forth a truly ex- 
cellent performance of the composition, which was followed 
by works of Wagner, Salomé, Guilmant and others given, 
with the pastur and the regular organist succeeding each 
other at the desk. 

* Lhave not,” said Father Kean, ‘‘ had the full service 
supplied me. I do not need it. I order what I want, princi- 
pally the most difficult works, and of these voluntaries, 
offertories, marches, overtures and the like I have already 
a large library of the best classic order. You see we give 
recitals here and have various festivals and entertainments, 
at which scholarly and elaborate organ literature, not solely 
of the sacred school, isin demand. A lady organist plays 
thesimple hymns for the Benediction service on Sunday after- 
noons, and our regular organist plays the masses in the 
ordinary way; but even our regular organist employs the 
£olian at special periods of the service, and then it may 





tempi in a degree equal with that of a persona! executant. 


always be relied upon at times between for special work. I 





regard it as invaluable adjunct, and when a good musician 
with nothing to think about Lut the effect of combinations 
and his own ideas of time and of light and shade undertakes 
it results really magnificent can be obtained, and such as no 
individual performer in the ordinary way ‘can possibly 
compass.” 

So pleased is Father Kean with the simple ease with 
which a recital can be given that after service, particularly 
if children be the majority of the congregation, he gives 
many an impromptu recital. His audience is alway a large 
and delighted one, and as a factor in the educational up- 
lifting of a large mass of the populace the A®olian attach- 
ment to the magnificent organ of St. James’, in James 
street, can hardly be overestimated. 

Father Kean has had some simple popular melodies sup- 
plied, so that the ear of the people may be encouraged in- 
cidentally by something quite familiar to them. He played 
on Sunday afternoon for them Annie Laurie and The Last 
Rose of Summer, together with a simple swinging march. 
And then between times the young folk appeared to accept 
quite happily an initiation into Wagner and Liszt. When 
the Tannhduser overture swelled forth and searched every 
crevice in the building with tone the children who had just 
been singing the Benediction hymns in the choir gazed up 
at the mighty instrument which was pealing forth those 
rolling harmonies with an awe in which there was satisfac- 
tion too. 

A most interesting hour it is which can be spent down at 
this James street church with the enthusiastic musical 
pastor at the organ desk, the Avolian in operation and a 
large interested parish gathering in the church below. 








Seaverns Actions. 
HE factory of the Seaverns Piano Action Com- 
pany at Cambridgeport is simply overrun with or- 
ders, not only from Boston piano houses but from manu- 
facturers in all sections. Notwithstanding the enlarge- 
ment of the works some time ago, every square foot is 
occupied and room is at a premium. 

The Seaverns Piano Action is used by a large number of 
the oe houses whose output is of a wholesale char- 
acter, and they are pouring in orders constantly, which 
means to all appearances the largest year on record for ~ 
the Seaverns. 
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Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrate d 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 4 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
es will be cheerfully furnished upon a 

Masical Merchandise Department, wholesale an 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instrumegts and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 


lication. 
retail, complete in all its appointments. 


Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PaRis (Evette & 
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WM. BOURNE & SON., 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


TONE, ACTION, 
1837, and DURABILITY 


TOUCH, DESIGN 
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Ww. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co, 


see SYMPHONION 


MUSIC BOXES. 
Me—.|15 East 14th St., New York, 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL, 





Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. .., 
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ON THE ROAD. 


PEWTERTOWN, Jew Nersey, Nodv. 10, 1895. 
Dear Musical Courter : 
Y wife and I had lots of fun last night, and the 
dog got a sore throat barking at us so long while we 
were laughing. If my wife wasn’t in the habit of wearing 
one of those elastic corsets she would have busted it or 
busted herself, and I had to get some whiskey drops to 
stop my hiccoughs. We were reading Jake Fake'’s speech 
at the Chicago Trade Banquet, and when we reached the 
point where he stopped (just for a momeft) speaking about 
himself the dog got a fit, and I had to show him Fake’s 
picture before he would come to. Oh, what an intelligent 
animal that is! He recognized the picture in a minute. 
We had a tramp in this neighborhood for a long time who 
used to put on the angelic look of an innocent inmate of a 
poorhouse, with upturned eyeballs and the weak chin of a 
semi-imbecile, and when I showed him that picture in 
Jake's speech the dog put on a sudden air of someone say- 
ing: ‘‘ What do you take me for, a peach?” and that 
showed me he was all right, We continued after that. 

Well, that speech. I got a telegram from a member of 
the Chicago ttade who got a pain in the stomach while 
listening to it, and he rushed out and among other things 
sent telegrams to friends, one to me which read : 

No such speech was ever delivered in Chicago as Jake’s. Guests 
pnd waiters fellasleep. Jake took the snoring as meaning applause, 
and kept itup. Actual count shows that he used the pronoun, I 4,609 
times; ME, 2,306 times; MY, 1,144 times, and MINE, 4,219 times. 
Glatt Pigs. 

From all I learn from Chicago I don't think Jake will be 
asked to speak about himself again very soon, and it 
strikes me, from all I learn, that many members of the 
trade are rather astonished that he didn’t relate his real 
experiences. For instance, take his busted papers. Why, 
he could have spoken of those for a month at atime. Then 
his love affairs, beginning with a cook in Balmoral Castle 
and ending with—well, there is no end. You know, of 
course, his intimate friend Queen Victoria introduced him 
to the cook. You see Jake really disappointed the boys. 

Then you know, he is a great authority on Political 
Economy. Just look at the books written on that subject 
which he never read. There are Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, and Sismondi, and Scaruffi, Bodin, Copernicus, 
Sera, Thomas Mun, Hobbes. Montesquieu, Turgot, Ques- 
nay, Bandini, Schmalz, Hume, Malthus, the two Mills, 
Richard Jones and Harriet Martineau, Alexander 
Hamilton, Ben Franklin, Bastiot, Miiller, Comte, Cliffe 











Wilhelm Roscher and Count Giuseppe Pecchio's appendix 
work to the 50 volumes of Baron Custodi, which always 
make me feel sore because I cannot read them in Italian. 
He never read any of these works, but he will talk and 
write nonsense on Politics and Political Economy by the 
yard or the mile and even claim that he has original ideas 
on these subjects. His friends in Chicago certainly ex- 
pected something on these subjects or on Finance. Ah, 
that is his sttong force. 

Jake has made a great study of Finance, and in fact it 
has always been a source of great and burdensome worry 
tohim. Some years ago (I forget the name of the paper 
he was then running—in the ground) Jake came tome with 
an entirely new and novel financial proposition. He said: 
‘*I have an idea [I was surprised at that] and it is great. 
{I was not surprised at that]. ‘‘ Well, Jakey, what is it?” 
I anxiously inquired. ‘‘I'llshow you. Say, you loan me 
$500. Interest is at 6 per cent. per annum. You give 
me the money now and I take it. See? Now watch. 
Interest first year $30, and after that it will increase, be- 
cause it is compound interest after the first year. See?” 

I told him ‘‘ Yes, I could see.” 

‘* Well,” he went on, ‘‘in about ten years your interest 
will be about equivalent to the original $500 you'll give me 
now.” 

“That's right,” said I. 
year?” 

“Certainly,” said Jake; “butall it at the end of the 
ten years all together would be better.” 

‘* And the capital?” 

“ That's so; the capital ; the Principle ; yes, yes, yes.” 

“I suppose,” says I, ‘‘ it’s against your interest to pay the 
principle?” 

Yes,” says he, ‘‘and its against my principle to pay the 
interest.” 

And he really laughed. So did I, because I didn’t let 
him have the $500. 

At another time he came to me with an article on ‘‘ Hon- 
esty in Finance.” He said he wrote it. It consisted of 
aphorisms, some of which I copy. 


“You pay the interest every 


HONESTY IN FINANCE. 
BY 
Jacosus Comicus FAKUus, 
(From the original Latin Fraudus.) 
I. Money is never Capital unless you have it yourself. 
Il. If you cannot get it, get it anyhow. 
Ill. Never invest ; always spend, as accumulation leads to Anarchy 
of those who don't accumulate, 
IV. Borrow money always; never remember. 
V. A loan is sacred to him who makes it. 
VI. Let your brother support you; then treat him like a dog. 





VIL Steal your dead mother’s manuscripts, use them as capital, 
sign your name to them and then eulogize her afterwards to exhibit 
your affection. 

VIII. Pay the printer, because you must. 

IX. Never permit your income to approach yonr outgo. 

X. Claim everything, provided you can continue to lie by so doing. 

Jake told me that these were his ten commandments, but 
they certainly do ‘prove Bim te te « Greet Seome 
authority, 

As you know, he is now on the road to — well, we'll 
see. I get accounts from him of his pr gress. He is hav- 
ing marvelous success all along. I got a night wire from 
him the other morning from Chicago : ‘* Send me a tenner ; 
will return it as soon as I get next issue off.” I didn’t. 
He sent sixteen of these night wires off at once. You see 
he’s prosperous. A letter received by me a few days ago 
is full of hope and words. You might as well have it : 

CHICAGO, November 2, 1895. 

DEAR M. T.—My reception by the trade here is glorious, Not one 
man from whom I borrowed money during the World’s Fair days 
has yet asked me to pay back. I guess they all know the reason why. 
It is not as easy here as I thought. Where I expected to get $15 or $20 
I get $5 or $10, and the money I begged in the East to get away on 
this trip is nearly all exhausted (good word, isn't it ?). 

I have several big deals here, but they require immediate settle- 
ment, as my printer in New York is a little suspicious already and 1 
must collect in advance, but I am used to that. 

I haven’t yet made up my mind where to strike next. Say, can 
you not help me out with $10, which you can send to the P, O., 
Milwaukee? Itis safe if you merely put the cash in the letter. I 
always remit to my office that way. Yours, JAKE Fake. 

Jake is taking in all important houses in the West. At 
Occonnomowoc, Wis., he called on a manufacturer of 
boxes for packing piano stools, and at Miantonomah, 
Minn., he wrote up a sawdust house. He sent me ad- 
vanced proofs of the two houses, which are worth repro- 
ducing, and you will have them ahead of his paper. 


WALE, BANG & CO. 
GREAT STOOL Box PAcToRY, 


Geconnomowoc, Wis. 

For years past I have been dreaming of the day when! could really 
pay a visit to the great Piano Stool box factory of Messrs. Wale, Bang 
& Co,, situated in the prosperous Wisconsin city of Occonnomowoc, 
on the beautiful Mowoc River. Mr, Wale is a handsome Wisconsin 
athlete, whose brawny hand, singed by the smoke of Wisconsin for- 
est fires, shows the virility of nature’s true nobleman of the North 
Northwest. Mr. Bang, the junior member of the house, is a farmer 
by birth, and the early bird breeding of his family is shown in the 
powerful parallel lines that proceed 6n either side of his nostrils to 
the bill of his chin. Both men started years ago in founding one of 
the infantile industries of this glorious section, and the trade they 
are now doing impressed me enormously. 

They took me to dinner at the Occonnomowoc Grand and we had 
spiced lemon, fried onions, tanbark marmalade and a cup of cold 
consommeé off the ice. A cigar closed this meal, during which we dis- 
cussed the question of taxation of real estate in the suburbs. They 
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took advantage of my experience and after that we concluded to 
take arun into the neighboring scenery. A large building loomed 
up in the rear distance. I asked what it was and they told me it was 
the County Jail. I demanded at once that we return to the city, as I 
could not bear to look at the building. Their business in boxes for 
packing stools is very large, which proves to me that many people 
must be in the habit of sitting down when they play piano. J. PF. 
The Minnesota Saw Dust Company. 

At Miantanomah I called at the office of the Minnesota Saw Dust 
Company. The material they manufacture is used to fill the seats of 
piano stools, and tons of it is piled up in the yard of the company for 
seasoning p' The machinery used is very elaborate, and the 
sales run into thousands of pieces of saw dust that fall in huge masses 
from the rapidly revolving wheels, which move in regular circular 
motion propelled by steam power. 

The sawdust, which is of the finest quality, is shipped in carloads 
to the stool factories, where by a patented process it is forced by 
machinery into the head or top of the piano stool by avery ingenious 
process ; but no one is permitted to sit on the stool while this is be- 
ing done. The Minnesota Saw Dust Company has a large incorpo- 
rated capital, which is in danger of being absorbed rapidly by the 
enlarged trade of the house. Mr. Jones, the president, invited me to 
dinner at the Easy Inn Hotel, but did not come. Probably he was 
detained. j.F. 

Jake wrote to me confidentially that the Occonnomowoc 
ante up brought $5, and the Saw Dust Company’s a similar 
price and that he is making an enormous impression with 
his paper in that section. His progress is truly remarkable. 
His experience on a train in Wisconsin is worthy of telling. 

Jake had to reach Pupp’s Gulch, where there is a glue 
factory, and as he hada few cents left he determined to 
take a fast freight train from Hollow Head where he laid 
over. The train came along about 4 hours and 59 
seconds late and Jake climbed upon a cattle car; there 
were hogs inside. After the train had started one of 
the hands reported to the conductor that a suspicious look- 
ing individual was on the train and it was stopped right in 
the midst of a dense wood: the time was toward evening. 
‘* What are you doing here?” asked the conductor. Jake 
said he had to get to Pupp’s Gulch, where he was invited 
to make a speech at the glue factory, The train passed 
the glue factory so frequently that the train men, of course, 
knew there was such a faetory and they then asked Jake 
to pay. ‘‘ Pay! Why, gentlemen ; look at me, dol appear 
to you like aman who pays? I am the editor of the great- 
est music trade paper, in my imagination, and I never paid 
yet.” But this did not seem to go down with the Wiscon- 
sin men and they made him come down. 

So Jake had to walk. ‘‘ Well, I’ve done it before,” said 
Jake philosophically, and he started to go, when the train, 
which in the meantime had started, came to a standstill. 
One of the brakes had been wrenched off and Jake came 
up again. He approached the conductor: ‘‘ My friend,” 
said he, ‘‘I call you my friend, because I can tell that you 


areafriend. Something makes me feel it.” Theconductor 
felt for his watch and buttoned his coat. ‘‘ My friend, have 
youa mother? I ask, because I had one.” The conductor 
said ‘‘no.” ‘‘ Then,” said our friend, “I can sympathize 
with you. Let me be your mother for 4 time to show you 
how it feels.” 

The conductor softened and Jake said, ‘‘ You remind me 
of some of my friends in the piano trade when you make 
that kind of a susceptible face, It’s a kind of a $5 face.” 
‘* Now let me teil you,” he continued, ‘* my mother is wait- 
ing for me at Pupp’s Gulch, I am to make a maiden speech 
and she is there to hear it. Would you see me dis- 
appointed?” Meanwhile the train was about to start and 
the conductor.told him he could go into the caboose. In 
about an hour and a half the train got to the Gulch. Jake 
at once invited all the hands to the saloon opposite the glue 
factory. He paid the bill, too, and as he passed out he said 
to the conductor, ‘* That's just as I told you. You'll get the 
paper regularly and you'll be delighted with it. I'll mail 
you the change as soon as I get back to New York.” 

The visit at the glue factory was rather dismal, and 
Jake had a hard time among the dead horses. At last he 
found the proprietor, but could not work him for more 
than $5 on a promise to introduce his glue in New York 
piano factories, and as he sat down in the same saloon 
where the treat had taken place the conductor came along. 
He did not look sweet or*susceptible this time. ‘‘See 
here, you made no speech at the glue factory.” ‘I know 
I did’nt, but it wasn’t my fault. My mother wrote the 
speech in reality and she never showed up; so I couldn't 
make it.” ‘Is them the kind of speeches you make? Well, 
then, you make one for us and the boys right now, or we'll 
ride you out of town.” This was a dilemma, but Jake was 
equal to it, and so he got on a chair and made his speech. 
It was received, like all his speeches, with uproarious 


silence. 
The Speech, 


‘IT desire, gentlemen, to introduce myself myself as one 
of the greatest men I think ever lived. I was intention- 
ally created to be myself. I started out and I am here yet, 
and propose to remain at my present status. Look at me. 
If you don’t see me, or if you might possibly ever get tired 
of me, look at this picture of myself. I know how hand- 
some Iam. So you need not tell me or mention it unless 
you think it pleases me. If I were any different from what 
Iam I would not be whatIl am. ButIlam I. Of course, I 
have long ago concluded that if I ever would change my- 
self I would make myself exactly as I am, for I believe I 
am just what I ought to be or something else. I‘hada 
presentiment some time ago that I might, under certain 








conditions, be not what I am or I love to be, but I 
quickly returned to my own inner self-consciousness, and I 
am therefore as I told youl thought I ought tobe. In 
fact I could not be otherwise than it is becoming to me to 
be, which is exactly as I wish I might be if I had to choose 
what I thought I should be. But I and you are frequently 
disappointed, particularly you, and I feel for you, and 
should I ever not feel for myself I think I would be guilty 
of neglecting myself, which I hope I shail never be. I 
thank you for listening to me so attentively, and if I have 
spoken so much of myself it is because I cannot help it, as 
I don’t think there is anything so interesting to myself 
as I.” 

During the progress of this speech the men had all gone 
to sleep, and Jake found his chance to get away. The next 
morning he reached Oxford station and took the train for 
the next place. He rushed to the telegraph station and 
sent along Associated Press dispatch to the Eastern pa- 
pers, marked collect ; but not one of them published his 
speech. There were so many I's in it that the I font of 
type was exhausted, and some of the editors thought. the 
telegraph operator had really gone crazy. Jake writes 
that his appetite is good, but that there is no appreciation 
in the West for his peculiar literature. Jake and the late 
Eugene Field were very good friends. Jake once read 
Field’s name at the bottom of a poem; hence the friend- 





ship. Yours, M. T. Poccer, 
His Father Said to Be Heir to 
$2,000,000. 


OBERT C. FORBES, a local music dealer and 
a prominent Odd Fellow of Waterbury, Conn., re- 
ceived word that his father, William Forbes, of Greenville, 
Orange County, N. Y., is heir to a large tract of land in the 
northern part of New York. The land is worth $2,000,000. 
Mr. Forbes, of Waterbury, is the only son of his father. 
The Forbes family were formerly of Scotland. Their an- 
cestors came to this country in 1646 and settled in the 
northern of the Empire State, taking up a large tract 
of vow gah vet Globe. . sii ° 


Word from Boardman & Cray. 
HE Albany piano manufacturing firm of Board- 
man & Gray writes to us under date of November 8 : 
Our new style B has served the purpose of putting a man 
on the road, viz.: We are receiving more orders for them 
than we can fill, from new as well as from old customers. 
All agree in saying that it is as fine a piano in every parti- 
cular as they could wish for. We are arranging to increase 
our output. 
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IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE. 


Are the Triple Interlocking Pedal 


Action with the Patent Muffler 


Attachments and the 


FSER PIANO— 


, MANDOLIN 


ATTACHMENT. 


This, the latest and greatest improvement, 

is the ONLY attachment giving the exact 
reproduction of the , TREMOLO effect so 
characteristic of MANDOLIN music. 


For Prices, Terms, Ete, address VJ ROR R B ROS., 
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520, 522, 524, 526, 528 
WEST FORTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Foreign Copyright Troubles. 


HARLES GOUNOD’S Meditation on Bach's 
prelude was the subject of a lawsuit at Leipsic, which 
brought into court Publisher Adolf Kunz, Composer Al- 
brecht Emmerich Rau and Music Master Fried. Robert 
Richter. Gounod had given the publication of his so- 
called Ave Maria prelude toa Paris firm, which assigned 
the rights for Germany to B. Schott’s Sons. By the request 
of the defendant Kunz a piano arrangement for the Musical 
Popular Library was made by the defendant Rau, while 
the defendant Richter wrote the melody for the violin. 
According to the statement of the musical society repre- 
sented by Herr Challier, Gounod's composition is an inde- 
pendent work, and the Meditation published by Kunz is a 
fraudulent reprint. The three defendants maintained that 
no one would ask a publisher for Gounod’s piece by any 
other name than Bach’s prelude. Kunz further stated that 
he was looking out for non-copyright works for his Musical 
Library, that he did not know a note, that his wife brought 
to him a version of the prelude by J. S. Bach, revised by 
E. D. Wagner, and that his fellow defendants had based 
their compositions on it. 
Challier declared that it was inconceivable that music pub- 
lishers and musicians did not know that the Ave Maria Medi- 





tation was the work of Gounod and not of Bach. Against 
this appeared a witness who declared that for thirteen years 
he had taken part in the concerts of the Dresden Belvedere, 
and that no member of that orchestra knew that the prelude 
was by Gounod. The court found the defendants guilty 
of deliberate violation of copyright, and condemned Kunz 
in damages of 100 marks, Rau of 50, and Richter of 20 
marks. A further sum of 1,000 marks is to be paid by 
Kunz to the firm of B. Schott’s Sons. 





Copyright News. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1895. 

N his annual report Auditor Holcomb makes the 

following statement in regard to the accounts of Li- 
brarian Spofford, which were investigated by him : 

‘* Section 4,948 of the Revised Statutes prescribes that the 
librarian of Congress shall, under the supervision of the 
joint committee of Congress on the library, perform all acts 
and duties required by law touching copyrights, and shall 
have the immediate care and supervision of all records 
and other things relating thereto. The act of March 3, 
1891, greatly increases the duties of the office, while the 
steady growth of the great library has added to the duties 
of the librarian, apart from the copyright business. This 





involves a large amount of work if the prescribed duties 
are properly performed. 

‘‘ Among the duties of the librarian of Congress is that of 
rendering to this office his accounts for receipts of copy- 
right fees, which average considerably over $100 daily. 
The rendering of these accounts has been greatly delayed, 
and an examination into the matter, made during the year, 
has made it plain that the present system does not secure 
the best results, either for the Government or the general 
public. 

‘ The librarian claims that the multitude of his duties 
and an inadequate clerical force are responsible for the 
trouble. Whatever be the cause, a remedy should be found, 
and I would respectfully suggest, as a solution of the diffi- 
culty, that Congress be recommended to separate the 
duties of register of copyrights from those of librarian of 
Congress, enacting such laws as would promote the inter- 
ests of the public in securing prompt action incopyright 
matters, and would at the same time protect the interests 
of the Government in securing prompt returns of moneys 
received from copyright fees."—Boston Herald. 





—The piano and organ business formerly managed by George 
Bilumner in the interests of some manufacturers and located at 
Charleston, S. C., is about to be closed up. 
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The Quality of Tone of 


the Highest Excellence. 


They are a Triumpi 


IF YOU HAVE NOT THE AGENCY FOR THIS 


YOUR INTEREST TO SECURE SAME. 


of Mechanical Skill. 


LOVE. 


MOST POPULAR AND ARTISTIC PIANO IT IS TO 


WRITE US FOR TERMS, PRICES AND CATALOGUE. 


WE WILL GIVE YOU’ SQUARE, PROMPT AND COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 
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OFFICE AND FACTORIES: Waterloo, N. Y. 
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WE UNHESITATINGLY ASSERT THAT 


CHICKERING 
= PANS 


as now constructed are superior to 





all other Pianos manufactured and 


absolutely 


CONQUER ALL COMPETITION. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 
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Steinway & Sons’ 


UPRIGHT GRAND METAL STRING FRAME 


WITH CAPO-D’ASTRO BAR, 


CAST IN ONE PIECE, IN STEINWAY & SONS’ 


OWN FOUNDRY, LIKE STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND PIANOS. 





FIGURE I. 
Interior Front View of the New Patented Steinway Upright Grand Piano. 


Figure I—Shows interior front elevation of full Metal String 
Frame, Sounding Board and Bridges, with string in position. 

Figure II.—Shows side view (on an enlarged scale) of vertical 
transverse section of Wooden and Metal Wrestplank portion and Capo- 
d’Astro Bar, with strings in position. 

Above Figures show the Capo-d’Astro Bar (A) cast as an integral 
part of the Metal String Frame in one piece, instead of having te be 
separately adjusted, as heretofore. The Steel Strings (B) pass over the 
Scale Rib (C) and under the Capo-d’Astro (A), which latter, in the treble 
sections, is so located that the length of string between (A) and (C) form 
an aliquot part of the main string, thereby more fully developing the 
harmonic overtenes, so desirable especially in the upper notes. 

The great advantages of this new Metal String Frame construc- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

First,—The inherent firmness thus created gives to the Scale Rib 
(C) and Capo-d’Astro Bar (A) the greatest possible strength and rigidity 


to resist the constant upward and downward strain of the strings, so 


New York, Nov. 1, 1895. 








@_— Patented November 21, 1893. 








FIGURE Il. 
Showing Side View of Braces, Scale Rib, and Capo-d’Astro Bar. 


that these points are never affected even under the most severe atmos- 
pheric changes. Consequently the piano will stand in even better tune 
and for a longer period of time than heretofore. 

Second —The: application of the duplex scale system, by this new 
construction, is now brought to absolute perfection, the same as in the 
Steinway Grand Pianos. 

Third.—The combination of Braces (D), Scale Rib (C) and Capo- 
d’Astro Bar (A) cast integrally, in one piece, produce a full Metal String 
Frame of absolute rigidity in its Wrestplank portion and greatest elas- 
ticity in the other portions of said String Frame, resulting in larger 
volume of tone, vastly increased singing capacity (duration of seund), 
and a far more sonorous, brilliant and sympathetic tonal quality of the 
same character, for which the Steinway Grand Pianos are so justly 
celebrated. 

Thus for the first time in the history of the Art of Piano Manufac- 
ture, by Steinway & Sons’ newly invented construction, Grand Pianos, 


with their beautiful tonal qualities, are reproduced in Upright ferm. 


STEINWAY & SONS. 
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Height, 4 feet 9 inches; Width, 5 feet 2 inches; Depth, 2 feet 31% inches. 7 1-3 Octaves. 





Engraved, Paneled and Molded Automatic Music Desk; Richly Carved Pilasters ; 

Unique and Graceful Trusses; Raised Moldings on all Panels; Continuous Hinge on 
Top and Fall Board ; Compound Wrest Plank; Six Solid Hardwood Posts; Full Iron Plate ; 
Two Braces on Plate in Treble; Three Unisons; Overstrung Bass; Double Repeating Action ; 
Nickel Plated Hammer Rail, Pedals and Guards ; Three Pedals and Muffler ; Ivory Keys. 


Furnished in Burl Walnut Veneer, Hungarian Ash Veneer, Curly Maple Veneer (Mahogany Color). 


FER MODERN DEALERS. 
Smith & Barnes Piano Company, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


b gg e Veneered Case throughout; New Scale; Latest Design; Engraved End Panels ; 
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We are not in need of 


BUSINESS. 


We insert this 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Because we are firm believers that good will 





surely come from advertising 


IN THIS PAPER. 


You know where we are. 


You know what we've got. 


If you get it of us—it’s 
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Considering its QUALITY, it is sold to Dealers at 


at a very reasonable price. 





ha od. 


it will bring both Reputation and Good Profits 


to those who handle it properly. 
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For territory and terms address 


THE A. B. CHASE CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO. 
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BEAUTY OF DESIGN. 
PURITY OF TONE. 
ELASTICITY OF 
TOUCH ana 
DURABILITY. 


aee— 316 to 322 West 43d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


248 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE SCHIMMEL-NELSON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF UPRIGHT AND GRAND PIANOS. 


Inventors and Patentees of the Celebrated New 


erti=-( rand 


‘“As sweet and musical as bright Apollo’s 
lute, strung with his hair.” 





Something Absolutely 
“NEW under the sun.” 


A Revolution in 
Piano Building! 


A Triumph in Artistic 
Piano Construction. 
A Surprise 
to the Trade! 


A Grand Piano 


ee 
in Upright Form. 


A Bargain for the Buyer and 


a Joy to the Musician. ee 


Patented Grand 
Repeating Action. 


See Descriptive Article. 
ae 


one suteéun . 
COMMS eK TUSERALE OH aCeRHERee oe RE 


Artistic Case. 


Ca Neste 


Both Straight-strung and 
Overstrung Secates. 


ee 
Unsurpassed for Work- 


manship, Finish and 
Tone. 





Send for New and Revised Edition of Our 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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wae: Schimmel-Nelson Piano Company, ™*« 


Warerooms: 115 East Third St.; Factories: 540 West Fifth St., 


FARIBAUL TY, MINNEISOTA. 

















A few of the many prominent Artists 
who have used the 


WISNER 


in public during the past season. 
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MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296. 298 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, NY, 


FACTORIES AND UPTOWN WAREROOMS: 


552, 554, 556, 558 State St., Brooklyn. 


BRANCH WAREROOMS: 


80 & 82 Montgomery St., Jersey City. Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Story & Ciark Piano Co.: 
GENTLEMEN—This A. Mm. we received a call from our friend 


Mr. Caldwell. It is very astonishing how we had failed to see 

the beauties of a Piano you had shipped here for our inspec- 

WW tion until he arrived, when it suddenly dawned on us that we 

could not send you cheek too quickly, and besides give him an 

order for another Piano, of which you will doubtless hear 

through him. Inclosed please find check, as per arrangement 

made with Mr.C, But jokes aside, let us congratulate you 

a on the specimen Piano sent here. It is very fine indeed. 
OF With regards, we remain 

GEE just received. The case is a perfect beauty; the tone mar- 

velous as to quality and carrying power. 

Yours, &c., ee ee 

* * * August 10, 1895. 

“a Story & Ciark Piano Co. : 

GreNTLEMEN—We have received the sample Piano, are 

NE EAE TES REE SS 2 TE 


greatly pleased with it and congratulate you on your success 
in the new field. The tone is excellent quality, the action 
easy and responsive to the touch and exterior is very elegant. 


r * * * September 25, 1895. 





S \ 
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Yours sincerely, 2 Ree 













Ww 


* * * September 19, 1895. 






Story & CiarK Piano Co. : 
Dear Sirs—Allow us to congratulate you on the Piano 
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Yours truly, nibs ugh Bi. 
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VEZ 
Ww * * * October 4, 1895. 
Srory & Crark Piano Co. : 
GentLemMeN—* * * The Style C Piano with the im- 
proved desk leaves nothing to be desired, as the finish and 


Se ANE 
tone are above the ordinary. Wz:1l send in order for style B 
a little later. 
¢ Yours truly, * es * & 
* * * August 9, 1895. 
, Srory & CLark Piano Co. : 
RAR 85) SS RR NEI OI 


Dear Sirns—* * * We are very much pleascd with the 
Piano; well made, good finish and the quality of tone is 
round, full, brilliant and sweet; in fact we consider it an all 


, around good Piano. Wishing you abundant success in the 
Vi i 
We new departure, we remain 
1 PRR 

Srory & Ciark Piano Co. : 
GentrLemen—lInclosed please find settlement for Piano. 
Think it is very nice. Have had great praise for action and 
Ly case, In the near future can give you order for small scale. 
TNS Respectfully yours, * * * * 
ERIE OOS MRR RN C0 
We 
ANP 


These are only a few of the many gratifying comments of PROMINENT, 
INTELLIGENT, WELL-POSTED MUSIC DEALERS on the Story & Clark 
Pianos, The Pianos are a splendid success. Unique and entertaining Cata- 
logue, in two colors, just out. Send for one. Better still, send for a Piano, 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO.. 


Canal and isGth Streets, Chicago. 
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Very truly yours, * * * * 








* * * October 5, 1895. 
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“ Rays” of the same sort have been shining on the Story& Clark Organs constantly for many years. 
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Two illustrations 


of the NEW Style 
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MERSON 


PRIGHT. 











L)IMENSIONS ; 


Height, 4 feet 9% inches. 
Width, 5 feet 4% inches, 
Depth, 2 feet 2% inches. 
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Emerson 
Piano Co., 


Boston, 
New York, 
Chicago. 
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Chicago 


One of the Best Selling Organs in the 
market to-day. 

Observe Canopy Top; Panel Work; Open 
Work; Desk and general characteristics. 

Everybody knows the address of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Co. 
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| CONOVER PIANO CO., 


H. D. CABLE, President, 


219-221 Wabash Avenue, Mir, Chicago, 
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FRANZ JOSEPH BRAMBACH. 


Franz Joseph Brambach Made the First Brambach Piano in 


1S. 


SEVENTY-TWO YEARS HAVE BEEN SPENT IN PERFECTING 
OUR PIANOS, AND HERE ARE TWO OF OUR LATEST— 


STYLE 10. STYLE 4. 


IF YOU WOULD KNOW MORE ABOUT ’EM 
WRITE TO 


BRAMBACH PIANO. CO., 
DOLGHVILise), NW. ¥. 
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THE BAR OF PUBLIC OPINION. 





















Weighty Argument 


SUPPORTED BY IT 
IS THAT THERE 


30,000 
Kranich & Bach 
Pianos 


NOW IN USE, 





AND EVERY INSTRUMENT SATISFACTORY. 











~ KRANICH & BACH, New york. 
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ESTEY , 


A Name 


With 
Magnetism ae 2 i oe g 


iD PIANO 
America’s % —_— 


Life. Lincoln Avenue and 








Made by the 


Musical 


Southern Boulevard, 


New York Gury. 


On the Estey 
Piano | Factories Den to lanwastion 


By all Dealers and Musicians of Standing. 
It is an additional guarantee of 
excellence. 


For the Piano 


Of that make is a recognized 
article of musical merit. 
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PAUL STARK, 


MANUFACTURER AND EXPORTER OF 


Fine Musical Instruments, Strings, &e. 


FACTORIES AT 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY, 


AND PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


FINE—* wie. oi. FINE 


Mandolins, = Violins, 
Guitars, , Violoncellos, 
Banjos, ; Double Basses, 
Zithers, a Accordeons, 
Flutes, pgp ae ‘ Concertinas, 
Fifes, Harmonicas, 
Clarinets, : Bows, all kinds, 
Trimmings, > Simplex Bows, 
Strings. Se » great novelty. 











Paul Stark Harps, Fully Warranted. 
GREAT SPECIALTY MADE OF GUT STRINGS. TRIAL ORDERS SOLICITED, 





PAUL STARK STRING SPINNING MACHINES, for Winding a Number of Strings at the same time. 





“SAMPLE AND WARE ROOMS: 


1016 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GEO. BAUER, MANAGER. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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STERLING 
PIANOS : 
ORGANS 


The STERLING Co. 


ORGANIZED 1866. 


we | ate Gow ae 2 Sa 
ze : N = eer ‘ a 
DERB ¥ CONN. Style S. 4 feet 8 inches high. 

















There is NO PIANO that gives such 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION as the 


¢ « @ Sterling. 


If you wish to purchase a Piano that is 





handsome and artistic in design and finish, 


refined in tone and in every way durable, get the 


STERLING. 


In-it you will’ find all 











these desirable qualities, 
at a price so low as 


to surprise you. 





Style R. 4 feet 9% inches high. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


NEW. 
VGLAND 


























New England @. 
Piano Co.,__<.-- 


Factories: George, Gerard and Howard Sts.; 


Boston (Highlands), Mass. 
Boston Warehouse: 200 Tremont St. 





Warerooms: 


200 Tremont Street, Boston. 
262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ee 

98 Fifth Avenue, New York. , 
26, 28, 30 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 
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BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Wareroome : & 228 Wabash Ave. 
Factory: 500, 502, 5 604 £808 Chtcue et, 
CHICAGO. 





THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR PORATED,) 
CAPITAL, - ~ ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PFPIANOB. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


Ad High Grade Piano, equal to any / 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 
3" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 








THE 
ELEGANT 






PIANOS ® HARPS. 


PACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANZ. SRO. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


rROoOCHIsSsTIR WN. FT. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIOCAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 














SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT YFIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senwp ror Our New CaTALoGvue, 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0.. 





ng Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
higueet | 171 4 173 S. Canal Street, 
=. CHICAGO, ILL. 














NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO.., 


Factories at Columbia Heights 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, II}. 
‘ AU mail should be sent te the affice. 


Send for Catalogue,——in. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO. Tut. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WEST MADISON ST., 
OBRIOCAGO, FXsK:. 


Splibe 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Hi. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
——MADE BY—— 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, TAM 
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KRANICH & BACH “*"* San Upright 


. PIANOS. 


Received \ amene-e6 the Un sted States Cen- 
and are admitted to be the most 


187 
(clebrated Leer iments of = Age. De ny tee 4 for 
—~ years a mates ey ans — on applica- 
Wenesetann 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
GRAND anpd UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & 00. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 20th St., 
~40Tth St. and Brooke In, 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, | yew vor. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1sss: PIANOS, 1222: 


Exquisite Tone! fou. 




















_ LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 














PEASE PIANO CO. 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


NavVvev TORE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 





OBMICAGO. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York, 








Send Business Card for 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of 


x » + Interchangeable Cylinder 
Musical Boxes. 


= ieaeeniitibimeeenemeall 


JUST ISSUED. 





JACOT 


~~ 39 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





Our 


x SON. 





S. S. STEWART, ““"~ FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


a 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
& 





STORE AND FACTORY 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













__ dérome Thidouville-Lamy & Co., 


LONDON. SYDNEY. NEW YORK. 
Largest and Oldest House in Europe. Three Factories, 1,000 Men, 


ARNIS LUTHERIE-VIRTOOSE VIOLINS, 


Unequaled for Tone and Workmanship. 


Celebrated Ex. Silk Strings No. 1145 and Russian Gut Strings No. 705. 


et MAn,. Sample Gut String furnished free on application. 





a 

















ACENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


GRANDINI MANDOLINS, 


The best Mandolins for Tone, Justness and Easy Playing. 


Band Instruments, Metronomes, Ktc. 


35 GREAT JONES S8T., NEW YORK. 


POLLTER'S TROMBONES 











— . 
Write for Catalogue. 





Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 


TESTIMONIAL: 

The trombones of the 
nas ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones;- they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
ing construction, purity of 
easy and even ae in 

tions, as well as sure 
of the slide. . 
USTAV HEROLD. 
Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 
(retired), 
formerly trombone player at the 
nore Academy of Music of 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musica! instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 aT 
@RAGSLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 


Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated rice list free of charge. 

The “Stowasser" th strumen's enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 


all 
wor! 





OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trumpets, Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


ae Si 4 MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
\EW LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 














MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
/ amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





w NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “*gagrayrett 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ove ene ve OCALION ORGAN. 





TUE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
=, 10 E, 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





—— — 9 











1 he. a ator Gy 

of 5, IEGy¢ 
9 FANON Ces | 
WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


A LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 











The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 


challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


ESTABLISHED-1837 |s44%44400— JACOB DOLL, 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: : % 
MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


543 to 5649 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 
$2” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. GRAND AWD \)PRIGHT PIANOS 
‘ ’ 


ORC IAT FACTORIES: Southern Boulevard, E 138d., E. 1th Sts, 
A. Pz Es. Trinity Ave.; 402, 404, 406, 408 E. 30th St. 
Weed and Metal « Flue and Reed. . * *’ Voice or Unvoiced. SARE OOES! Seen eee we 

Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. MN ee Domoverd:B.1704., EB. 126h Ss., 


PIPH ORGAN MATHRIALS. New Work. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SACU RL PIEROE, Ketablished 1847, READING, RE ue BE Write for Catalogues and Prices. 





with Perfectly Even Seale 
{S FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 








A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 









































BEST WORK AND 


TERMS REASONABLE. 


16 BOYLSTON $T., BOSTON. 
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CTRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


New York. 





22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 121tn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 181u STREET, 














FINEST TONE, 





=" PIANOS 


ces moverate AND §0,000 MADE every instaunenr 
"AND IN USE. bli ca a 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetu Street ) 











sssoue THE CONVERSE 


SOLID ARM BANJO 
FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 


sk = 
' 


oS 


Send for Wil! not 
Illustrated Spring, Warp, 
talog Twist nor 
Ca ue. Break, 
* r x% 





RECOMMENDED AND USED. BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, 133 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


WASLE & CO., =" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YoRsz&.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 





02 FIFTH AVE., NEW  iegeoped 


{OTTO H. REICHELT, 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833, Mant by 7 Mar a 1895, 


ont over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
pene | all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. 8. DELACOVA, . 
Mr. J. P, COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, MR. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIST. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the = is well aware of the superior 
merits the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 
_. ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYING 
PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St., New York. 








Our attachinent can be applied to ony Piano. 

Uses small indestructible Music Roils, 

No clumsy, wasightly music drawer. 

Positively ba only genuine Electric Piaho Attach 
ment on the market. 

Our Mandolin Attachment can bé applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00. Liberal discounts to the Trade. 

Catalogues and prices furnished. 








——THE—— 


oe, MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INS: INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Tincoltn Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Nev YORE... 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 380 Bast 39th St., Wow York. 


wracaan|Church Organs, 


— ae Soraneeet N. Y., MENDELSSOHN, PA 
manuals; St. Georee’s Ch.. ° 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul's M E.Ch, 
me ¥.. 4; Fifth Ave. Pres, 
Ch., N. Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber. 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadeipbia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 8; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 


















CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 





















Violins, Tenor Violins, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, . 


FURNISHED BY 


CUSTAV ROTH, 





burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 















































Albert Str., y 
Markneukirchen 
Weaver a= Betz: 
OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... 
Organs = 
oy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
 ealapates tee Gl KOPs BROSB., 
INVESTIGATE... 24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We supply dealers with a 
Weaver Organ and Piano 
“as-* Co.) | COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGARS 
YORE, PA. On the most favorable terms, and guarantee pro- 
ene sod 3 Adame Sirest.Chiaga 





“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAY CO., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Accordions, Bandoneons and Concertinas 
in only the 
best of work- 


manship and 
of the best | Manufacturers, 


material at 
the chea 


peace, ey WwRICHOLD’s 


tured goods} TESTED VIOLIN and CELLO STRINGS 











peer St wi = Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the 
made best inthe world. Hest quality of Violin Strings 
ing to descrip- E A A G Silver 
ton. ort of | Bdl's0f 30,807.25. 8550. 87.95. Doe, $3.60 
Reichelt's SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 
Accordzithers. | RICHARD WKICHOLD, Dresden, Germany, 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 32) roe ccscsninnscteres 


PIANOS. 








HAZEL SON BROTHERS 








—t+— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—t40— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 


















OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 
C 





A 
S 
E 
S 
Place, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cer. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 








(NOT BUY....- 


wi Finest «Fist ORGAN 


MADE? 
aor cha ally wee en you can getit at about the same 
pri »ther organs are sold for. Intending pur- 
cheners “ah puld se ad to us for our catalogue, etc. 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 
Please meation this paper. LEBANON, PA. 








EU PHONINA. 
er» Self-Playing 


Harmonica. 








. Can be handied by 
everybody without 
fe v/ previous knowledge on 
. / the subject. 
ees Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportabie. 


legs siger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 

















2 A a 


AND THE CHOICE oF 


AMERICAN ROYALTY. 











MING) 225 


















a 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEWARK, N. J., 


jo ast 


817 BROAD STREET. 
Address all Communications te Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY.#% 






KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


WASHINGTON, D. Cus 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 










oe OG. O Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 









Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


. “a 6410 & 542 West 80th St 








fae Bet. 10th and 1ith Aves., 
FELT CLOTH 


NEW YORK. 
ROBT. M. WEB y and PUNCHINGS. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAG [COLE & SOM, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River. 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1869, 








Kabat & Uhimany, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hanwonicas AND Bannowcons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
gay” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 



















PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 













AND 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. 4 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, 9 
Secretary solicited. 





Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


6 | Now York City 


UNION 
SQUARE, 


36 East [4th St., 
R ASS STRING S 


A * 
vw 

















7m 


2 
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HER S(pLEMMER 
mong 





209 
OOWERD 
RK 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & N ELSON PIANO CO. 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


s 
= _ Strictly High Grade 


« PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








STAB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION WG. CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 














STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


et 
yoy 





GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES 


THE LER opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities, 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ho. LER & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCH. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


United . : 
WILLIAM TOME & BRO., <0 P4354 Sash MvEAtteagar PY YORK? 





—, 


Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


Men. 1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 











1945 Park Avenue, ty ¢ York. 


irs, Chicago. Detroit, Mich. 








NEW YORK. 
MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, VIOLAS, 


‘CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 


Street, 
Philadelphia. siaas dg WOES rents 
GEO. BAUER, 
MARKNEDKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERWARY 


Manager. 
Send for Catalogue. 


and PHILADELPHIA, PA, U.S. A. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.é2 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 










LYON, POTTER & 0O., Western ts, 
174 and 176 W: Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

SHERMAN, OLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
‘CISCO, CAL 


SAN 

BOLEMAN BROS, & 00., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINEBT & SONS CO., New England Agents, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











os 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres'’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO CO. 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUYVESANT 
PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FaeTory: 402, 404, 406, 408 East Sth Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEVV’ YORE. 








The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








—_—_PEt 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFMrONRTH 


ACTIONS Wituram Tonx & Bro., 


26 Warren St., New York, 
New York Factory: 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


Herrsurcer ScHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 





KAA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF - + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AAA 


FOUNDED 1808, 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 








Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’/Tonneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 
peneeo ne 
MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO CO., 


Piano Manufacturers, 
tintin tie A iy > tin Al 


Sif & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & CD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














PIANO CHAIRS 
—_—and STOOLS. 


V0.7 


PIANOS SaeSaame ORGANS 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orehestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “ CROWN” Pianos. 


id with- 


IT GIVES YOU, witha Piano an: 
the instrument itself, 
HE HARP 


TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


R without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Bowl: a & Sang 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 





St., 








©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


326 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK. 





R. W. Tanner & Son M-ce 


MANUFACTURE 





fligh Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK, 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = ax» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and [ith Street, 
NEW YORK 








| ha 
r PP 
BR awianl (A 


| Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


















THE MUSIOAL OCOOURIER. 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEw YVYroRB. . .- 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrVvORYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
RSsSsEX, CONN. 





so CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


@: Piano Haraware, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


ny PIANO 


PINLADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR) 











WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
i ' . * 
+c Sor and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE: for music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, KL ¥. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 








HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Musical 
Instruments 
and Strings. 













Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 

Duerer 
Violins, 

Catalogues gratis 

and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A.. 
135 Grand St., New York. 














MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 









WAREROOMS : 





HALLET & DAVIS GO'S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


foes, by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’s Greatest Masters. 


FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 





) SOHMER 


PIANOS. 


a genuine “ SoHMER Piano.” 


__We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 





dealers or agents. 









E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board. 


to 





“e we 
Th 
he * sone? 
> ® Firm To AO% 
RADE MARK 


SOHNMAEBR cé& CoO., 149-155 Hast 14th St., New Work. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAYWISSNERI 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | zw? .’ 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component = ' _— Si UW RIGH | 
. ae ] 
“= 7 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 











casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


TOT cea) iliemee PIANOFORTES. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. . 
MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, |" 1SSNER HALL, 204, 296, 298 Fulton St. / BROOKLYN, 
: N. 7. 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 58d—58d Streets, New York City. Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J 


: CHICAGO: 
| LYON, POTTER & CC 
Steinway Hall. 
id NEW YORK: 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 867 Broadway. 























ALFRED DOLGE & SON. World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

A W. A RD process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 
COVERED Wits FINE Earn. 


RE. A DS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


y D ‘ hammer 
ya covering 
j <a machine. } 
7 : (Signed) se, " y 
a 
™ 


| 
ci 

Vea dnt Jue Lhe 

As Pas K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


S- } 
SayciNe G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


CONOVER PIANOSIOTADP PTAN(S 


siaeteiaeiieniteaienan A pened 











— FOR — 


QUALITY, Noted for Perfection in 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
= BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


wooo rua “|THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, MANUFACTURERS, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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SIMEON BISSEL, | 


ams of Greater 





,PITTSBURGH,PA . 





~ ~ 


<LESTON LIPPA, 


ate 2 i 











